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CHAP. 1 : 


Of the Wars, Valour, Military Glory, &c. of 
the ancient Grecians. | 


E ancient Grecians were à rude and unpoliſh'd 
| fort of Mortals, wholly unacquamted with the mo- 
dern, and more refin'd Arts of War and Peace. Per- 
ſons of the higheſt Birth and Quality, and whom 
they fancy d to be deſcended from the Race of the 
KEY immortal Gods, had little other Buſineſs to employ 
their Hours, beſide tilling the Earth, or feeding 
their Flocks and Herds; and the rapine of theſe, or 
. ſome other petty Concerns, which was look d on as 
4 generous and heroical Exploit, occaſion'd moſt of the Wars, ſo fa- 
mous in their Story. Achilles in Homer tells Agamemnou, that*twas 
purely to oblige him, he had engag'd himſelf in ſo long and dangerous 
B 2 
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a War againſt the Trojans, from whom he had never recciv'd any juſt 
cauſe of Quarrel, having never been defpoil'd of his Oxen, or Horſes, 
or had the Fruits of his ground deſtroy'd by them. (a) 
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For tho I here with warlike Trojans fight, 

'Tis not to vindicate my private Right; 

Since they by impious Theft have neer detain'd 

My Oxen, Horſes, or on Phthia's Land 

Deſtroy'd my Fruits; ſecur'd by craggy Ways, 

O'er pathleſs Mountains, and tempeſtuous Seas, 

I fear not what Invaſions they can make: 

But tis, ungrateful Man, *tis for thy ſake, 

T” advance thy Triumphs that I hither come, 

That thou with greater State may'ſt reign at home. 
Mr. Hutchin. 


And the ſimplicity of their Conduct may be ſufficiently evinced, as 
from ſeveral other Inſtances, ſo by thoſe eſpecially, where Achilles, 
Hector, or Ajax are introduc'd oppoling themſelves to vaſt Numbers, 
and by the force of their own Valour putting to flight whole Squa- 
drons of their Enemies. Nor 1s the Poet to be thought Blame-worthy, 
or to have tranſgreſs d the Rules of Probability in ſuch Relations; 
which, tho' perhaps ſtrange and incredible in our Days, were no doubt 
accommodated to the manners of the Times, of which he wrote. For 
even in the ſacred Story we find it recorded, that a ſingle Goliath de- 
fy'd all the Armies of Iſrael (6), and with a big Look, and a few ar- 
rogant Words, ſtruck ſo great Terrour into them, that they fled before 
him. CO EAN 

Notwithſtanding this, in the Reyolution of a few Ages, Greece be- 
came the celebrated Mother of the braveſt, and moſt experienc'd Sol- 
diers in the World: For. being canton'd into a great Number of little 
independent States, all which, tho' bordering upon one another, were 
govern'd by different Laws, and proſecuted contrary Intereſts, it be- 
came the Seat of continual Wars; every Hamlet being ambitious of 
enlarging its Territory, by encroaching upon its Neighbour-Village, 
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and contending for the addition of a ſew Lands, with no leſs Heat 
and Fury, than if whole Kingdoms had been the Prize: The Conſe- 
quence whereof was, that the Grecians, being from their Childhood 
inured to martial Affairs, and having to their native Bravery added long 
and conſtant Experience, were render'd as well in good Order and Dii- 
cipline, as true Courage and Valour, ſuperiour to molt other Nations. 

ey became a Terrour to all the Countries round about them, and 
with ſmall Numbers often put to flight vaſt multitudes of the Barba- 
rians: The Perſians frequently experienc'd the fad effects of it in the 
loſs of numerous Armies, and at length of the greateſt Empire in the 
World. And (to enumerate no more Inſtances in a thing fo well 
known) the Carthaginians, tho' Men of great Courage, and excellently 
skill'd in the Art of War, being worſted in Sicily by Timoleon the Co- 
rinthian, in ſeveral Encounters, and by unequal numbers of Men, were 
driven into an Admiration of the Grecian Valour; and forc'd to con- 
feſs, that they were the moſt pugnacious and inſupportable of Man- 
kind; and forthwith made it their Buſineſs to entertain as many of 
them as they could procure, in their Service. (a) 

But tho' almoſt all the Grecians had their ſhare in Military Glory, 
yet were the reſt far inferior to the Lacedemonians, who by the Laws 
of their Country were under an Obligation to make War their Profeſ- 
ſion; they never apply'd themſelves to any Art or Employment, or the 
exerciſe of Trades, which they accounted unworthy of generous and 
free- born Souls; but committing all ſuch Cares to the Helors, who 
were a genteeler ſort of Slaves, ſpent their Time in manly Exerciſes, 
to render their Bodies ſtrong and active. They were alſo accuftom'd 
by hard Diet, by Stripes, and other Severities, patiently to undergo 
Hardſhips, to endure Wounds, to encounter Dangers, and if the Ho- 
nour of their Country ſo required, to throw themſelves into the Arms 
of Death without Fear or Regret. Yet were they not ſo imprudent 
or fool-hardy, as to court Dangers, or Death; but were taught from 
their Childhood to be always prepar'd either to live or die, and equally 
willing to do either; as appears from thoſe Verſes, cited by Plutarch 
(6) to this purpoſe; 
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They dy'd, but not as laviſh of their Blood, 
Or thinking Death it ſelf was ſimply good, 
Or Life ; both theſe the ſtricteſt Virtue try'd, 
And as that call'd, they gladly liv'd or dy d. 
Nor was this Indifferency to Life or Death only diſcours'd of amongſt 


them, as a point of meer Speculation ; but carefully and ſeriouſly in- 
{till'd in their tender Years, and always embrac'd as one of the firſt 
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4 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
Principles of their Actions; which begot in them ſuch an undaunted 
Courage, and ſo firm and unmoveable a Reſolution, that ſcarce any o- 
ther Nation was able to ſtand before them. This extraordinary and 
unpara'lel'd Bravery, being adorned and firengthen'd with the wiſeſt 
Conduct, and the moſt perfect Skill in all the Stratagems of War thoſe 
Times were capable of, has render'd them famous in Story, and Ex- 
amples of Military Virtue to all ſucceeding Ages: For (theſe are Plu- 
* tarch's (a) Words) the Lacedemonians were moſt expert and cunning in 
* the Art of War, being train'd up and accuſtom'd to nothing more 
* than to keep themſelves from Confuſion, when their Order ſhould 
* be broken; to follow any Leader or Right-handman, fo rallying 
ns — HEN into Order; and to fight on what part ſoever Dangers 
cc pre 5 

It is therefore by no means to be wonder'd at, that foreign and vaſt- 
ly remote Nations ſhould be deſirous to entertain the Lacedemonians in 
their Service; that Cyras the Younger ſhould think it the readieſt and. 
moſt effectual Method to advance himſelf to the Empire of Perſia : 
That Crœſus, the wealthy King of Lydia, and ſeveral of the Ægyptian 
Monarchs, tho' ſurrounded with numerous Forces of their own, ſhould 
never eſteem themſelves ſecure without Aſſiſtance from Sparta; or that 
the Sicilians, Thracians, Carthaginians, with the Cyreneans, and many 
others, were beholden to it for Protection, and Deliverance from pow- 
erful Enemies. And for the Grecians themſelves, whenever any of 
their little States were in danger of being ſwallowed up by their more 
powerful Neighbovrs, we find them having Recourſe for Aid to the 
Spartans, who were a common Refuge to the oppreſſed, and reſtrain'd 
the ambitious Invaders of other Men's Rights. 

Hence likewiſe it came to paſs, that in all Confederacies they were 
look'd on as the principal Aſſociates; and in all Wars carry'd on by pu- 
blic Contributions, they challeng'd the chief Command as their right 
and peculiar. Nor could any Exigency prevail with them to depart 
from that Claim, or reſign it to the greateſt of Princes: Gelon, King 
of Sicily, tho promiſing to furniſh them with large Supplies againſt the 
Barbarians, on Condition he might be declar'd Captain-general of the 
Grecian Forces, was rejected. (6) Yet we find, that after the Victory 
over Mardouius at Platee, Pauſanias the Lacedemonian General, having 
by his exceſſive Severity, and tyrannical Behaviour to the reſt of tlie 
Soldiers, render'd the Spartans very*edious, in the end they revolted to 
the Athenians, the gentle and courteous Carriage of whoſe Comman- 
ders, Ariſtides and Cimon, had endcar'd them to all the reſt of the Gre» 
tians: And here the Magnanimity of the Lacedemonians was wonder- 
ful; for when they perceiv'd that their Generals were corrupted, and 
their Minds too wack clovidied and puffed up by the greatneſs of their 
Authority, they lefr off ſending any more of them to the Wars, chuſ- 
ing rather to have Citizens of Moderation, and that perſeyer'd in their 
ancient Manners and Cuſtoms, than to be honour'd with the Superiori- 
ty of all Greece. (c) But this Misfortune did not put an end to the La- 
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redemonian Greatneſs; for we find them in a little time reaſſuming their 
ancient Spirits, and diſdaining even Alexander hi: pſelf (tho' ſubmitted 
to by the reſt of the Grecians, and declar d their General againſt Perſia) 
for their Superiour. Which is the reaſon, that in the Monuments ere- 
cted after the Perſian Victories, and bearing the Names of Alexander 
and the Grecians, the Lacedemonians were excepted by Name, as hav- 
ing no ſhare in that Honour. (a) 

The Athenians alone were able to diſpute this Prerogative with the 
Lacedemonians; ſome few Junctures excepted, when ſome unuſual Suc 
ceſs rais'd any of the other States beyond their ordinary Grandeur; as 
it happen'd to the Thebans, who, from a mean and deſpicable People, 
were by the Conduct of Epaminondas and Pelopidas advanc'd to an E- 
quality, if not a Superiority over the moſt flouriſhing Cities of Greece. 

Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſome other Obſtacles, the Lacedemonians 
for the moſt part made good their Pretenſions, and, in moſt Wars car- 
ry'd on by a Confederary, were Generals of all the Land-Forces; but 
were at length conſtrain'd to leave the Dominion of the Seas to the A. 
thenians; who having laid out their whole Strength in fitting out a Na- 
vy againſt Xerxes, for a long Time reign'd ſole Lords of the liquid E- 
lement: During which n we find a Decree put forth by their Se- 
nate, wherein it * 8 3 1 of all the Naval Forces 
of Greece ſhould belong to Athens ; the Land- Armies wag a a 
. from Sparta. (5) But the Rival Cities could not be | 3 
tent with this equal Diſtribution of Power, each being jealous of the 
others Greatneſs, and thinking her ſelf beſt able to govern the whole 
Juriſdiction; till at length the Athenians, having their whole Fleet, 
except twelve Trireme-Gallies, deſtroy'd at once by Lyſander the Spar- 
tan Admiral, in the famous Battel at ZAEgos-poramus, were conſtrain d 
to own the Lacedemonians for Sovereigns both by Sea and Land. (c) 

But the Lacedemonians were not long able to maintain this Com- 
mand; for the Athenians, having recruited their Naval Forces, and en- 
gag d Evagoras the King of Cyprus, and Pharnabazus the Perſian Em- 

or's Lieutenant to their Intereſt ; by their Aſſiſtance, and the ſingu- 
far Conduct of their own Admiral Conor, gave them fo great an Over- 
throw at Cnidus (d) that they never after pretended to conteſt the So- 
vereignty of the Seas, but contented themſelves with the chief Com- 
mand at Land, which the Athenians ſuffer d them to enjoy, without 
farther Moleſtation; both Cities om. Barn of the Contention, and 
convinc'd at length of the Truth of what had been commonly obſerv'd, 
That Fortune was moſt favourable to the Lacedemonians by Land, but 
in Sea Engagements ſided with the Athenians. (e) This ſeems not to 
have been without Reaſon, the Athenians thro! the Cormmodiouſneſs of 
their Situation being diſpos'd, and, as it were, invited by Nature to ap- 
ply themſelves to Naval Affairs; whereas the Lacedemonians were plac'd 
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(a) Plutarchus Alexandre, Arrianus De geftis Alexandri lib. L (b) Xeno« 
phon EMMA lib. VII. (c) Xenophen rie Kips avaCda. lib, VI, Plutar- 
chus Lyſandro. (d) Iſocyates pro Evagora, in Philippum, Panathenaica, Xeno- 
ben EMM lib, VI. Plutarchus Artaxerxe. 0 Xenophen EN lib, 
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at a greater Diſtance from the Sea, and more inclin'd to Land-Service, 
(to which they were inur'd from their tender — 4E to venture 
themſelves on the Ocean, to which ＋ had never aceuſtom'd ; 
for Lycurgus their Law-giver, expreſly forbad them (a) to viſit fortign 
Countries, out of a well-grounded Fear, leſt his Citizens ſhould be cor- 
rupted by the Converſation of Strangers, and forſake that excellent Plat- 
form of Government he contriv'd for them. And it happen'd to them 
as he had wiſely foreſeen; for no ſooner had Tyſander render d them 
Sovereigns of the Seas, but they began by Degrees to leave their an- 
cient Cuſtoms, and to degenerate from the Virtue and Glory of their 
Anceſtors. (6) : | 
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CG HAP. -I 
Of their Levies, Pay, &c. of Soldiers. . 


HE Grecian Armies conſiſted for the moſt Part of free Denizons, 

whom the Laws of their Country oblig'd, when arriv'd at a 

certain Age, to appear in Arms, u the Summons of the Ma- 
giſtrate, or Commiſſion d Officer. In Places they were more 
early admitted to the Wars, in other later. 

The Athenians when arriv'd at Eighteen Years of Age, were ap- 
pointed to guard the City with the Forts belonging to it ; from their 
going about to viſit which, they were called TepimoAo (c): But were 
not ſent to foreign Wars till Twenty; the Spartans ſeldom till Thirty. 
The younger Men in both Cities, with thoſe who by reaſon of their 
Age, were diſcharg'd from Military Service, were left at Home to de- 
fend their Habitations, 

Some Perſons were excus'd by reaſon of their Age ; for having ſpent 
their Youth and Strength in ſerving their Country, it was but reaſon- 
able to diſcharge them from farther Service, that th Ar their 
Days in Peace. After Threeſcore Vears it ſeems to have uſual in 
moſt Places to allow them Liberty of retiring. At Athens no Man a- 
bove Forty was preſs'd to ſerve in the Wars, except in times of ex- 
tream Danger (d). Others were exempt on Account of their Function; 
ſuch were at Athens 01 Tear mTpid;u os, the Farmers of the publick 
Cuſtoms (e), whoſe Preſence was requir'd in the City, during the whole 
Time of their Employment; 9 of the Holy Orders, as alſo 
the Perſons appointed to dance at Bacchus's Feſtival (f). 

Others were excluded from ſerving in the Wars; ſuch were the 
Slaves, and ſuch others as liv'd amongſt them, but were not honour d 
with the Freedom of their Cities. Theſe were never admitted, except 


(a) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Lacenicis, (] Demeſthenes Orat. in Philip. III. (c): 
Vipianus in Olynthiac, III. (4) Vipianus in Olynthias, III. (.) Demoſthenes in 
Neeram, (F) Idem Midiena, 
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in Caſes of extream Danger, when there remain'd no other Means of 
preſerving the Common-wealth. Of this Cuſtom I have alrely given 
a large Account in one of the foregoing Books (a). | 

All that ſery'd were enter d into a publick Roll: Whence the Levy 
was Call'd z4]+2ypagnh, xalarcy@, Sedloney 123 and to make a Le- 
vy. 1474 oyov, Or nd] ayproby H. Amongſt the Primitive Gre- 
cians it ſeems to have been frequently made by Lots, every Family be- 
ing oblig'd to furnifh out a certain Number, and filling up their Pro- 
portion by the Chance of Lots: Whence Mercury in Homer (6) pretend- 
ing to be one of the Sons of Poly&or the Myrmidon, adds, that he was 
appointed by Lot to follow Achilles to the Trojan War. 


Tov wire Tarnipl0r, xripm dye ed ini) 
*T'was I, who when the Lots were drawn, 
Was doom'd to follow Peleuss mighty Son. 


For the Appointment of all Perſons of a certain Age to be ready to 
ſerve in the Wars, ſeems only to be an Inſtitution of later Ages; where- 
as all ſuch-like Things were formerly manag d at the Pleaſure of the 
Supream Magiſtrate. 
The Soldiers were all maintain'd at their own Expences; no Name - 
was more opprobrious than that of a Mercenary, it being look'd upon 
as a Diſgrace for any Perſon of Ingenuous Birth and Education to ſerve 
for Wages, For all this, it was not permitted any Perſon to abſent 
himſelf, except upon Reaſons allow'd by the Law ; and whoever was 
nd thus to have tranſgreſs'd, was at Athens depriv'd of his Voice in 
l 1 — Buſineſs, and in a manner of all other Rights of Citizens, 
and was forbidden to enter into any of the publick Temples (c). And 
leſt any of the Perſons appointed to ſerve ſhould make their Eſcape, 
we find they were branded with certain Marks, called ciy ua7ea. 
Theſe are mention'd by Vegetius (4), who ſpeaking of the Militar 
Oath, and the Muſter-roll, wherein the Soldiers Names were regiſter'd, 
mentions alſo, that they were victuris in cute punctis ſcripti, branded 
with laſting Marks in their Fleſh. Theſe Marks commonly contain'd 
the Name or proper Enſign of their General. To diſtinguiſh Soldiers 
from Slaves, who were commonly mark'd in the Fore-head, as has 
been elſewhere obſery'd, they had ciypzrae iy Tals yepot their 
Characters impreſs d upon their Hands, as we are inform'd by lian. 
BY the ſame Ceremony it was cuſtomary for Men to dedicate them- 
ves to certain Deities: Whence is that Queftion mention'd in Zecha- 
riah (e), where he ſpeaks of the Prophets and Votaries of the Pagan 
Gods: And one ſhall ſay unto him, What are theſe Wounds in thy Hands f 
And the Beaſt, who requires all Men to worſhip him in the Book of 
Revelation (F) is there Rid to cauſe all both Small and Great, Rich and 
Poor, Free and Bond, to receive a Mark in their Right-hand, or in their 
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(a) Lib. 1. Cap. X. (6) 1liad. . (c) Aſchines creſiphantea, Demoſthe= 


ves Timecrates, (4) De re militari lib. 11, cap. V. (e) XIII. VI. ( f) Caps 
XIII. ver. 16. | 
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Fore-heads (a). And to the ſame Cuſtom St. Paul is thought to allude 
in his Epiſtle to the Galatians (6), where ſpeaking of the Wounds he 
bad receiv'd in his Chriſtian Warfare, he tells us, that he bore in his Bo- 
dy the 51yuara, or Marks, 4 Lord JESUS. 

The Carians were the firſt that ſerv'd in Greece for Pay (c), and have 
thereby render'd their Names infamous to er f being repreſented 
by all the Writers of thoſe Times, as a baſe and ſervile Nation; inſo- 
much that ve, and x4eljoteot, are Proverbial Epithets for Per- 
ſons of abje& and pufillanimous Tempers, or ſervile Condition (4); and 
Ka pes is a ſynonymous Term for Slaves; as in that Proclamation at 
the end of the Athenian Feſtival Antheſteria, whereby the Slaves were 
commanded to be gone out of Door N 


Oleg e, Ka pes, ax tr Ares eic. 
Be gone, ye Slaves, the Aurheſteria are ended. 


5 | 
Thus the Carians were reproach'd for introducing a Cuſtom, which 
in a few Apes after was ſo far from being look'd upon as unworthy 
their Birth or Education, that we find it practis d by he whole Nation 
of the Greeks, who not only receiv'd Pay for ſerving their own Com- 
mon-wealth, but liſted themſelves under foreign Kings, and fought 
their Battles for Hire; their chief Magiſtrates not diſdaining to accom- 
any them in ſuch Expeditions. Several Inſtances of this ſort might 
be produc'd, were not that famous one of the Great Ageſilauss con- 
deſcending to ſerve Prolemee King of Ægypt, inſtead of many others. 
The firſt that introduc'd the Cuſtom ot paying Soldiers at Athens, 
was Pericles, who, to ingratiate himſelf with the Commonalty, repre- 
ſented how unreaſonable it was, that Men of ſmall Eſtates, and ſcarce 
able to provide for their Families, ſhould be oblig d to neglect their Bu- 
ſineſs, and ſpend what their Induſtry had laid . in the publick Ser- 
vice; and thereupon preferr'd a Decree that all of them ſhould have 
Subliſtence-Money out of the Exchequer (e); which ſeems to have 
been receiv'd with general Applauſe. What Sum they daily receiv'd, 
cannot eaſily be determined, it being encreas d, or diminiſh'd as Occa- 
ſion requir'd. At firſt we find the Foot Soldiers had two Obali a Day, 
which in a Mouth amounted to Ten Drachms (F). What we read in 
Thucydides (g) of the Soldiers that garriſon d Potidaa, to every one of 
which was allotted a Drachm a Day, with another to a Servant for at- 
tending upon him, muſt not be underſtood, as if their ordinary Pay 
was of that Value, that being only to the Common Sea-men of Athens 
Three Oboli, to thoſe that mann'd the Sacred Veſſel called I , 
and the Foot-Soldiers, Four; whence Te*7p@wCAs BIG is a Proverbial 
Expreſſion for a Soldier's Life (%); and T AIC ei for ſerving in 


— 


— wt. A _ 


(a) Conf. Archaologia hujus lib, I. cap. de ſervis. (6) Cap. VI. ver. 17. 
(c) Strabo, Heſychius, Etymologics Autor. (4) Heſychins. (e) Ulpianus in 
Orat. de Syntaxi. (F] Demeſthenes Philipp, I. (g) Lib. III. (%) Eftath. 
04). 4. | 2 WO ha 
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the War. The Horſemen's Pay was for the moſt part Thirty Drachms 
a Month, that is a Drachm a Day; this we find to have been term'd 
LeaT4c arr (a). 

The ordinary Method of railing this Money was by impoſing a Tax 
on the whole Common-wealth, whereby al Perſons were oblig'd to 
contribute according to the value of their Eſtates, But this was done 
only when the publick Treaſury was exhauſted, and the conſtant Re- 
venues from tributary Cities, publick Lands, Woods, Mines, or from 
Fines and Amercements, were not ſufficient to defray the Charges of 
the War. In caſes of greater Neceſſity, the richer Citizens at Athens 
were oblig'd to extraordinary Contributions; and there appears to have 
been a generous and laudable Emulation amongſt the Men of Quality in 
that City, who voluntarily ofter'd more than was requir'd of them, and 
contended which of them ſhould moſt largely contribute towards the 
Honour and Preſervation of their Native Country. | 

Confederate Wars were maintain'd at the common Charge of all the 
Allies, every one being oblig'd to ſend a Proportion of Men; as we find 

actis d in the Trojan War, which was the firſt, wherein the whole 

ountry of Greece united againſt a foreign Enemy. Sometimes they 
were carry'd on by publick Contributions of Money, levy'd by Perſons 
delegated by the common Conſent of the Confederates, which was 
only the Practice of later Ages; the primitive Wars, wherein the Sol- 
diers ſerv d at their own Expence, and ſupply'd their Neceſſities out of 
the Spoils of their Enemies, being managd with leſs Charge to the 
Publick. The firſt Tax, or Tribute of this Nature that we find paid 
by the Grecians, was after the Expulſion of Xerxes out of Greece, when 
they agreed to make an Invaſion upon their common Enemy, under 
the Conduct of the Athenians: For then Avriftides the Athenian, at the 
general Deſire of the Greeks, ſurvey'd the whole Country and Revenue, 
and aſſeſs d all particular Perſons Town by Town, according to ev 
Man's Ability: Thus he tax d them Four Hundred Talents, to which 
Pericles added about a Third Part more; for we find in Thucydides, that 
in the Beginning of the Peloponneſian War the Athenians had coming in 
from their Confederates Six Hundred Talents. After Pericles's Death, 
being encreas'd by little and little, it was at length rais'd to the Sum of 


Thirteen Hundred Talents (4); all which was, manag d at the Diſcretion 
of the Athenians, | 


C H A P. III. 
Of the different ſorts of Soldiers. 
| HE Armies were compos'd of various ſorts of Soldiers 1 
their Groſs or Main Body uſually conſiſted of Foot-men, the 
Bleph reſt rode ſome in Chariots, ſome on Horſe-back, others upon 
Berhants - 


(s) Suidar V. (6) Plutarchws Ariftide, 


The 


| 
\ 
, 
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The Foot Soldiers we find diſtinguiſh'd into Three Sorts ; the Firſt 
and Principal of which were term'd Or (a), being ſuch as bore 
heavy Armour, coping wth broad Shields and long Spears. 

2. F., were Light-arm?d Men, who fought with Arrows and 
Darts, or Stones and Slings, annoying their Enemies at a Diſtance, but 
were unfit for cloſe Fight. They were in Honour and Dignity inferior 
to the Heavy-arm'd Soldiers; and therefore when Trucer in Sophocles 
Quurels with Menelaus, he is ſcoffingly reproy'd by him in this manner, 


zoixev d Twinpe e’ (6). 


This Archer ſeems to think himſelf to be ſome- body. 
It ſeems to have been frequent for them, having ſhot their Arrows, ta 


retire tchind the Shields of the Heavy-arm'd for Protection; for ſo we 
find the fame Teucer doing in Homer (c), | 


Teuxe& I) bu nate, marivrora g 7]alvwy, 
Sri dc” ap un" Alavr©® od Terauondd as, 
'Evf' Alas wir umeZigepsy oar©* aurdp by npws 
Tlam]ivas, ind dp Ti died oas iv ovine 
BeCaiing, 6 per aver ν,i v Jupey u. 
AuTdp 6 adbie ia, mais ws d unte Suoxty 
Eis Alayb', 6 Ss py o4t6 xpun]2ous pact. 


Trucer the Ninth from theſe at length appear'd, 

a And all his Bows for certain Deaths prepar'd; 
Behind the Shield of Ajax cloſe he ſtood, 
Which whenſo'er the Warlike Chief remoy'd, 
Around on all he caſts his angry Eyes, 
Threatning Deſtruction to his Enemies; 
Whom when his Arrows wounded had, or ſlain, 
Back he betook him to his Shield again. 
So tim'rous Boys, approaching Ills to ſhun, 
With eager haſte to careful Mothers run, 


O ToZoTng 


H. H. 


3. He νν. (d), tho frequently comprehended under the VA“, as 

pos d to the 57ai7as, were a middle fort between both, being arm'd 
with Shields and Spears, but far inferior in Bigneſs to thoſe of the Hea- 
vy-arm'd Men, The Name is taken from their narrow Shields, call'd 
re.. 


a) Suidas v. RH Cophocl. Ajac. v ny I. ad, & v. 266. 
” Fuida; loc. cit. + phocl, Ajac. v, 1141, (c) Uiad | 
The 
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The Horſemen amongſt the ancient Grecians were not very numerous, 
being only ſuch as were poſſeſt of Eſtates, and able to ferniſh out Hor- 
ſes at their own Charge. Hence both at Athens and Sparta we find 
ird, or Horſemen, to have compos'd the ſecond Order in the Com- 
mon-wealth, being plac'd above the Commonalty, and next to thoſe of 
the higheſt Quality and Fortune: The. ſame is recorded of the Roman 
Equites, and (to mention no more) we are told by Herodotus (a), that 
among the Calcidians none but rich Men were admitted into that Or- 
der. Afterwards, when Men of Eſtates begun to court Eaſe and Plea- 
ſure, and thought it more adviſable to furniſh out a Horſeman, and 
maintain him at their proper Expences, than to venture their own Per- 
fons; they retaiged indeed their former Name, but the Honour of ſerv- 
ing on Horſe-back was loſt (5). | | 

Who it was that firſt inſtructed Mankind in the Art of Horſemanſhip, 
is not agreed by the ancient Writers of Fables; ſome attribute it tothe 
Amazons (c), others to the Centaur (d), others to Bellerophon (e), o- 
thers, laſtly (to trouble you with no moce) aſcribe the Honour of it to 
Neptune (F), the firſt Creator of this Animal; for which Reaſon we 
find the various Epithets I7T:@ (g) Inrapy @& (6), Ir νε¹ 
(i) ImToxzer®;, 2 conferr'd him by the Poets and Mythologiſts. 

Whoever oblig'd Mankind with the firſt Invention of this Art, ſeems 
to have left it very Imperfect; for in thoſe early Ages tis probable they 
underſtood not the Method of governing Horſes with Reins and Bits, 
but manag'd them only with a Rope, or Switch, and the Accent of 
their Voice; this we find to have been the Practice of ſeveral other 
Nations, as the Numidians (k), Getulians (I), Libyans (m), and Maſſy- 
lians, of whom Lacan ſpeaks thus (u), k 


Er gens que nudo reſidens Maſſylia dorſo 
Ora levi fledtit franorum naſtia virge. 
Without a Saddle the Maſſyhans ride, 
And with a bending Switch their Horſes guide. 
Afterwards Bridles came into. Faſhion, of which the moſt remarkable 


were thoſe call'd Lupata, having Bits of Iron, not unlike Wolves Teeth, 
and therefore call'd in Greek Aux, in Latin Lupi ; whence Horace (o), 


—Gallica nec Iupatis 
Temperet ora franis. 


Nar with che ſharper Bits 
Manage th' unruly- Horſe, 


——_— —_— —— — 
— — " — — _ — — * 1 — Pea 
* 


() Lib. v. 6 Xenophon ExMmxar lib. VI. („) Lyſis: Orator. (4) Pa- 


lapbhatus lib, I. (e) Plinius lib, VII. cap. L VI. () Hemera in Hymn. Se- 
phocles Oedipo. (g) Panſanias Achaicis. (h). Pindarus Pyth. (i) Lycopbron.. 
caſſandr. (K) Siliws lib, 1. (0) Id. lib, II. () Strabe lib. XVII. (n) Lu- 
An, I, IV, (e Lib. L Od. VIII. b 


The 


ET En EEE 


The firſt Invention of them is by Statius attributed to Nepeune. 


ſaly, call'd Pelethronium : This Virgil (a), | 
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—— Neptunus equo, ſi certa priorum 
Fama patet, primus teneris leſiſſe lupatis 
Ora, & littoreo domuiſſe in pulvere fertur. 


Neptune, if we may Credit give to Fame, 
Firſt taught with Bits the gen'rous Horſe to tame. 


By others to the Lapithe, or Centaurs, who inhabited a Town in Theſ* 


Frena Pelethronii Lapithæ, gyroſque dedere ? 
Impoſiti dorſo—— —_— — 0 
The Lapithe of Pelethronium rode : 
With Bridles firſt, and what their Uſe was ſhew'd. | 


Tho ſome are of Opinion that the Poet ſpeaks of Bridles, as invented 
not by the Lapitha, but a Man of that Nation, whoſe Name was Pele- 
thronius, to whom we find Pliny alſo attributing the Invention of Bridles, 
and Harneſs (6): The laſt of theſe the Greeks term cowns]z, and ę- 
eiTT12, Which were made of divers ſorts of Stuffs, as Leather, Cloth, 
or the Skin of wild Beaſts. Parthenopeus's Horſe is cover'd with the 
Skin of a Lynx in Statins; ZEneas's in Virgil with a Lyon's (c), 


— — quem fulva leonis 
Pellis obit nn ITT RP —ꝓ— Cre es 


Cover'd with Lyon's Skin. 


Sometimes we find them adorn'd with rich and coſtly Cloatl.ing; as 
in the ſame Poet, (d), 


Omnibus extemplo Teucris jubet ardine duci 
Inſtratos oſtro alipedes pictiſque tapetis, 

Aurea pectoribus demiſſa monilia pendent. 

For ev'ry Trojan ſtraight it is decreed, 

That ſprightly Courſers be in Order led, 

Adorn'd with coſtly Trappiogs, to whoſe Breaſts 
The Golden Poitrels hang. | 


Of the Saddles in uſe amongſt us we find no mention in any ancient 
Writers; as neither of the Stapia, or more properly Subex pedaneus, or 
Stirrop, which does not appear to have been us'd till theſe latter Ages, 


(Y Geoxgic III. 11g, (6) Lib, VII. ap. LvI. (c) A.. VIII, (4) En. vn. 
there 


1 
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there being no Notice taken of any ſuch thing in any Author, that I 
know of, before Euſtathius, who fAlouriſht Five Hundred Years ago, 
and in his Commentaries upon Homer hath mentioned an Inſtrument of 
this ſort. In former Ages they ſupplied the Want of ſuch Helps by 
their Art, or Agility of Body; being able to leap on Horſeback, as the 
Heroes in Virgi (a, 


———__——Corpra ſalts 
Sub ſiciunt in equos 
And by a Leap beſtride their Horſes. 
Or for their greater Convenience, the Horſes were taught ſubmiſſive- 
ly to bow their Bodies to the Ground, and receive their Riders u 
their Backs (6), as we find practis'd as well in Greece, as by the ancient 


Spaniards (c), and other Nations. Hence Silius ſpeaks of the Horſe of 
Clalius, a Roman Knight, in this manner (4), 


Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmiſſus & armos 
De more, inflexis prebebat ſcandere terga 
Cruribus ; 
Downwrards the Horſe his Head and Shoulders bent, 
To give his Rider a more free Aſcent. 


Sometimes we find them leaping up by the Help of their Spears, or 
other Things. Several other M s were us'd by Men of weak and 
unactive Bodies: Some getting up on the Backs of their Slaves (e); 
others by the help of ſhort Ladders; both which Supports were term'd 
G . Laſtly, we find the High-ways fill d with Stones erected 
for this Purpoſe; which is ſaid to have been done in Italy by Gracchus 
(f), and in Greece was always one part of the Buſineſs of the Overſeers 
of the Roads (g). | 

Let us now return to their Military Affairs, where we. ſhall find it 
diſputed, whether the Warriours of Primitive Ages were carried to the 
Field in Chariots, or on Horſeback. Lucretius indeed tells us, that the 
firſt Heroes were mounted upon Horſes, whereas Chariots were only 
a later Invention (9), 


Et prius eſt reppertum in equi conſcendere coſtas, 
Et moderarier hunc frenis dextraque vigere, 
Quam bijugo curru belli tentare pericls, 
Mounted on well-rein'd Steeds in ancient Time, 
Before the uſe of Chariots was brought in, 

The firſt Brave Heroes fought. 


" FO Wir 


(a) Ax. XII. (6) Pollux lib. I. cap. XI. (e) Straho lib, III. (a) Lib. X. 


(e) Volaterranus Epit. Xenophon. (F) Plmarchnus Gracchis. (% Xenophon 


joparcho, (6) Lib. v. 
Hipparcho. (+) Lib. v Bur 
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But we are inform'd by Palephatns, that Chariots were firſt in uſe ; the 
Lapithe, who flouriſh'd about Herewles's Time, being the Firſt that at- 
tempted to ride upon Horſes, a Thing ſtrange and unheard of by the 
Grecians in thoſe Days, who view'd them not without Amazement, 
imagining them to be Monſters compounded of the different Shapes of 
Men and Horſes, or Bulls, which they frequently back'd inſtead of Hor- 
ſes; whence we have the Fables of the Centaurs and Hippocentaurs. 
And tis more than probable, that at the Time of the Trojan War the 
Cuſtom of riding and fighting upon Horſes was not commonly receiv'd 
by the Grec:ans ; ſince the Heroes of Homer, whoſe Authority muſt in 
ſuch Caſes ever be held Sacred, are always introduc'd into the Battle in 
Chariots, never on Horſe-back. 

The Chariots of Princes and Heroes were not only contriv'd for Ser- 
vice, but Ornament, being richly emboſs'd with Gold and other Me- 
tals; as we read of Orſines the Perſian in Curtius (a) and ſeveral of Ho- 
mer's, as that of Rheſis (6), 


Ap H e ö youre Te 9 «py vpto 20 ne xiſſ as, 
Silver and Gold his Chariot did adorn. 

And another of Diomedes (c), 
"Apud]s Te youre menvftogutiye, xaniTATE. 


Chariots richly adorn'd with Gold and Tin. 


They were likewiſe adorn'd with curious Hangings; whence we read 
of Lycaon's Chariot (4), 


— GC T7 
TierT]avrrai. 


Like Wings its Hangings are expanded wide. 


And the Poet calls that of Achilles d eẽ]MRb ed mmrvuacutna (e). 

The Chariots in Homer are drawn for the moſt part by Two Horſes 
coupled together; that of Achilles had no more, the Names of his 
Horſes being only Xanthus and Balius. So Lycaon's (F), 


t cow trdow u amor 


"Evaoay— 

Two well-pair'd Steeds to ev ry Chariot ſtand. 
And Eneas's in Virgil (g), 

Abſenti Eneæ eurrum, geminoſque Jugales, 


*6s.. Mis. 
— — 


(a) Lib. x. (b) d. a. () NHiad, „. (d) Hind, „. (e) Hiad X. 
(f) Iliad. . ] Encid. VII. v. 280, - 


*\. 
* 
N 
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A Chariot and Two ſprightly Steeds are ſent 
To abſent ZEneas — op 


To theſe Two they ſometimes added a Third, which was not coupled 
with the other Two, but govern'd with Reins, and therefore call'd 
Teiedlog. TEC 00p05s , &c. but in Homer uſually r+pyopes, 


and the Rein wherewith he was held in Tec1oeis. The fame Cuſtom 


was practiſed hy the Romans, till the time of Dionyſus the Halicarnaſ- 


ſian (a), tho left off in Greece long before. In the Eighth Iliad, He- 


Hor's Chariot ſeems to be drawn by Four Horſes; for there the Hero 
thus beſpeaks em, 


Sdrbe Te, x} ov ThiSapys, x, Aida, Adurs T5 Ts. 


And however ſome Ancient Criticks will have the Two former to be 
no more than Epithets of the latter, becauſe Hector afterwards ſpeaks to 
them in the Dual Number, 


Nuy pot Thy xopud iv Sor ive70n 


Yet it is evident from other Places, that even in Homer's Time it was 
cuſtomary to have Chariots drawn by Four Horſes; as when he tells 
us, the Pheacian Ship ſhap'd her Cour | 


,  \ T7 IT (). 


Every Chariotcarry'd Two Men, whence it was term'd iepoc, 4. 
i 99pes (c); tho' that Word does not in its ſtrict and proper Accepta- 
tion denote the whole Chariot, but only that part wherein the Men 
were placed. One of theſe was call'd yyioy oc, — he govern d the 
Reins, which in thoſe Days was not a ſervile or ignoble Office, but 
frequently undertaken by Men of Quality; for we find Neſtor (d), He- 
Hor (e), and ſeveral others of Note empſoy d in it; and that not on ex- 
traordinary Occaſions, but frequently, ſome of them making it their 
Profeſſion. Vet the Charioteer was inferior. if not always in Dignity, 
at icaſt in Strength and Valour to the Warriour, who was call'd Tapa.- 
Ca7Tns. and had Command of the other, and directed him which Way 
to drive, as Euſtathius obſerves (f). When he came to encounter in 
cloſe Fight, he alighted out of the Chariot, as we find every where in 
Homer, and the reſt of the Poets. So Hercules and Cycnus about to engage, 


A UTAK OY Sina Flegr an, Om yalay (g). 


Leapt from their Chariots on the Ground, 


bd 


And Turnus in Virgil (%), 


* 


( Antiquit. Rom, lib, VII, (6) Oy. . (c). Euſtathins. (d) Iliad. &. () 
Iliad, “. (F) Hiad. 0. (g) Hefodus Scuto. (+) wEncid, X. 
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| Deſiluit bijugis, pedes apparat ite, 
Diſmounts his Horſe, and fits himſelf to walk. 


When they were weary, which often happen'd by reaſon of their Ar- 
mour, being heavier than any other, they retir'd into their Chariots, 
and thence annoyed their Enemies with Darts and miſſive Weapons. 
Beſide theſe, we find frequent mention in Hiſtorians of Chariots, 
call'd Currus falcati, and Ip:Tavonuerr! becauſe arm'd with Hooks or 
Scythes, with which whole Ranks of Soldiers were cut off together. 
But afterwards it being conſider d they were never of „ but in 
plain open Ground, and were frequently turn d back by affrighted and 
ungovernable Horſes upon their own Party, to its Confuſion and Ruin, 
ſeveral Methods alſo ing contriv'd to defeat or elude their Force, 
theſe and all other Chariots were wholly lay d aſide. Accordingly when 
Military Diſcipline was carry'd to it's Height, tho' ſometim es they 
were brought into Battles by Barbarians, as may be obſerv'd of the Per- 
ſians in Curtius, yet we never find the Grecians making any uſe of them, 
or much damag'd by them; but conten nirg that old and unskilful Me- 
thod of fighting, they choſe rather to ride on Horſcback, which Cuſtom 
ſeems to — been received in a ſtort time after the Heroick Wars. 
Of all the Grecians the Theſſaliarzs have the greateſt Name for Horſe- 
manſhip, and in all Wars we find their Cavalry moſt eſteemd The 
Colophonians had once by many remarkable Actions, arriv'd to ſuch a 
pitch of Glory, as to be eſteem'd invincible: In all long and tedious 
Wars their Aſſiſtance was courted, and the Party that obtained Supplies 
from them, was certain of Succeſs and Victory; inſomuch that xa :- 
Eva Tifevai, and in Latin, Colophonem. imponere, was us d Proverbi- 
ally for putting a Concluſion to any Affair (a). The Lacedemonians 
were but meanly furniſhed with Cavalry, and till the Meſſenian Wars it 
does not appear that either they, or the reſt of the Peloponneſans em- 
ploy d themſelves in Horſemanſhip, but repos d their chief Confidence 
in Foot (6); Peloponneſus being a Mountainous and Craggy Country, 
and therefore unfit for Horſemen (c), who in ſuch Places become al- 
moſt uſeleſs in Fight. But the Meſſenians being ſubdu'd, the Spartans 
carrying their Arms into other Countries, ſoon found the great Occa- 
fion they had of Horſes to ſupport and cover their Foot ; and in a 
ſhort Time ſupply d that Defect, by inſtructing their Youth in Horſe- 
manſhip; to which end we find they had Maſters in that Art, call'd 
nriox a2 Tas (d). But the greateſt part of their Cavalry wasfurniſh'd 
from Sciros (e), a Town not far diſtant from Sparta, the Inhabitants of 
which claim'd as their proper Poſt the left Wing in the Lacedemonian 
Armies (f). Attica was likewiſe a Hilly Country, and therefore not 
deſign'd by Nature for breeding Horſes: We find accordingly the Athe- 
nian Cavalry to have been exceeding few in Number, conhiſting only of 
Ninety- ſix Horſemen : For the whole 4:henian Nation being ancieutly 


ht 


111 


(ﬆ) Strabs lib, X1V. (6) Panſanies lib. IV. (c) Plate. (0) Heſyehine 
() Xenophon Kvperraud, libs IV. (F) Thucydide: lib. v. 2 
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divided into Forty-eigkt Naucratia, we are told by Pollux, that the 
Number of Horſes each of theſe were obliged to furniſh to the War, 
was no more than two. And therefore tis no Wonder if the Medes 
thought them deprived of Reaſon, when at the Battel of Marathon 
they had Courage to encounter a ſtrong and numerous Army with ſo 
ſmall, and appexring!y contemptible a Force (a). Having afterwards: 
expell'd the Medes and Perſians out of Greece, and rais'd themſelves to 
a Nouriſhing Condition, they increas'd the Number of their Cavalry to 
three hundred; and not long after, having once more reſtor d Peace to 
their City, and eſtabliſh'd it in greater Power and Splendour than be- 
fore, they augmented them to twelve hundred, and arm'd at the fame 
time an equal Number of Men with Bows and Arrows (4), of which 
they had before no greater Plenty than of Horſes; for both then and 
afterwards the Strength of moſt of the Grecian Armies conliſted in 
their heavy arm'd Foot. 

The Athenians admitted none to ſerve on Horſeback, till they had 
undergone a ſtrict Probation; and if any Perſon was found to have frau- 
dulently inſinuated himſelf into the Roll, upon Conviction he was de- 
clared 4714Q , and disfranchiſed (c). This conſiſted, with reſpe& to 
the Men, in a Search after their Eſtates, and Obſervation of their 
Strength and Vigour of Body: For no Perſons were enter'd into the 
Roll, but ſuch as had plentiful Poſſeſſions, and were in good plight of 
Body. This Probation was performed by the Im7zey &>, General of 
the Horſe; who, if Occahon required, was aſſiſted by the Phylarchi, 
and Senate of Five hundred (4). In Horſes they obſery'd their Obe- 
dience to their Riders; and ſuch as they found ungovernable or fearful 


were rejected. This was examin'd 74 x%Sr© gw, by the Sound 
of a bell, or ſome other Inſtrument of that Nature: Whence x 
viCew is expounded @&g4Cev, to try, or prove; and Ie is 
the fame with 27+-950!, unprov'd (e). Such Horſes likewiſe as were 
beaten out with long Service, they branded 1 — the Jaw with a 
Mark, frequently term'd 7pox 35 F) being the Figure of a Wheel, or 
Circle; and ſometimes TpuoiT7/o', whereby the Beaſt was releas'd 
from farther Service. Hence +7132A\uy TpugiTTOy is to excuſe, 
Thus in the following Verſe of Eupolis, | 


EW Cœrep Into wor Emi Bands TpudimTiON. 
Which was thus expreſs'd by Crates in his Comedy intitled The Samiane: 
Ir YNeZTKOTE Th: Mere KUXA' ETIBRAAAE (2). 


We meet with ſeveral Titles and Appellations of Horſemen, moſt of 
which were deriv'd from the Variety of their Armour, or different 


Manner of fighting, as that of ax29C0>:1-a/, who annoy'd their Ene- 


— 


(a) Herodotus, (b) /Eſchines Otat. de falſa Legatione, Andocides Orats 


de Pace, (c) Lyfias Orat. de Ordine deſerto. (d) Ariſtophanis Scholiaftes 


in Ranas. Xenophon Hipparchico, Heſychins v. Tpvrix rior. (s) Heſychins. 
(f) Conf. Zenobius Cent. IV. Prov. XLL | 
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mies with miſſive Weapons at ſome Diſtance, Sogg7025po's FUD 
U h e, I TA 191700 0p0', $Lpo235p0!, With others, the 
Diſtinction of all which is ſufficiently intimated in their Names. 

Aunmre, ſometimes by Miſtake, or Corruption, called du 
(a), were {ſuch as for Conveniency had two Horſes, on which they 
rode by turns. They were ſometimes term'd irT&yoy9. Jia 7 
A Yen irTor, becauſe they led one of their Horſes; which was not a 
late Contrivance, but practiſed ſoon after the Heroical Times, as ap- 
pears from Homer's (6) mentioning it 


6 d* Eunedoy dogaats aid 

: Opwotovy LANDT © dLAAW αec a9, of 5 mimy? 
Nor does he ever fall, tho? at full Speed 
He leap from one upon the other Steed, 


Atud xu, firſt inſtituted by Alexander the Great, were a ſort of 
Dragoons, and accommodated with Armour ſomething heavier than that 
of ordinary Horſemen, but not quite ſo weighty as that of the Foot 
Soldiers, to the end they might be ready to ſerve either on Horſeback 
or on Foot; for which reaſon they had Servants attending to take their 
Horſes 2 _ omar 5 them to alight (c). 

They were alſo diſtinguiſh'd into zaT4/$g2x74 and i xardorgys- 
Tu, ra heavy and light arm'd, after the fame manner with the - 
men. The K APEIKTO!, or Cuiraſſiers, were not only fortified with 
Armour themſelves, but had their Horſes guarded with ſolid Plates of 
Braſs, or other Metals; which from the Members defended by them 
received different Names, being called @pourrwwidia, TAapwria, 
CEANILS mpocepridue, SD eidua, TA eauneid ia, mapyxry- 
uit, KC. (4): Sometimes they were co ed of Skins, fortified 
with Plates of Metal curiouſly wrought into Plumes, or other Forms. 
Thus we find one of Virgil's Heroes arm'd his Steed (e); 


Spumantemque agitabat equum, quem pellis ahenis 
In plumam ſquamis auro conſerta tegebat. 


He {purr'd his gen'rous Horſe, whoſe Cloathing was 
A Skin beſet with Plates of Gold and Braſs, | 
Made in the Faſh'on of a coſtly Plume, 


They were likewiſe bedeck'd with various Ornaments, viz. with 
Bells, as we find Rheſus's Horſes in Euripides; with Cloathing of Ta- 
peſtry, Embroidery, and other curious Work; with rich C and 
Trappings, or what the Latins call Phalere, the Greeks $4 a eg, which 
ſome will have to be an Ornament for the Forehead, others for the 
Jaws; nor are there wanting, who think them to fignify all the Or- 
naments belonging to Horſes. | 


3 


(a) Suidas, Pollux, lib. 1. cap. X. n. V. (6) Hliad, 6, 684, (+) Pollux, 
los. cit, (4) Idem eodem cap. 09 En, XI. v. 770, _ 
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Of Camels and Elephants, which are ſo much talk'd of in the Wars 
of ſome Countries, we have no mention in the Grecian Story before 
the Times of Alexander, when we find a great Number of Elephants 
tranſported from the Eaſtern Parts of the World, Theſe were wont 
to carry into the Battel large Towers, in which ten, fifteen, and, as 
ſome affirm, thirty Soldiers were contain d, who annoy'd their Ene- 
mies with miſſive Weapons, themſelves being ſecure, and out of dan- 

(a). Nor were the Beaſts idle, or uſcleſs in nents; for 
fide that, with their Smell, their vaſt and amazing Bulk, and their 
ſtrange and terrible Noiſe, both Horſes and Soldiers were ſtruck with 
Terror and Aſtoniſhment, they acted their Parts couragiouſly, tramp- 
ling under Feet all Oppoſers, or catching them in their Trunks, and 
ing into the Air, or delivering them to their Riders (6). Nor was 
it unuſual for them to en with one another with great Fury, which 
they always doubled after they had receiv'd Wounds, tearing their Ad- 
verſaries in pieces with their Teeth (c). But in a ſhort time they were 
wholly laid aſide, their Service not —_ able to com the 
Miſchiefs frequently done by them: For though they were endued 
with great Sagacity, and approach'd nearer to Humane Reaſon than a- 
ny other Animal, whereby they became more tradable to their Go- 
aan gc pl" yay ag fy ont fem 
w „an Sd u t ies, 
vernable, and frequently 2 al their Rage upon their own Party, 
put them into Con uſion, committed terrible Slaughters, and deliver d 
the Victory to their Enemies; of which ſeveral remarkable Inſtances 
are recorded in the Hiſtorians of both Languages. 


"ip ” 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Grecian Arms and Weapons, with 
their Military Apparel. 


—_ _ 


HE Authors of Fables tell us, the firſt Perſon that put on Ar 
mour was Mars, who perhaps for no other Reaſon was honour d 
with the Title of God of War; it being very frequent with tho 
ancient Heathens gratefully to acknowledge their Obligations to the firſt 
Contrivers of any profitable Invention, by inſerting them into the Num- 
ber of their Deities, and decreeing to them the perpetual Care and So- 
vereignty of thoſe uſeful and ingenious Arts or Contrivances, whereof 
they were the firſt Authors. The Workman employ'd by Mars was 
Vulcan, at that Time a Maſter Smith in the. Iſle of Lemmos, and fo e- 

minent in his Profeſſion, that Poſterity advanc'd him among the Gods, 
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(«) Philefratus Vita Apellenii, Ib. L ea VI, (6) Corrine, lib. vllt. 
0 Polybing, lib. v. 
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and honour'd him with the Superintendency and Protection of his own 
Trade: But his Country men the Lemnians were not ſo fortunate; for 
they ſtand repreſented to all Ages as common Enemies of Mankind, 
and branded with Characters of Infamy for that execrable and perni- 
cious Device. Whence the Poets have fix'd upon them the Name of 
Eip7145 to continue the Memory of the Harm they did to Mankind. 
Thus Homer (a), | 


"Ev9& ws SivTits de apap nopicas]o meow [a. 
Turn'd out of Heay'n the Lemmians me receiv'd. 


Th, Country likewiſe was called Ziy7nis, as we find in Apollo 
nius (6), 


Elgeoiy xe & ) Emwryida Auer $xoyT0. 


To Lemnos, otherwiſe Sinteis call'd, 
They ſaibd. | 


From the ſame Original are deriv'd theſe common Proverbs, As A0 
xx, great and intolerable Evils; Ausf yep, a fatal or miſchie- 
vous hand; and An wuyicy HN to have a cruel and bloody Look (c). 
Though ſome will by no means allow this Character to have been gi- 
ven to the Lemnians for their Invention of Arms, but rather for the 
frequent Piracies and Outrages committed by them upon Foreigners, 
or for other Reaſons: Whereas they tell us, that Liber, or Bacchus, was 
the firſt that introduced into the World the Uſe of Weapons (4). 

The Arms of all the primitive Heroes were compos'd of Braſs, as 
appears from Homer, who is herein follow'd as well by the ancient 
Poets, both Greek and Latin, as all other Writers that give Account of 
thoſe Times. Pauſanias hath endeavour'd to prove this by a great 
number of Inſtances (e): *Tis reported in Plutarch (f), that when Ci- 
mon, the Son of Miltiades, convey'd the Bones of Theſeus from the Ile 
of Scyros to Athens, he found interr'd with him a Sword of Braſs, and 
a Spear with an Head of the fame Metal. More Examples would be 
ſuperfluous, ſince we are expreſly told by Heſiod, that there was no 
ſuch thing as Iron in thoſe Ages; but their Arms, all ſarts of Inſtru- 
ments, and their very Houſes were made of Braſs (g); 


Tois 4 by Nd A T4 yn, xdrxeu ve oixer, 
X2AX6 I" wpydCovro, wires I” d ions oidno@-. 


Nor yet to Men Iron diſcover'd was; 
But Arms, Tools, Houſes were compos'd of Braſc. 


— 


- (a) 7liad. « prope finem. (b) Argon. II. (c) Enftathius, Iliad. d. p. 
119. Edit. Baſil. (d) Iſidorus, Orig, lib, IX. cap. III. ( Laconicis, (F) The- 
fee, (gs) Oper. & Dieb. : And 
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And in later Ages, when the World was 'acquainted with the Uſe of 
Iron, the Artificers and their Occupation ſtill retain'd their old Names. 
Thus we are told by Ariſtotle (a), that x aax:v; denotes an Iron Smith: 
And (to trouble you with no more Inſtances in a Thing ſo commonly 
known) Plutarch (6) applies the Word e,a>xdoa7o to the making 
of Iron Helmets. | 

Some of their Arms were compoſed of Tin, eſpecially their Boots, 
as we read of Achilles's in the eighteenth Iliad. This Metal was like- 
wiſe frequently us'd in other Parts of their Armour, as appears from 
Agamemnon's Breaſt-plate (c), and Zneas's Shield (d). 

Several other Metals were made uſe of; Gold and Silver were in 
great Eſteem among them, yet the moſt Illuſtrious Heroes uſed them 
only as graceful Ornaments: They, whoſe whole Armour was compo- 
ſed of them, are uſually repreſented as more addicted to effeminate 
and delicate Arts, than manly Courage and Bravery. Glaucus's ms 
were indeed made of Gold, but the great Diomedes was content with 
Braſs. Amphimachus, who enter'd into the War with Golden Wea- 
pons, is compared by Homer to a trim Virgin (e), 


Nevns, Augiuayts Tt NopicCG ayaad Tire, 
OS xpuody Exov Ee, ie nvTe nepm 
Ni, dd Ti d 76 y EThpuece Avyers bee, 
AN d aun van yerot mid oxe©@ Alaxid ao 

Ey ToTafp@, Xevoor I" Aymnds ae Saipger 


Trick'd up in Arms of Gold for horrid War, 
Like ſome trim Girl, does Nomion's Son prepare, 
The vain Amphimachus ; but not that Show, 
Nor Pomp could ward off the unerring Blow; 
But by ZEacides depriv'd of Life, 

His Arms were ſeiz'd by the more skilful Chief. 


H. H. 
In like manner the Perſians, having given themſelves over to Softneſs 
and Pleaſure, engag'd with the rough Grecians, richly adorn'd with 
Gold and Jewels, and became an eaſy Prey to them. The Grecian He- 
roes, though not ſo unpoliſh'd, as to debar themſelves the Uſe of theſe 
Ornaments, yet were not ſo exceſſively profuſe of them, nor applied 
them to the ſame Ends and Purpoſes: Achilles's Shield, ſo curiouſly 
engrav'd by Vulcan, is a Lecture of Philoſophy, and contains a De- 
ſcription of almoſt all the Works of Nature, The Arms of other va- 
liant Princes are frequently adorn'd with Repreſentations of their noble 
Exploits, the Hiſtory of the Actions of their Anceſtors, or Bleſſings - 
receiv'd from the Gods; or filld with terrible Images of Lions, or 


— 


(a) Poetici, (b) Camille, ixanumoarto xpdyy mois mMiFou; ii g. 
(c) Iliad. V. (d) Iliad. u. (e) Iliad. C. prope finem. AT; 
, C7 EG 
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Dragons, and render d bright and ſhining to ſtrike Terror and Amaze- 


went into their Enemies, according to that of Homer (a); 


* 


e d dE ed 
Au Ein. 8 
Th' amazing Luſtre terrify'd the Sight, | 


Ss tis reported of our Briziſh Anceſtors, that they painted themſelves 
with divers Forms of Animals, thinking thereby to appear more terri- 
ble to their Enemies. 

The ancient Grecians were always armed, thinking it unſafe to ad- 
venture themſelves abroad without a ſufficient Defence againſt Aggret” 


' ſors. Hence Ariſtotle hath rationally inferred, That they were a bar- 


barous and uncivilized Nation: For being educated in the deepeſt Ig- 
norance, and having very little Senſe of that Juſtice and Honeſty, to 
which all Men are obliged by Nature's eternal and immutable Sanctions, 
being alſo in a great meaſure without the Reſtraint of humane Laws, 
all Perſons thought they had a juſt Title to whatever they could by a- 
ny means take into Poſſeſſion, which they had no other Method to ſe- 
cure, but that whereby they obtain'd it, and reſign'd their Claim when- 
ever a more potent Adverſary exhibited his Pretenſions. The Seas 
were filled with Pirates, the Land with Robbers, who made a Prey of 
whatever came to their Hands, and frequently made Incurſions into 
Countries, which they ſpoil'd and depopulated, and, if their Force was 
great enough, drove out the Inhabitants, and compelled them to ſeek 
new Seats. By Men of this Profeſſion, Io, Europa, Ganyme des, and 


many others, were ſtolen ; which put Tyndarys in ſuch a Fear for his 


Daughter Helen, that he cauſed all the young Princes that made their 
Addreſſes to her, to bind themſelves by a ſolemn Oath to recover her, 
if ever ſhe ſhould be convey'd away. The Sea, we are inform'd by 
Thucydides (6), was freed from Piracies by Mines King of Crete, who 
with a powerful Navy maintain'd for many Years the Sovereignty of 
it. But the Land was till infeſted; and therefore when Theſeus de- 
ſign'd to make his firſt Journey from Trazen to Athens, Plutarch tells 
us, that his Relations would have perſuaded him to go by Sea. For 
(ys he) it was at that Time very dangerous to trav bh Land to A- 
thens, u0 Place of the Country being Foo from Thieves and Murderers: 
For that Age produced a ſort of Men, for Strength of Arms, Swiftneſs of 
Feet, and Vigour of Body, excelling the ordinary Rate of Men, and in La- 
bours and Exerciſes indefatigable; yet making uſe of theſe Gifts of Nature 
to nothing good or profitable to Mankind; 4 rejoicing and taking Pride 
in Inſolence, and pleaſing themſelves in the Commiſſion of barbarous and 
inbhumane Cruelties, in ſeizing by Force whatever fell mto their Hands, 
and practiſing upon Strangers all manner of Outrages; who imagined that 
Civility, and Fuſtice, and Equity, and Humanity, (which they thought 
were commended by many, either for want of Courage to commit Injuries, 
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(ta) Iliad, I. (6) Lib. J. 
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ar Fear of receiving them) nothing at all to concern thoſe who were moſt 
daring and ſtrong (a). Of theſe indeed Hercules and Theſeus, and other 
generous and publick-ſpirited Princes, in a great meaſure freed the 
Country: But before that, twas not to be wonder'd if the Greciaxs 
always wore Arms, ſtanding Er- their Guard, eſpecially ſince in thoſe 
Days few of them were united into large Towns, but lived retiredly 
in Country Seats, or at the beſt in ſmall and defenceleſs Hamlets. This 
Cuſtom was firſt laid aſide at Athens, the Occaſion and Neceſſity there- 
of being firſt removed in that City (5): For Hiſtorians erally agree, 
that the Athenians entertained the decent Rules of Civilty and Huma- 
nity, were modelled into a regular Form of Government, and enjoyed 
the Happineſs of wholeſome and uſeful Laws before the reſt of the 
Grecians. Afterwards a Penalty was laid by Solon upon thoſe who 
wore Arms in the City without Neceſſity (c); that having in former 
Times been the Occaſion of frequent Murders, Robberies, and Duels. 
On the ſame Account was made the following Law of Zaleucus, 
Mn Sera 09pgr GTA iv T6 CindTnheiw, That no Perſon ſhould bear 
Arms in the Senate. 

Let us now return to the Deſcription of the Grecian Arms, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into, two Sorts, ſome of them being contrived for 
their own Defence, others to annoy their Enemies, The Primitive 
Grecians, we are told (4), were better furniſhed w'th the former, 
whereas the Barbarians were more induſtrious in providing the latter; 
the Generals of theſe being moſt concern'd how to deſtroy their Ene- 
mies, whilſt the Grecians thought it more agreeable to the Dictates of 
humane Nature, to ſtudy how to preſerve their Friends: For which 
Reaſon Homer always takes care to introduce his brave and valiant He- 
roes well armed into the Battel, and the Grecian Lawgivers deereed Pu- 
niſhments for thoſe that threw away their Shields, but excuſed thoſe 
that loſt their Swords or Spears; intimating hereby, that their Soldiers 
ought to be more careful to defend themſelves, than to offend their E- 
nemies (e). 

+ Firſt 2 us take Account of their Defenſive Arms, as fitted to the ſe- 
veral Members of the Body, beginning at the Head, which was guard- 
ed with an Helmet, called in Greek c ιν,νννννE˖umw, xανν , xipuc, &c. 
This was ſometimes compoſed of Braſs or other Metals, as Menelaus 8 


in Homer, : 

dp em $9411 KEQUANGW dee 
Giαν YaaAkelu, 

He put his HetJpiece on, compos d of Braſs. 


And very frequently of the Skins of Beaſts, which gave Occaſion to 
thoſe different Appellations, derived from the Names of Animals, 
whereby it is ſignified in Homer, as ixridin, Tabpein, d Ae, 


1 „* 
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(a) Plutarchus The ſeo. (6) Thucydide s, lib. 1. ( A ) Lwcianus Anas fide. 
(4) Ewripidis Scholiaſtes, (e] Plutarchns Felopidgs vetanu Anachar 
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AcovT@ ν . and others, of which none is more common than 
x win, Which was compoſed of a Dog's Skin: Euſtathius tells us twas 
Ford 1G) xyov a Water-Dog, and was ſo frequently uſed by the 
Ancients, that we find it ſometimes taken for the Name of an Helmet, 
though conſiſting of another ſort of Matter. Thus Homer (a), 


e191 d d', aw xeparagu EInKE 
14 —— 


He put on's Helmet of a Bull's Hide made, 


Theſe Skins were always worn with their Hair on; and to render 
them more terrible and frightful, the Teeth were frequently placed 
grinning on their Enemies, Thus the Soldier in Virgil (5) 


Thſe pedes tegmen torquens immane leonis, 

Terribili impexum ſeta cum dentibus albis, 

Indutus capiti, ſic regia tecta ſubibat. 

He ſhakes his Lion's Skin, whoſe griſly Hair 

And dreadful Teeth create in all a Fear : 

Thus having fortify'd his Martial Head, 

The Royal Roof he enters. 
Hom:r likewiſe arms Ulyſſes in the ſame manner (c); 
ui Ss ot awilu rigaraomw n 
Pidg monthly, TXX4cl d* lr inaciw 
"Ep7eT&]0 $e020s, M 3 ee 3e 
*Aeylidoy]O vis Sag Eyov Wa ut) kN. 
Ev Y eric audi. pion d ir H apipe. 
His Leathern Helmet on his Head he plac'd, 
Whoſe Inſide with the ſtrongeſt Thongs was lac'd; 
But all the outward Parts were fortify'd 
With the white Teeth of Boars. 


The fore part of the Helmet was open, for the Heroes all enter'd into 
the Bartel with Faces uncover'd; to the Side was fix'd a String, where- 
by it was ty'd to the Warriour's Neck. This was term'd 64,5, 
whence Homer {peaks of Paris thus (d); 


Aſs di uh. mtrviss > tnas ararly war Seply, 
Os 4: UT 413263010 ods Tera] Tpupanens. 
The well-wrought String, which ty'd his Helmet on 
Under his Chin, now choak'd the Champion. 


— 


(a) Iliad. . (b) AÆu¹,.. VII. v. 656. (.) Iliad. “. v. 261. (4) Iliad. 
*. V. 371. | 


Some 


*. 1 
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Some of its Parts receiv'd their Names from the Members guarded by 
them, as op,, that Part which cover'd the Eyebrows, and the reſt in 
like manner. The little Lappet erected over the Brow was by a Me- 
taphorical Term call'd y&90y, the Pent-houſe. But the moſt remark- 


able of all the Parts in the Helmet was its Creſt, term'd 2z4aG, and | 


aig (a), which was firſt us d by the Carians (5), and thence call'd 
by Alcens Kaetris Ne-; 


Abe Ts Ter Kacey. 
Shaking his Carian Creſt, 


For the Carians were once famous for Military Exploits, and oblig'd 
the World with this, and ſeveral other Inventions: Hence we are told 
by Thucydides (c), that it was cuſtomary for them to repoſite a little 
Shield and an Helmet in the Graves of their Dead. Some will have 
ea to be diſtinguiſh'd from e , that ſignifying the Conus, this 
the Plume fix d to it (4); but others allow no Difference between them. 
The former of theſe was compos d of various Materials, moſt of 
which were rich and chargeable, being deſign'd as an Ornament to the 
Helmet. The other likewiſe was adorn'd with divers forts of Paint. 
whence Pollux gives it the Epithets of zvay 3s, vaxivIivoCanig le). 
Homer has enrich'd it with Gold (F) 


TAte de oi nipv 3a Bernaply xporages dpany ay 
Kanal, Jaidanilu, em 5 youato xigo ne. 
A ſtrong and truſty Helmet next he made, 

Which when he'd rightly ſeated on his Head, 

The curious particolour'd Golden Creſt 

In beauteous Form he o'er the Helmet plac'd. 


One of Virgil's Heroes has his whole Helmet of Gold, and his Creſt 
painted with red (g), 


maculis quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus, criſtaque tegit galea auren rubra. 


Streak'd with large Spots of white the Thracian Steed 
Carry'd the Hero,who had arm'd his Head £ 
With Golden Helmet, and Creſt painted red. 


The Creſt was for. the moſt part of Feathers, or the Hair of Horſes 
Tails, or Mains; whence we read of aop05 irToyatrhs, xopus in= 
ode, ir v,,,ẽü Thus Homer (F); 


— 


(a) Heſychins, &c. (b) Herodotus Clio, Strabo, lib. XIV. (c) Lib. 1. 
(4) Suidas, &c. (e) Lib. I. cap. X. (h) Hiad, . 610. (4) /Encid. IX. 
49. (+) Iliad. . u, 382. 1 

J —— 0 


1 
i 
| 
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i 5g ws ATE TE 
ImmTeets Tevpdanaa, Teetweloyr d U eipeu 
Xun, d Hom © Ie Aogoer &jppt Tapes. 
Like ſome bright Star the creſted Helmet ſhone; 
The guilded Hairs, which Vulcan round the Cone 
Had plac'd, were all in ſportful Order mov d. 


The common Soldiers had only ſmall Creſts; the great Officers, and 
all Perſons of Quality, were diſtinguiſh'd by Plumes of a larger fre, 
and frequently took a Pride in wearing two, three, or four together, 
Suidas will have Geryon to have been famous in P for three Heads, 
on noother account, but becauſe his Helmet was adorn'd with three 
Creſts. Virgil deſcribes Turnuss Head-piece after the ſame manner (a), 
adding alſo to it the Figure of a Chimera, 

Cui triplici crinita juba galea alta Chimeram 

Suftines — —— 

Whoſe triple-creſted Helmet did ſuſtain 

A terrible Chimera. 
This Helmet was calld Tpvozaca; when it was ſurrounded with 
Plumes, 444019053 and when adorn'd with four, 7:7e#paac;. Thus 
Apollonins (b), 


Teregeales po Nog EmeAdumrero THANE. 
A four-told Plume with dazling Luſtre ſhone, 
Whoſe nodding Top o erlook d the dreadful Cone. 


The Defign of theſe was to ſtrike Terrour into- the Enemies; whence 
that of Homer (c), 


Jewiy 5 Abgas xavurepSer ee. 


For the ſame Reaſon Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, beſide a lofty Creſt, 
wore Goat's Horns upon his Helmet (4). We are told indeed by Sui- 
das, that the Te: 915, or Creſt it ſelf, was ſometimes term'd x. 
Nevertheleſs ſome of the ancient Helmets had no Creſt or Cone at 
aul. This ſort was call'd z47a7vF, as we learn from Hamer (c), 


4103 ,, of zunilu xepaniew tons 
Tevpeilw, 4pantv Ti Y dN, i T5 KaATATVE 
KEKANT o joonn— 
His Bull-ckin Helmet on his Head he plac'd, 
Kraut calbd, cauſe without Cone or Creſt, 
Other ſorts of Ornaments were us d in Helmets, as in that call'd 


6 


(a) /Encid. VII. v. 785, (6) Lib. III. (&) 11iad, III. Plutarchus 
Pyrrhe, (/) Lied, x", 6) . * 


gepdyn, 
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gegdyn, which Name — the Ridge of a Mountain, and on that 
account is apply d to Helmets having ſeveral g.. Em nencies, or 
Parts jutting out (a). Homer has taken notice of this ſort alſo (6), 


e geeadin op o Fs FanKoCdpeds 
Nor cou'd his Helmet made of folid Braſs 
Ward off the Blow —— —— 


OF all the Grecian Helmets the Bœotian is faid to have been the beſt 
(c). The Macedonians had a peculiar one term'd zawi , which was 
compoſed of Hides, and ſerv'd inſtead of a Cap to defend them from 
the Cold, according to the Epigram in Swidas, 


KawTin, 1 ,t] Maxediguy £9000 Umravy, 
Kat ouimas & vigeT@, Y xipvs &y ToAkug. 


No Helmet forg'd in brawny Vulcan's Cave, 

Nor Bear's, or Lion's grizly Skin I'd crave ; 

But an old broad-brim'd Macedonian Cap, 

Whoſe ſpacious Sides ſhou'd round my Shoulders wrap, 
Thus all Attacks with greateſt Eaſe I'd bear, 

As well the Storms of Weather, as of War. 


Were I to chuſe what Armour I wou'd have, 5 


H. H. 


Pliny attributes the firſt Invention of Helmets to the Lacedemonians( 
as likewiſe of the Sword, and Spear: But this muſt be underſtood: on- 
ly of the peculiar ſorts of thoſe Weapons us'd at Sparta; other kinds 
of them being known before the firſt Foundation of the Spartan Go- 
vernment, or Nation. 

The Heroes prided themſelves in wearing for their Defence the Skins 
of wild Beaſts, which they eſteem'd Badges of their Proweſs. Inſtan- 


ces of this kind are every where to be met with in the Pocts. Hence 
Theocritus (e): 


AuTdp dh p rc Y au yevos zopctre 
Axpo Jippea N donpulor SDH 


Over his Neck and Back a Lion's Skin was thrown 
Held up by 't's Feet 


Hercules's Lion's Skin is very famous in Story, and Homer's great 
Princes are frequently introduced in the ſame Habit; in Imitation of 
whom the other Greek and Latin Poets have arm'd their Heroes. Thus 
Aoeſtes in Virgil (F), 


Mm 


— 


5 


(a) Heſychius, (b) Iliad. X. v. 96. (e) Pollux, lib, I. cap. X. (4) Lib. 
VII. cap. LVI. (e) . (f ) ueid. V. v. 36. | 
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c ccurrit Aceſtes 
Horridus in jaculis, & pelle Libyſtidos urſaæ. 
Aceſtes dreadful for his horrid Darts, 
And for the Libyan Bear-skin that he wears, 
Met them 
But we find they were not aſhamed of uſing better and mos 
heſe that 


Armour for their Defence, the ordinary forts of which were t 
follow: 


Mirpn. made of Braſs, but lin'd with Wool, and worn next to the 
Skin, underneath the Coat of Mail. This we learn from Homer ſpeak- 
ing of a Dart that pierc'd thro' the reſt of the Hero's Armour, but 
was ſo blunted by the Ai ren (a), that it only ras'd his Skinz 
Abri I" aur” 19uvy 331 Cos nes ö x Re 
xęiceio owt yo, x, dub WvTeT? Fung, 

Ey oc" brrece Cos et agneuTi TIKpis GIS 05" 

Aid & ap Cong tannato Sardanktonn, 

Kei 12 Fwpnnes mohvÞ ard dis npnpaos, 

Mirpns O', lu tber Fpumer pos, Epros dovTuys 

H of TA&50v epuTo 

She to that Part the deadly Shaft convey'd, 

Where meeting Claſps a double Breaſt-plate made; 

Straight on his Belt it fell, nor there cou'd ſtay, 

But thro' both Belt and Breaſt- plate forc'd its way; 

And now his laſt beſt Hopes, the well-lin'd Braſs, 2 


Which againſt Darts his ſureſt Refuge was, 
It ras'd, but cou'd not thro' it make a perfect Paſs. 
| H. H. 
Za ue, or Cocyo, reach'd from the Knees to the Belly, where it 

was join'd to the Brigandine (6). But the latter of chele Names is 
more frequently taken for the Belt ſurrounding the reſt of the Armour. 
Thus Homer (c); 

Abos i of Cos N YMαẽEHñbñ, nd" inivep?3s 

Za hd re, % witplu, l Yarxnes dE“ ⁰Z dvd eg. 

His rich embroider'd Belt he then unbrac'd, 

And all his Armour underneath it plac'd, / 

Which by the hands of skilful Smiths were made. 
This was ſo eſſential to a Warriour, that Z@vyvHaz came to be a ge- 


neral Name for putting on Armour (4): Whence Homer introduces 
Agamemnon commanding the Grecians to arm themſelves thus (e); 


— 


(a) Iliad. . & Euſtathius ibid. p. 345. Edit. Baſil, (b) Euftathius bid. 
e Iliad. d“. (4) Pauſanias Baoticis. (e) Iliad,. N. 


Ar peic ng 
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ATpeiIns J Binoer, id Coram darayw 
Atrides ſtraight commands them all to arm, 


The fame Poet, when he makes that Hero reſemble the God of War 
in his Can, is ſuppoſed (as Pauſanias (a) tells us) to mean his whole 
Armour. The Romans had the ſame Cuſtom, as appears from Pla- 
tarch (C): And it prevail'd alſo amongſt the Perſians; whence Herodotus 
relates, how Xerxes having reach'd Abdera, when he fled from Athens, 
and thinking himſelf out of danger, did aug Thy HC, or difarm 
himſelf (c). But Con is a more general Name than C gp, and ſigni- 


7 


fies the Hir pN. 

| Get conſiſted of two Parts, one of which was a Defence to the 
Back, the other to the Belly; the extreme Parts of it were term'd 
T]eovyss, the middle yvaara (d). The Sides were coupled together 
with a fort of Buttons (e). The ſame may be obſerv d in Silius (F) of 
the Roman Lorica, which differ'd not much from the Grecian Thorax, 
whence OwegZE is by Heſychius expounded Aweixyor. 


— qua fibula mor ſus 
Lorice crebro laxata reſolverat ictu. 


Huilwdxioy was an Half-thorax, or Breaſt-plate, which Pollux tells us 
was firſt invented by Fan, and we find it very much eſteem'd by A- 
lexander, who, as Polyenus (g) reports, conſidering that the entire ©«- 
ent might be a Temptation to his Soldiers to turn their Backs upon 
their Enemies, thoſe being equally guarded by it with their Breaſts, 
commanded them to aſide their Back- pieces, and arm themſelves 
with 1u!1S$opd,a, Br __ that ſo whenever were put to 
flight, their Backs might be expoſed naked to their ies. The 
Aces were not all compos'd of the ſame ſtuff; ſome were made of 
Line, or Hemp twiſted into ſmall Cords, and cloſe ſet together; 
whence we of Thoraces bilices, and trilices, from the Number of 
Cords fix'd one upon another. Theſe were frequently us'd in Hunting, 
becauſe the Teeth of Lions, and other wild Beaſts, were unable to 
ierce thro' them, ſticking in the Cords ; but not ſo often carried into 
Bartels, as Pauſanias obſer ves (): Yet there are not wanting Inſtances 
of this ſort, for Ajax the Son of Oileus has the Epithet of a;yo3 n 
in Homer (i); 8 


Ajax the leſs a Linnen Breaſt- plate had. 


Alexander likewiſe is reported by Plutarch to have worn Gdeαν,⁊ 


— . 


| (4) Loco citato. () Coriolano. (c) Urania. cap. CXX. (4) Pollux, 
Pauſania: Articis, (e) Paaſanias ibid. (F) Lib. VII. (2) Strateg. lib. LV. 
% Anicis, (i) dliad, C. FM 


Aviv 
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aivzy S727, or a double-twiſted Linnen Thorax: And Inhicrates 
caus'd his Soldiers to lay alide their heavy and unwieldy Brigandines of 
Iron, and go to the Field in Hempen Armour, as Cornelius Nepos hath 
inform'd us in his Life of that Captain. The ordinary Matter the Tho- 
races were made of, was Braſs, Iron, or other Metals, which were 
ſometimes ſo exquiſitely harden'd, as to be proof againſt the greateſt 
Force. Plutarch (a) reports, that Zoilus an Artificer having made a Pre- 
ſent of two Iron Brigandines to Demetrius Poliorcetes, for an Experi- 
ment of their Hardneſs, caus'd an Arrow to be ſhot out of an Engine 
call'd Catapulta, plac d about twenty-fix Paces off; which was fo far 
from piercing the Iron, that it ſcarcely ras d, or made the leaſt Imprei- 
fion on it. This Armour was of two ſorts; one of which, becauſe it 
conſiſted of one or two continued Pieces of Metal, and was inflexible, 
and able to ſtand upright, was term'd dE SudE,, or Faris (). 
The other was compoſed of a Beaſt's Hide, according to the Poet, 


m—_—k Fc cure 


Whence the Latin Word Lorica is thought to be deriv'd from Lorum. 
This was ſet with Plates of Metal in various Forms ; ſometimes in 
Hooks, or Rings, not unlike a Chain; ſometimes reſembling Feathers, 
or the Scales of Serpents, or Fiſhes ; to which Plates or Studs of Gold 
were often added: whence we read of $wegxes dAvordwrot, AcTH 
Seri, coat wrtoi, &c. And the Greek and Latin Poets frequently 
mention them. Thus Silius (c), ſpeaking of the Conſul Flaminins; = 


Loricam induitur, tortos huic nexilis hamos 
Ferro ſquama rudi, permiſtoque aſperat auro. 
Vircil arms his Heroes after the ſame manner (4); 


——— —Rutulum thoraca indutus, aenis 
Horrebat ſquamis 


Dreſs d in his glitt ring Breaſt- plate, he appear'd 
Frightful with Scales of Braſs. | 
The fingle Plates being ſometimes pierc'd thro ars, and miſſive 


8 
Weapons, it was cuſtomary to ſtrengthen them by ſetting two, three, 
or more, upon one another. Thus Statins (e), 


— ter inſuto ſervant ingentia ferro 
Pectora 


With triple Plates of Iron they defend 
Their Breaſts. 


— 
— — 


— 


(a) Demetrio. (b) Enſtathins, (e) Lib. v. (4) N XI. (c) me 
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And in another Place (a), 


Multiplicem tenues iterant thoraca catenæ. 
The little Chains a mighty Breaft-plate join. 


Whence in the ſame manner as from the Number of Cords, were 
term'd bilices, and trilices; in Greet, Þ1rx07, & Tera. Virgil (a), 


Loricam conſertam hamis, auroque trilicem, 
The three-fold Coat of Mail beſet with Hooks and Gold. 


Kvynuides, Ocrea, were Greaves of Braſs, or other 
to defead the Legs. Whence Heſiod (c), 88 * 


aynuid\as pery Nö page, 
Hpaics xAvTa Sopa, wet Ah e EINKey. 


The Greaves of ſhining Braſs, which Vulcan gave, 
He round his Ancles plac'd 


Homer frequently compoſeth them of Tin (4); 


TevZs di of xvnuidas d xawrripoie: 
He made his Greaves of beaten Tin. 


The Sides were generally clos d about the Ancles with Buttons, which 


were ſometimes of ſolid Gold or Silver, as we have it in the Game 


Poet (e); 
KrnuiJas Z pore wet xvipyo urs 
Kands, &pyvpioioiy Eniogueiors dpapyas. 


The curious Greaves he round his Ancles clos'd 
With Silyer Buttons, 


It is probable, that this Piece of Armour was at firſt either peculiar'ts 
the Grecians, or at leaſt more generally uſed by them than Na- 
tions ; becauſe we find them perpetually calf aby the Fo oet, 


m—_—_— yd Axa 


Xeipets were Guards for their Hands, which we find alſo to have 
ben ids by ins of hams; with other Defences for their Arms. 


ee roms 
(«) Theb. XII. (6) A. III. 467, (e) Scuto, (4) 2liad, V. v. C125 
Aaris 


(+) Aud. J. v. 136, 
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Acre, a Buckler. This was firſt us d by Pratus and Acriſius of 


Argos (a). It was ſometimes compoſed of Wickers woven together, 
according to Virgil (o); 


— fletuntque ſalignas 
Umbonum crates 


The Buckler they of Oſiers make 


Whence it is term'd I (c). It was likewiſe made of Wood; and 
becauſe it was ient that the Warriours ſhould be able with the 

eateſt eaſe to wield it, they uſually choſe the lighteſt fort of Wood 
r this uſe, as the Fig, Willow, Beech, Poplar, Elder- trees, c. as 
we are inform'd by Pliny (d). But it was commonly made of Hides ; 
whence we find ſo frequent mention of , be Theſe were 
doubled into ſeveral Folds, and fortify'd with Plates of Metal. Ajax's 
Buckler was compos'd of ſeven Folds of Hide, and oover d with a ſin- 
gle Plate of Braſs, as we read in Homer (e); 


gd x alonov £7] aComov | 
Tabea Carpepior, emi d byoor nnace yah. 
Made of the Hides of ſeven well fatted Bulls, 

And cover'd with a Plate of Braſs. 


Achilles's was guarded with three Folds more, as the Poet tells us, 
& 45, & proxima ru pit 


Terga novena boum, decimo tamen orbe moratum eſt. 


It pierc'd the Braſs, and thro' nine Hides it broke; 

But could not penetrate the tenth. | 
But the ſame Hero's in Homer was more ſtrongly fortified by two 
Plates of Braſs, two of Tin, and a fifth of Gold (f); 

FI 7 TN a5 nao Kano lun, 

Tag Ivo yaaxdas, Ivo d HI031 tawriou, 

Thy 5 Ula tyevold 

For with five Plates Vulcan it fortify'd, 

With two of Braſs, two Tin, and one of Gold. 


The principal Parts of the Buckler were theſe : | 


* 4 


AvTuZ, ixus, ene, or xUανο, the outmoſt Round, or Cir- 


cu 


— 


— 


(a) Panſanias Corinthiac. G. p. 131. Edit. Hanov. (b) Aneid. VII. 632. 


(e) Hep chin. (4) Nat Hiſtor, lib. V1, cap. XL. e 
(F) Iliad. . =, a cap. XL. (.) Iliad i. v. 222. 


Ougants 


MX 


's 
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Opeands. and pueioouedaior, in Latin umbo, a Boſs jutting out in 
the middle of the Buckler, upon which was fix d another protuberant 
part rerm'd ge es po IP: This i of great qt to them, not on- 
ly in glancing off, and ing miſſive Weapons, but in bearing down 
their Enemies. Whence Martial has this Alluſion, 


In turbam incideris, cundtos umbone repellet. 


Should you be in a Crowd, your Slave 
Wou'd with his Boſs repell them all. 


Texaudò was a Thong of Leather, and ſometimes a Rod of Metal, 
reaching croſs the Buckler, whereby they hung it upon their Shoulders, 
according to the primitive Faſhion (a): W hence Homer (5), 


d-.43 $.--v. of 
rap dr hh 
| Aavis ow) TeA4havi XN ajhel Te0E e HE ard. 


Down from his Shoulders the huge Buckler fell 
With it's loos'd Thong. 


It was ſometimes call'd z&y@y, except this may be underſtood of the 
Rod to which the 7e\«u@y was faſten d, as Heſychins unds it, 
which ſeems moſt ble; and that zay6yz5 were Rods whitedy the 
Bucklers were held (as Homer's Scholiaſt reports) but TeAauaves, the 
Thongs affix'd to them, and hung upon the Warriour's Shoulders, tho? 
Euſtathius will have them to have been put to the former uſe, and to 
be the fame with x.avyss (c). Sometimes the Bucklers were held by 
little Rings call'd 74praxes ; but at length moſt of the Grecians us d 
an Handle call'd ;y avoy, or 344vn, which, tho' ſometimes ſpoken of 
with the former Names, and explain'd by them, was really different 
from both, being invented by the Carians (d), and, as tis commonl 
thought, compoſed for the moſt part ot ſmall Iron Bars, plac'd croſs 
each other, and reſembling the Letter & (e). When the Wars were 
ended, and the Bucklers (as was cuſtomary) hung up in the Temples of 
the Gods, they took off the Handles, thereby to render them unfit to 
ſerve in any ſudden Inſurrection: Whence - Ariſtophanes introduces a 
Perſon aſſrighted, when he faw Bucklers hanging up with Handles, 


Ol He., Fyuer Þ mipranas. 
O ſad! The Bucklers Handles have. 


Which another had alſo found fault with a little before; 


— 
— 


(a) Euſtathius, Iliad. H. p. 184+ Edit. Baſil, (6) 1liad WW. (e) Loco eitato. 
(4) Etymologie i Autor, Homeri —_ & c. (e) Enftathins, loco eitato. : 
- O 
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Ou ð xe, & mp ods , , tu wpovolas 
TawTas £41 aur; moepratiy dyate Lia, 


Eſchylus ſpeaks of little Bells hung upon Bucklers to ſtrike Terror in- 
to the Enemy, 


da deri 5 mo | 
X&AKHAGLTU TANGE0E KAI alts DUC? 


Moſt of the Bucklers were curiouſly adorn'd with all forts of Fi- 

es of Birds and Beaſts, eſpecially ſuch as were of generous Natures, 
as Eagles, Lions, gc. Nor of theſe only, but of the Gods, of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, and all the Works of Nature; which Cuſtom was de- 
riv'd from the Heroick Ages, and continu'd in later Times, being (as 
Herodotus (a) reports) firſt introduced by the Carians, and from them 
communicated to the Grecians, Romans, and Barbarians. 

The Grecians had ſeveral forts of Bucklers, the moſt remarkable of 
which ſeem to have been thoſe of Argos, which are thought to be 
bigger than the reſt; whence Virgil compares them to Polypheme's mon- 
ſtrous Eye, which he tells us was (6), . 


Argolici chypei, aut Phœbeæ lampadis inſtar. 
Like an Argolick Buckler, or the Sun. 


Moſt indeed of the ancient Bucklers ſeem to have cover d the whole 
Body ; whence Virgil (c), 


clypeique ſub orbe teguntur. 
Under their Bucklers cover'd cloſe they ſtand. 


Tyrta#45 enumerates the Members protected thereby, 


Mnpus Te, xvi hg Te KATO, Y Sepva, Y © (urs 

Acids uvpeins tyaspt naahuddperG. 
Thighs, Legs, and Breaſt, Belly and Shoulders roo 
The mighty Buckler cover'd, 


This farther appears from the Cuſtom of carrying dead Soldiers out 
of the Field upon their Bucklers; whence we read of the famous Com- 
mand of the Spartan Mothers to their Sons, H Ta, , em 7&v, i. e. 
Either bring this, (meaning the Buckler) or be brought upon it; mean- 
ing, they ſhould: either ſecure their Bucklers, or loſe their Lives in de- 
fending them (4). And Homer for the ſame reaſon calls them di- 


— 


2 


— — 


(a) Lib, I. C) Aneid. III. () vEncid, II. (4). Plutarchus Apophthegm. 


Lac one, 2 
| Jas 
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Sas dugiCeiras, and ToIlwvexas. which Euſtathius interprets a; - 
Ip, i. e. of the ſame ſize with a Man (a). 

Their Form was uſually round, whence Virgit's clypei orbis, and the 
frequent Mention of 4a7id'ss eVuvxAou, Tay7o7* i544, &c, Hence 
the utmoſt Circumference was calld xvza@-, as hath been already ob- 
{erv'd. | 

There were likewiſe Shields of leſſer Sizes and other Forms, the 
uſe of ſeveral of which was later than the Heroick Ages. 

Tep5cy, or tyeppery was ſquar d, like the Figure rhombus, and firſt 
us'd by the Perſians (5). 

| ©0835 Was oblong, and uſually bending inward : It ſeems to have 
been the ſame which is call'd in Pollux (c) &5is noian t73e9unnnce 

Awohicy ſeems to have been ſhap'd like the former, and compos'd 
of Hides with the Hair, whence Grammarians derive it from a491&, 
i, e. hairy. It was very light, whence (as Euſtathius (d) obſerves) Ho- 
mer gives it the Epithet eeg ev. 

— — a5 
Acid ag LUA, AuTihIa TE Meese Ha. 

Irn Was a {mall and light Buckler in the Form of an Half- Moon 
(e), or, according to Xeno reſembling an Ivy- leaf, and firſt us d 
by the Amazons. But Suidas will have it to be a kind of four- ſquate 
Buckler, wanting the ive, or exterior Riſing. 

This was the chief of all their Arms: The Regard they had of it 
appears both from what has been 1 d concerning their 
Cate in adorning and preſerving it; and from the common Story of 
Epaminondas, Who having receiy'd a mortal Wound, and lying under 

e Agonies of Death, with great Concern inquir'd whether his Buck- 
ler was ſafe (F). Chabrias the famous Athenian, when his Ship was 
ſunk, rather choſe gains. Gu reſign his Life with his Buckler, than 
leaving it, to eſcape to another Veſſel (g). Military Glory indeed be- 
ing eſteem'd the greateſt that humane Nature was capable of, they had 
a profound Regard for all forts of Arms, which were the Inſtruments 
why ey attain'd itz whence to leave them to their Enemies, to 
give them for a Pledge, or diſpoſe of them any diſhonourable way, 
was an indelible Diſgrace both in Greece (5), and at Rome, and ſcarce 
ever to be car be a by wy 

Thus have I endeayour'd to give you a Deſcription of the princi 
of the Grecian Defenſtue 4 which are in general — 2 2497 
THC, gu πννE, h t, and TrglanuaTa. | 

The only Offenſive Arms usd by the Ancients, were Stones, or 
Clubs, and ſuch as rude Nature furniſſid them with. They were 
wholly ignorant of all thoſe Arts and Contrivauces to deſtroy their E- 
nemies, which Neceſſity and Thirſt of Glory afterwards introduced 


into the World. Thus Horace deſcribes the Fights of thoſe wild and 


uncultivated Ages, 


te 


2 — — 


(s) Mad. E., (6) Srrabo, lib. XV. (c) Lib. l. cap. X. (4) Iliad. . P. 453. 
Edit. Baſil. (e) Ifidorus Hiſpal. Origin. lib. XVIII. (Ff) Ammianus, lib, XXv. 
0 vEmilins Probus in Chabria, (V) Ariſteſ band Schaliaſter Rluto. 
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Unguibus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, que poſt falricaverat uſus. 

Sharp Nails, and Fiſts, the firſt Arms only were, 
Then Clubs came into uſe, next Men took care 
To make more hurtful Weapons, 


Lucretius hath an elegant Paſſage to the ſame purpoſe (a); 


Arma antiqua manus, ungues, denteſque fuere, 

Et lapides, & item ſilvarum fragmina, rami, 

Et flamme, atque ignes, poſtquam ſunt cognita primum ; 
Poſterius ferri vis eſt, eriſque reperta : 

Sed prius eris erat quam ferri cognitus uſus. 

In the firſt Ages, Nails, Hands, Teeth would pleaſe 
A Combatant for Arms, and Boughs of Trees, 

Or Stones, or flaming Brands with Anger thrown, 
Were then the beſt, and chiefeſt Weapons known: 
Men afterwards in Miſchief wiſer far 

Us'd Irn and Brazen Arms in ev'ry War. 

Of theſe Braſs firſt began to kill. 
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E. D. 


Theſe Clubs were call'd $za2ſy:; and $aadſyia; whence' Gram- 
marians conjecture that Squadrons of Soldiers were term'd O2A4% £5 
(% and by the Latins, Phalanges, from this primitive way of fighting. 


I ̃ be principal of their Offen/zve Weapons in later Ages was +". 
and Sp, Spear, or Pike, 1 Body of which was compar of Wool 
in the Heroick Times moſt commonly of Aſh; whence we have ſo 


frequent mention in Homer of pueain, as when he ſpeaks of Achilles's 


Spear () 
TInatdda lin, Thy Tate giaw ge Xeipoy 


TInais i #opugns, govor Ep hpwear. 
The Aſhen Spear for Murder then deſign'd, 
When to his Father with a cruel Mind 
Old Chiron gave it. 
The Trojans were likewiſe arm'd from the ſame Tree (d); 
Kai IIeian O, Y ads tv ppucrlo Tletduounr. 


The Head, aty uy, was of Metal. So was alſo the oavowr} ; 
is ſo calldeither q. 9av4wTHe, from Favess, a Croſs; or RR 
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(a) Lib. V. (b) Euſtatbius, Iliad. 4. P. 357. Edit. Baſil, &c. 11 , T. 
„% (4) Wind. 9 37, a 
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2 Lizard, which it is ſaid to have reſembled, being hollow at one End, 
where it was fix d into the Bottom of the Spear; and ſharp at the o- 
ther (a), which being thruſt into the Ground upheld the Spear erect, 
when the Soldiers reſted from the Toil of War, Whence Homer, 
ſpeaking of Diomedes's Followers (6); 


£19; d Tdi 

Ev dor, d xpaoir  Eyov , ie, Ie t ct 
Oe? om gavpwTiEN νννS 
Sleeping about him all his Men they found, 
Under their Heads were laid along the Ground 


Great Shields, their Spears erected upright ſtood 
Upon their Brazen Points, 


Aviftotle obſerves, that the ſame Cuſtom was practis d amongſt the I- 
3 in his Days (c). And it ſeems to have been common in other 


ations, as may appear from the firſt Book of Samuel (d), where Saul 
is aid to have ſlept with his Spear fix d in the Earth cloſe by his Head. 
In Times of Peace they rear d their Spears againſt Pillars, in al 

wooden Caſe call'd Sze5Þoz#n, as we have it in Homer (e); | 


Eſ.y0g 6 Enos gipor e595 xiove wares? 
Aug buns EvToodey £v 08 

Againſt his Pillar in a well-made Caſe 

He hung his Spear. 


Virgil ſpeaks ſomething to the ſame purpoſe (f); 
Exin, que in me diis ingenti adnixa colummæ 
Adibus aſtabat, validam vi corripit haſtam. 
Straight he pulls down with all the Force he cou d 


A Spear, that in the middle of the Houſe 
Was rear d againſt a mighty Pillar. 


There were two ſorts of Spears, as Strabo hath well obſery'd (8): The 
former was us d in cloſe Fight, and call'd S;pu 5e2x73r, for the Uſe and 
excellent Management of which the Abantes are celebrated in Homer (h); 


To & au "ACayres imorre Soo, rde xoubwrres, 
AlYNunTeal, piuaaTH operTio! MENINGE 
On pie ]‘ ], st. 


— —— 1 


(a) Euſtathius, Pollux, lib. I. cap. V. (6) Iliad. x', v. 151. (c) De Arte 
roetica. (4) Cap. XXVI. v. 7. (4) od. d. (F) ei. XII, v. 92. 
(s) Lib. Xx. (6) Iliad. G. v. 543. 
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Th' Abantes follow'd him, whoſe buſhy Hair 

Lies thick behind; Akants, who never fear 

Cloſe Fights, but bravely ſtrike the Breaſt-plates through 
With Aſhen Spears. 8 0 


Where may be obſerv d the Signification of the Word d , , which 
(as the Scholiaſt remarks) is apply d to Arms us d in cloſe Fight; where- 
as T&Areir belongs rather to miſſive Weapons, which are calbd by the 
general Names of T«a74, and B, of which kind was the other 
fort of Spears: Whence we find one making this Boaſt, 


Avet q axovTiCo 3ow ,, Tis vis. 
I ſtrike as far with a Spear, as another with an Arrow, 


This was frequently us d in the Heroick Duels, where the Combatants 
firſt threw their Spears, and then made uſe of their Swords, Thus 
Hector and Achilles (a), Menelaus and Paris (6), and the reſt of the He- 
roes attack one another. Theocritus bath deſcribed the Combat of Ca- 
for and Lynceus after the ſame manner (c); 


Ee & @e#TIS2 TITUS KO pAuor Tovou EX, 
ANN & Ts Ti X poò⸗ yuurodey 1016. 
Air Td = expe, vd pog ru Sunnoada, 
Asp dn, cv evi Sevlos mayerTa. 

To & ef ix Ki igvarapiie, giver avis 
Ted x tn” dAAdAUGL, pdxns I" & Yer tron, 
Firſt with their Spears began the noble Strife, 

Each ſought to find an open Paſs to Life; 

But all in vain, the Shields the Stroaks endur'd, 
Their Spears were broken, and the Men ſecur'd; 
Their Swords they drew, the Blades like Lightning ſhone 
Before the Thunderbolt falls ſwiftly down; 


Now roſe their Fury. 1 
. Creech 


The Macedonians had a peculiar fort of Spear calld ovetwe, which 


was. fourteen or ſixteen Cubits in length. 
SleO, a Sword, which, according to ancient Cuſtom, was hung 


in a Belt put round the Shoulders. Whence Homer (d); 


Augi d dp operow Bdatto Ei dpyvegnnue. 
His Silver-hilted Sword about his Shoulders hung. 


* N „ 
— 


(a) Iliad. . (6) Aliad. . (e) Idyll. g. v. 187, (ﬆ) Iliad. C. 
Heſiod, 
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Heſiod, and the reſt of the Poets mention the ſame Cuſtom (a); 
Nyuorow Se piy dug werdyderov ave ExeTO 

XAAKE( £% te, YO; monnm—— 


A Brazen Sword 
Plac'd in the Belt, down from his Shoulders hung. 


The Belt reach'd down to their Thighs. Whence Homer's Hero (6); 


ING ©47yavo 6Zy eprat / rare wnps. 
Straight from his Thigh his Sword he draws. 


And Virgil's ZEneas (c); 2 


<< 


— yy 
Eripit a femore 


t may be enquir'd whether the Sword was hung upon the right Side, 
or the left; to which ſome reply, that Foot-Soldiers wore it on the 
left, Horſemen on the right; _ Foſephus (d) expreſly mentions Horſe- 
men with their Swords on their right Sides: But whether this was 
conſtantly obſerv'd, or frequently vary d, as Lipſſus (e) has obſery'd of 
the Roman Sword, cannot eaſily be deter min d. The Scabbard was 
call'd xo0a835; cloſe to it was hung a Dagger, or Ponyard, call'd 73 


Tac Tl Aletor, Or TaggC avi Chi according to Eu- 
( 


ſtathins Sei oy, or £ſ7,64etd oy, and in Homer way ates. 
It was ſeldom us'd in Fight, but on all Occaſions ſupply'd the want of a 
Knife, as appears from the Poet, out of whom Ifhallonly {ct down this 
one Inſtance (g): 


ATpedng d gpraeul Cr yep udy apar, 
Hei p Eigtos ue xngly alty hopro, 
Apvay £% Ki0aADy THjLVE rA 
Drawing his Dagger, which was always put 
Cloſe by his Sword, Atrides ſtraightway cut 
Some Hairs from the Lambs Heads. 


Poſidonins in Arhenaus tells us, the fame Cuſtom was isd by the 
ancient Gauls (h). Cloſe by this, or rather inſtead t f, the Sol- 
diers of lower Ages uſed a Dagger calld @x:yaurs, which was 
borrow'd from Perſians (i). They had ſometimes another 


— — 


(a) Scuto Hereulis. (b) Odyſſ. >'. (c) Eneid. Xx. v. 16. (4) Excidii 
Heroſolym. lib, III. (e) Militia Romana, (F) Iliad. N. Gs) Iliad. . (5) 
&atTyores. lib, XIV. (7) Meoſchopulns in vocibus Atticis, Pollux, & c. 

D4 1 Sword 
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Sword call'd von, which was the ſame with the Roman Enſis falca- 
tus, and our Faulchion, or Scimeter, and was chiefly us d by the In- 
habitants of Argos. Not much unlike this were the Lacedemonian 
Swords, call'd, according to Pollux, Zuivay, but, as Xenophon, E ui Nai, 
and, by the Athenians, uvicizs (a). They were bent Faulchion- like, 
and in length far leſs than thoſe commonly us'd in other Parts of 
Greece: The Reaſon of which Cuſtom being demanded of Antalcidas; 
*Tis (ſaid he) becauſe we encounter our Enemies hand to hand (6b): And 
when another Perſon told Ageſilaus in Deriſion, That a Juggler on a 
Stage would make nothing of ſwallowing their Swords ; Well (reply'd 
the King) yer with theſe little Weapons we are able to reach our Enemies 
(c). The only thing further remarkable in the old Grecian Sword, is 
the Hilt, which they took a great Pride in adorning, not ſo much 
with Silver and Gold, and precious Stones, as with Figures of Lions 
Heads, c. to make them appear more terrible to their Enemies. 

AZivn, a ſort of Pole- ax. With this Weapon Agamemnon was en- 
counter d by Piſander in Homer (d); 


6 d ua amid & &acm xanlsy 
AZirluy ty aAxov, tAdive Q dα TEALKKO, 
Mzxeo, eFH 
The other from his Buckler ſtraightway drew 

A curious Brazen Ax, whoſe Handle few 

Cou'd match for Length, for Olive, or for Work. 


TIzA&xvs, was not much different from the former, and is join d 
with it in Homer (e); 
Ae Y tfys dey is hor, tra d ty OTEs, 
Otto Sn merextar, x, dZIwyor A govTe 
Both Parties fighting cloſe together ſtood, 
And unconcern'd alike for Loſs of Blood, 
Axes and Hatchets us'd. 


Several other Weapons of leſs Note may oceur in Authors; whereof 

I ſhall mention only one more, and then proceed to the miſſive Wea- 

s: It is zoew/n, a Battoon of Wood, or Iron; from the Uſe of 

which the famous Robber Periphetes, ſlain by Theſeus, was nam'd vo- 

puyirns ( F); which Title was likewiſe conferr' d upon Areithous, who, 

as Homer tells the 8 us d to break through whole Squadrons of E- 
nemies with his Iron Club (g); 


Teles q EpevSaniuy αU,⁰ Ioaro, ial Heeg gs, 
Tdtys txov @uotory Ap Foto dvaxTo, 


— 


a) Swuidas, Euſtath ius, Iliad. &. Heſychius, &c. () Plutarchus Apophthegm. 
| popatneg 
(e idem loc. citat. & Lycurg. (4) Iliad. . v. 611. (e) Iliad. “. v. 110. (F) Plw- 


* 
Als 


tarchus Theſto. Diedorns Sic, lib. IV. (g) Iliad. i. v. 136. 
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Als Apnivov, I MN, xu l 

Ad pe nixaeorey Kaanit over Te yundlucgs 
Oullzx dp d Tenor peayeoren, vet Ts pwarps, 
AMAR gi nopun pryvvors dnaſyac. 
Brave Ereuthalion led theſe on; he wore 

The Arms of King Areithous before; 

Godlike Areithous, Club-bearer nam'd, 

And for his cruel Weapon greatly fam'd, 

Who with his Club whole, Squadrons put to flight, 
But never Spear or Arrow us'd in Fight. 


E. D. 


Tov. the Bow ; the firſt Invention of which ſome aſcribe to A 
pollo, who from the Art of managing this Weapon hath obtain'd divers 
Appellations, as un Re, £XaTHCEAtTHE, id, TF, vc. 
Togog, ap vpoToFor, ey2aptrphs, &e. All which, tho' moral Inter- 
preters force to other Applications, yet the ancient Authors of Fables 
refer to this Original. This new Contrivance the God communicated 
to the primitive Inhabitants of Crete (a), who are reported to have 
been the firſt of Mortals who underſtood the uſe of Bows and Arrows 
(%): And even in later Ages the Cretan Bows were famous, and pre- 
ferred to all others in Greece (c). Some rather choſe to honour Perſes, 
the Son of Perſeus, with this Invention; and others father it u 
Scythes, the Son of Jupiter (d), and Progenitor of the Scythians, who 
were excellent at this Art, and by ſome reputed the firſt Maſters there- 
of: Thence we find it deriv'd to the Grecians, ſome of whoſe an- 
cient Nobility were inſtructed by the Scythians, which in thoſe Times 
pals'd for a moſt princely Education. Thus Hercules (to trouble you 
with no more Inſtances) was taught by Teutarus a Scythian Swain, from 
whom he receiv'd a Bow and Arrows of Scythian Make: Whence Ly- 
cophron, ſpeaking of Hercules's Arrows, | 


Tois TdhTapeiors GV e] (e). 
With Arrows which he had from Teutarus. 
And though Theocritus hath chang d his Tutor's Name into Eurytus, 


et he alſo was of Scythian Original: And we find the Hero in that 
oct arm'd with a Meotian, i. e. Scythian, Bow (J); 


NyeTo Mar AaCay νιννE]u¼ e TI 2. 
He went arm'd with a crooked Boy after the 
Mevtian Faſhion. 


—_—_— 
— 


— 


(a) Diodorus Siculns, (b) Ifidorus. (c) Pollux, lib. I. cap. Xx. (4) Pi- 
nius. (e) caſſandr. v. 56. Item Tzetze Gchelia ibidem, & Theocriti Scholiaftes, 
Idyll. XIII. (J) Idyll. XIII. v. $6. ON 35 


Lycophron 
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Lycophron alſo arms Minerva with Maserung , a Maotian Bow, 
and in the fame Place ſpeaks of Herculess Scythian Dragon, whereby 
he means a Bow, which he bequeath'd to Philoctetes for his Care in 
kindling the Pile wherein he was burnt alive (a); 
AUT) 80 4xpas dpd «0 uEꝰ yepotv 
dA E, Smidaauca Maidrhu M 
Aurgs map Nag Os more FAS Jegeb 
Aboyra pain en CMN EA] 
Aegkovt', dQULTWY YOUPIOY AUESKTUTON. 
Minerva, who found out the Trumpet's Sound, 
Drawing her Arrows with a skilful Hand, 
She aim'd, and ſhot with a Maatian Bow, 
This crooked Bow the God-like Hercules, 
Whoſe Arrows when they flew wou'd always kill, 
Firſt us d, and then to Philoctetes gave 
A Preſent for the Pile at Duras Banks. 
B. D. 
Both the Poets ſeem particularly to remark the Incurvation of the Scy- 
thian Bow, which diſtinguiſh'd it from the Bows of Greece, and other 
Nations, and was ſo as to form an Half-Moon, or Semicircle (6). 
Whence the Shepherd in Athenæus (c) being to deſcribe the Letters in 
Theſeus's Name, and expreſſing each of them by ſome appoſite Reſem- 
blance, compares the third to the Scythian Bow; 
SxvIixG d Tow T6 TELTOY by T APEAPEDLS. 
The third was like a Scythian Bow; 
Meaning not the more modern Character Z, but the ancient C, which 
is ſemicircular, and bears the third Place in © HCE TC. The Gre- 
cian Bows were frequently beautify'd with Gold, or Silver ; whence 
we have mention of aurei arcus, and Apollo is call'd d&pyu2y' Toes ; 
but the Matter of which they were compos'd ſeems for the moſt part 
to have been Wood; tho they were anciently, Scythian- like, made of 
Horn, as we read of Pandarus's in Homer (d); 
AUTix' #aUag Tov e ICA alybs 
Ayels, zy pd mor' ure , Sepvore TUXnoas; 
TItTpns exSaivorre cy hos oy pod t, 
BeCanxe Tpos g Goc, 6d" ut]; Eumeas Thrpy. 
Ts xte © KeQdAns extarSardd wes rep 
Ke? r ¶ doxngas tient bos npaps ThxTwN, 
IIa d id acnvas, xpuoily iniduxe toporles. 


— —_— 


111. A 


(a) Caſſandr. v. 914. (6b) Ammian 6 ib. a PL 
(d) Iliad. J. v. — 0 tanks Marcellinus, lib. XX. (c) Lib. x. 


Straight 
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Straight he pulls out an handſome poliſh'd Bow, 

Once it a wanton He-goat's Horn did grow; 

A Goat, that coming from his wonted Rock 

He ſpy'd, and wounded with a mortal Stroak: 

The Dart pierc d thro? his Breaſt, and ſtraight the Ground 
Receiv'd him falling by ſo deep a Wound: 

Long were his Horns, and theſe a Workman wrought, 
And made the very Bow with which he fought: 

The Horn he ſmoothly poliſh'd, and affix'd 

A Golden knob upon the Top, 


2 D. 


Whence Lycophron, who affects antiquated Cuſtoms and Expreſſions, 
ſpeaks dai 0 Apollo encountering Idas with his Bow (a); 


2% ,a4emouot perCwras , ,. 
In Battels bent his Horn. 
But ſome ancient Gloſſographers by x4pas would rather underſtand 7ei- 


@0 15, or the Bow- g which was compos'd of Horſes Hair, and 
therefore call'd alſo i7T& (6): To which Cuſtom Accius alludes, 


Reciproca tendens nervo equino concita 
Tels —— 


Drawing the Arrows with an Horſe's Hair. 


Homer's Bow-ſtrings are frequently made of Hides cut into ſmall 
Thongs: Whence we read ws Toa Cont. 


Eu d opus yavgings Te N,, x, TE > Boots 
He drew the Arrow by the Leathern String. 


As Euſtathius obſerves upon that Place (c). One thing more is remark- 
able in their Bows : It is that part to which the String was fix d, being 
upon the —_— part of the Bow, and call'd zop2@yn, commonly 
made of Gold, and the laſt thing towards finiſhing a Bow : Whence Fo- 
mer, when he has deſcribd the manner of making a Bow, adds after all, 


Neuotly tm Sn xoporny. 
Hence Euſtathins tells us, $vsbs brd tv, xopalpny ſignifies to 
bring any Affair to a happy Concluſion. 


The Arrows uſually conſiſted of light Wood, and an Iron Head, 
which was commonly hooked : Whence Ovid (4), 


4 * z 


—_— 


— 


(a) Caſſandr, v. 364. (5) Heſychius. (c) Iliad, . P. 344. Ed. Baſil, (4) De 


E# 
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Et manus hamatis utraque eſt armata ſagittis. 

Hook'd Arrows arm'd both Hands. 
Sometimes they were arm'd with two, three, or four Hooks: Hence 
Statins (a); 

Aſpera tergeminis acies ſe condidit uncis. 

The Head with three Hooks arm'd 

Enter'd his Body, 


In this Senſe likewiſe Hippocratess Ter yore Ban are to be under- 


ſtood. The Heads of Arrows were ſometimes beſmear'd with Poiſon ; 
for which piece of inhumane Skill Virgil's Amycus was famous (6); 
— ferarum 
Vaſtatorem Amycum, quo non felici or alter 
Ungere tela manu, ferrumque armare veneno. 
Amycus the Man, 
Who many a wild and ſavage Beaſt had lain, 
Fam'd for his Skill, and for his wond'rous Art 
In giving double Force to any Dart, 
Or Arrow, with his Poiſon. 
This Practice was more frequent in barbarous Nations, but ſeldom us'd 
or underſtood in Greece: Wherefore Minerva in Homer having aſſum'd 
the Form and Titles of Mentes King of the Taphians, and Son to Au- 
chialus, yas that her Father, out of an extraordinary Love to U- 
lyſſes, oblig d him with a Quantity of this deadly Ointment, after he 
been at the pains of a tedious Jo to Ephyra, to furniſh himſelf; 
but had been denied it by Ilus the Son of AMſer merus, who (as the Poet 
tells us) rejected Uſyſſes's Requeſt out of a Scruple of Conſcience, being 
afraid that Divine Vengeance would proſecute 2 criminal an Action (c); 
EE Epupns dviovra map Ins Mep Heel ao. 
ite 38 xdaxacs Fong i vnde Odvaruc, 
Þeapmatcy drIpogovoy sn. dpeg of an 
las ery eau yahrhfens* d G di 
AG, ime pa v9; veueoiCero ality fovras;, 
A TaTip of Sox tus, oN d als. 
— When he had Ius left 
Return'd from Ephyra; in Hopes to find 
Some Poiſon he for Arrows Heads delign'd, 
Ulyſſes thither fail'd : us rever'd | 
Th' immortal Gods, and therefore much he fear'd 


— 


(a) Thebaid, lib. IX, (6) /Eneid. IX. v. 771. (e) Odyf. d. v. 260, 1 
ä 8 
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To grant what he deſir d, but eaſier far 
He found Anchialus, who ſtraight took care 
To give the killing Poiſon which he ask'd, 
For dearly well he lov'd him. 
E. D. 
Arrows were uſually wing d with Feathers, to increaſe their Speed and 
Force; whence Homer's Map bes ids (a), lepbeis ois%s (b); Oppiar's 
si gde 05p27]epvE (e), and ep (4); Sophocles's ids xountns (e); 
with divers other Epithets and Names to the ſame purpoſe (F). T 
were d to the Battel in a Quiver, which was uſually clos d on 
Sides, therefore as (ZEuſtathius (g) obſerves) join d with the Epi- 
thet & nοε,οEPe. This with the Bow the Heroes carried upon their 
Backs: Thus Apollo in Homer (); 
ToZ @porow ty ov, duenptoic T5 paperelu. 
Carrying his Bow and Quiver on his Shoulders. 
Hercules is repreſented by Heſiod in the fame manner (i); 
xoialw e He gibs, partrplu 
Kc C,] Fb, moAACG o Eymecdey Gioot 
Prynact, SavdTuo Aa21933%ſyor qere. 
———— towards his Back 
He turn'd the hollow Quiver, which contain'd 
Great Shafts, whoſe Force no Mortal yet ſuſtain d, 
And did not ſtraight expire. 
Likewiſe the famous Heroine in Virgil (k); 
Aureus ex humero ſonat arcus & arma Dian. 
The Golden Bow and Arrows looſely hung 
Down from her Shoulders. 
In Gun Bows, the primitive Grecians did not pull back their Hand 
towards their right Ear, according to the Faſhion of modern Ages, 
and of the ancient Perſians (I); but placing their Bows directly ren 
them, return'd their Hand upon their right Breaſt (n); which was the 
Cuſtom of the Amazonian Women, who are reported to have cut off 
their right Breaſts, leſt they ſhould be an Impediment to them in ſt:oot- 
ing; on which account their Name is commonly 12 to have been 


deriv d from the privative Particle a and a7, i. e. from their want 
of a Breaſt, Thus Homer of Pandarus (u), 


8 


9 —— 


(a) Iliad. &. v. 116, &c. (6) Iliad. i. v. 171. (c) AA. g. (4) Kunny. 
4. (e) Trachiniis, (F) vide Commentarium meum in Lycoporen. v. 56. (g) 1 
liad &. p. 29. Edit. Baſil. (h) Iliad. 4. (i) Scuto Herculis, v. 130. ( /£n. XI. 
v. 652, (1) Precepius de Bell. Perſc. lib, I. (7) Euſtathius, Iliad. F. p. 344, Kc. 
Iliad. 8. p. 602. Ed. Baſd. (* Iliad, " pf v. 123, 


Nevplu 


— 
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Nevplu Z mats Tac, TE d cid npoy. 
Up to the Head the mortal Shaft he drew, 
The Bow-ftring touch d his Breaſt, 


There were ſeveral ſorts of Darts, or Javelins, as /p6o e-, call din 
Homer alyavin (a), varos, and many others; ſome of which were 
projected by the help of a Strap girt round their Middle, and call'd in 
Greek yxyan, in Latin, amentum: The Action is expreſs d by the 
Word e ng which is alſo ſometimes us'd in a more general 
Senſe for any ſort of Darting, tho without Straps. The Javelin thus 
caſt was term'd peodyxvacy; the Cuſtom is mention d in the Roman, 
as well as Greek Writers: Whence Seneca in his Hippolytus, 


Amentum digitis tende prioribus, 

Et totis jaculum dirige viribus. 

The Strap with your Forefinger draw, 
Then ſhoot with all your Strength. 


The ancient Grecians were wont to annoy their Enemics with great 
Stones. Thus Agamemnon in Homer (C); 


AuTdp 6 F d S om 51 yas avIpor, 
EN, doet Tt, peydaoot Te yepuadiant. 
But he to other Ranks himſelf betook, 


And here his Spear, his Sword, and Stones too ſtruck 
The flying Enemy. 


Theſe were not Stones of an ordinary Size, but ſuch as the joint Strength 
of {ſeveral Men in our Days would be unable fo much as to lift. With 
a Stone of this Bigneſs Diomedes knocks down ZEneas in Homer (c); 


— — 9 yepmed or NC N eg 
Tedeidns, piyea ipyos 5 x vo y dv{ps giporey 
Olot vui BpoTor 60", & Se uin phe THANE 9 olos- 
To Berg Aαẽ,ea KAT 19 ·— 

a vaſt and monſtrous Stone 
The brave Tydides took and threw alone; 
A Stone it was, ſo heavy, and ſo great, 
Nor two the ſtrongeſt Men cou'd bear the Weight, 


As now Men are; but he with Eaſe it hur!'d, - 
And broke Æneas's Hip. 


—— 


— _ 


e — — 


(a) Euſtathius, Od» J, (6) Tliad. Ko v. 264. (c) Iliad, i. V. 302. 
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Ajax likewiſe and Hector encounter d one another with the ſame Wea- 
pons; and the latter (as the Poet tells us) had his Buckler broken with 
a Stone ſcarce inferior in bigneſs to a Mill-ſtone (a); 


Elco d” did” lage Baru uurowdki mhrpw. 
A Stone ſo big, you might a Mill-ftone call, 
He threw, which made the Shield in pieces fal. 
Nor did the Gods themſelves diſdain to make uſe of them; as 
from Homer's Minerva, who attack'd the God of War with a Stone of 
a oy," ze, which had been in former Ages placed for a Land- 
mark (S); | 
H q d, u, x Agro yep Tayen 
KeiuWov ty edi , piaare, TN T, Weyay He, 
Toy p' Au pes p- D Fioay H lis & poy d pu pus. 
To Bars vipoy Apna x47' aviyiva, AVgt d yi;cs 1 
here ſtepping back, | 1 
A Stone, that long had lain to part the La nd, lf 
She forces up with her commanding Hand ; | 
A ſharp, black, heavy Stone, which, when twas thrown, 1 
Struck Mars's Neck; the helpleſs God falls down 
With ſhiv'ring Limbs. 
Firgil has tly imitated ſome of theſe Paſſages in his twel nei 4 
i of Turnus in this manner; ä 4 
Nec plura effatus, ſaxum circumſpicit ingens, 4 
Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat b | 
Limes agro poſitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis: | 
Vix illud lect i bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus: | 
Ille manu raptum trepida contorſit in hoſtem 1 
Altior inſurgens, & curſu concitus Heros, | i 
He ſpake no more, but ſtraight a Stone he ſpy d, 
An old prodigious Stone, which to divide 
The Lands there lay, leſt Quarrels might enſue, 
And one ſhould claim what was another's Due. 
Should fix the luſtieſt Men together try 
To bear this Stone, it would their Strength defy ; 
So weak, ſo frail the Bodies that Men wear, 
Such puny Men as now on Earth appear: | 
He ſhatch'd it up, and running on-him-threw E. D. 
This maſſy Stone. 


„ 
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48 Of the Military Aﬀairs of Greece, 
On all which Relations, ſeveral modern, eſpecially French Criticks, in- 
ſult with Triumph, imagining them groſly abſurd and ridiculous; 
whilſt forming what they call Rules of Probability from the Manners 
of their own Times, there is ſcarce any Paſſage in all the Volumes of 
ancient Poetry, which does not, on ſome ſcore or other, foully diſguſt 
their curious and diſtinguiſhing Palates. 

But however the heroick Fights were carry'd on in this manner, as 
molt of the ancient Poets witneſs; yet in nearer Ages, when they tell 
us Men's Strength and Courage were leſſen'd, but their Policy and Con- 
duct improv'd, we ſeldom find any mention of Stones, except in Si 
where the Defenders frequently roll'd down vaſt Rocks upon their E- 
nemies Heads. They were likewiſe caſt out of ſeveral Engines, of 
which the moſt common in Ficld Engagements was 

SeerJoyy, a Sling; which, we are told by ſome, was invented b 
the Natives of the Balearian Iflands, where it was manag'd with fo 
great Art and Dexterity, that young Children were not allow'd any 
Food bv their Mothers, till they could fling it down from the Beam, 
where it was plac'd aloft (a); and when they arrived to be of Age to 
ſerve in the Wars, this was the principal of their offenſive Arms; it 
being cuſtomary for all of them to be furniſh'd with three Slings, which 
either hung about their Necks, according to Euſtathius (S); or were 
carry'd, one on their Necks, one in their Hands, a third about their 
Loins (c) Hence the Balearian Slings are famous in ancient Writers. 
1 ſhall obſerve only this one Inſtance out of Ovid (4d); 


Non ſecus exarſit, quam cum Balearica plumbum 

Funda jacit ; volat illud, & incandeſcit eundo, 

Et quos non habuit, ſub nubibus invenit ig nes. 

He burnt within, 

Juſt like the Lead the Balearian Sling 

Hurls out; You hear the Bullet whiſtling fly, 8 


And Heat attends it all along the Sky, 


The Clouds the Fire, it wants it ſelf, ſupply. 
| E. D. 


It was likewiſe common in Greece, eſpecially among the Acarna- 
nians (e), who were well skill'd in managing it, and are by ſome 
thought to have invented it: Others give that Honour to the to- 
lians (f). But none of the Grecians manag'd it' with ſo great Art 
and Dexterity as the Achaians, who inhabited Ægium, Dyma and 
Patre: They were brought up to this Exerciſe from their Infan- 

cy (g), and are thought by ſome to have excell'd the Balearians: 


(a) Vegetius de re militari, lib, I. cap. XVI. Zucius Florus, lib. III. cap. VIII. 
Diedorus Siculws, lib. V. Strabe, lib. III. (6) Commeatario in Dionyſium. 
(c) Lycophron, ejuſque Scheliafes, v. 635. (4) Meramorph. lib. II. v. 727. 
(+) Pollux, lib, I. cap. X. (F) Strabe, (g) £59594, lib. XXVII. 3 
| cc 
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Whence it became a Cuſtom to call any thing directly levell'd at the 
Mark, AY aixov Pio; (a). This Weapon was ug'd for the moſt 

by the common, and light-arm'd Soldiers: s is ſaid to have thought 
it very unbecoming any Officer (6); and Alexander, endeavouring to 
render his Enemies as contemptible to his own Soldiers as he could, 
tells them, They were a confus d and diſorderly Rabble, ſome of 
« them having no Weapon, but a Javelin; others were defign'd for 
« no greater Service, than to caſt Stones out of a Sling, and very few 
« were regularly arm'd (e). The Form of a Sling we may learn from 
Dionyſus, by whom the Earth is faid to reſemble it, being not exactly 
ſpherical, but extended out in length, and broad in the middle; for 
Slings reſembled a platted Rope, ſomewhat broad in the middle, with 
an oval Compaſs, and fo by little and little decreaſing into two Thongs, 
or Reins, The Geographer's Words are theſe (d); 


Ou & mage dE weiSpopes, d Sraugis 
Euguripn geg ve neAiow vν,Eů us, 
Teerdbyn Forde 


It's Matter ſeems not to have been always the ſame; in Homer we find 
it compos'd of a Sheep's Fleece; and therefore one of the Heroes be- 
ing wounded in the Hand, Agenor binds it with his Sling (e); 


AuTlw (ſc. yapa) 5 Ewidnow tvopogy old &. 
Seerchbyn, laß d pa of Srogmray tys mui rar. 


A Sling of Wool he to his Hand apply'd, 
One of his Servants held it. 


Out of it were caſt Arrows, Stones, and Plummets of Lead call'd ne- 
AuBDid'ts, Or vworuBpdives opztrar, fome of which weigh'd no leſs 
than an Attic Pound, i. e. an hundred Drachms. It was diſtinguiſh'd 
into ſeveral forts ſome were manag'd by one, others by two, ſome 
by three Cords, 

The manner of {linging was by whirling it twice or thrice about 
their Head, and fo caſting out the Bullet. Thus Me entius in Virgil(f), 


. Ipſe ter adducta circum caput egit habena. 
Thrice round his Head the loaded Sling he whirPd. 
But Vegetius commends thoſe as the Artiſts, that caſt out the 


Bullet with one turn about the Head, How far this Weapon carried its 


Load is expreſ#d in this Verſe, 


— 


r 


(«) Swidar, (c) Xeneph. Cyroped, lib. VII, (e) cries, lib. 1v. () ne- 
| PIYYAE. v. Fo (00 Hiad, . v. 599. (f) reid. IX. v. 387. | 
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Fundum Varro vocat, quem pofſis mittere funda. 


Its Force was ſo great, that neither Head-piece, Buckler, or any other 
Armour was a ſufficient Defence ns it; and ſo vehement its Mo- 
tion, that (as Seneca reports) the Plummets were frequently melted. 

Laſtly, we find Mention of Fire- balls, or Hand-granado s, call'd u- 
cg Ai3os, NC. One fort of them are calld 7zv7dAia, or oxy- 
TH Des, which were compos'd of Wood, and ſome of them a Foot, 
others a Cubit in Length: Their Heads werearm'd with Spikes of Iron, 
beneath which were 1 Torches, Hemp, Pitch, or ſuch like com- 
buſtible Matter, which being ſet on Fire, they were thrown with great 
Force towards the Enemy's tirſt Ranks, Head foremoſt, whereby the 
Iron- ſpikes being faſten d to whatever came in their Way, they burn'd 
down all before them (a): Wherefore they ſeem to have been of the 
greateſt Uſe in Leaguers, to demoliſh the Enemy's Works; tho* my 
Author mentioneth no ſuch Thing. 

Concerning Military Apparel nothing certain or conſtant can be re- 
lated; only it may be obſerv'd, that Lycurgus order'd the Lacedemoni- 
ans to cloath their Soldiers with Scarlet: The Reaſon of which Infti- 
tution ſeems either to have been, becauſe that Colour is both ſooneſt im. 
bib'd by Cloth, and moſt laſting and durable (6); Or on the Account of 
its Brightneſs and Splendor which that Law-giver thought conducive 
to raiſe Men's Spirits, and moſt ſuitable to Minds animated with true 

Valour (c); Or, _— becauſe *twas moſt proper to conceal the Stains 
of Blood, a Sight of which might either diſpirit the raw and u 
rienc'd Soldiers of their own Party, or * their Enemies with freſh 
Life and 4 ard gle Which Euſtathins o es to have been well and 
wiſely conſiderd, when he comments on that Paſſage of Homer, 
where the cowardly Trojans upon ſeeing Ulyſſes's Blood flow from his 
Wound, receive new Courage, and animating one another, ruſh with 
mighty Force upon the Hero (e); 


Tears 5 wiyd Super, ime} id atu' Ofuon, 
Keul ud IH, in” ann arri IBU 


The Trojans faw Ulyſſes Blood 

Guſh from his Wounds; then with new Life inſpir'd 
Each ſtirr d the other up, and with Joint-force 
Ruſh'd on the Hero. | 


"Tis farther remarkable of the Lacedemonians, that they never engag'd 
their Enemies, but with Crowns and Garlands upon their Heads (f), 
tho at other Times they were unaccuſtom d to ſuch Ornaments: Here- 


— 


(a) Swidas, (b) Xenophon de Rep. Laced. (c) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Laconic, 
(d) Plutarchus loc. citat. e/Elianus lib. VI. cap. VI. Valerius Maximus lib. II. 


| by 
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by aſcertaining themſelves of Succeſs, and, as it were, anticipating their 
Vi N. being the ordinary Rewards preſented to _ 
in all the e Parts of Greece. So wonderful, indeed, were the ol 
demonians Courage and Fortune, that they encounter'd their Rocmlcs 
fearleſs and unconcern d, joyning Battel with Aſſurance of Victory; 
which was a Thing ſo common to them, that for their greateſt Suc- 
ceſſes they ſeldom ſacrific d to the Gods any more than a Cock: Nor 
were they much elevated when the happy News arriv'd, nor made 
Preſents of any Value to the Meſſengers t Mos 2s Was uſual in other 
Cities: For the famous Battel of Mantinea, we find the Perſoti 
that d the Expreſs of Victory, rewarded only with a Piece of 
powder'd Beef (a). 

The Soldiers uſually carry d their own Proviſions, which conſiſted 
for the moſt part, of Salt- meat, Cheeſe, Olives, Onions, gc. To 
which End every one had a Veſſel of Wickers (6), with a long, narrow 
Neck called i, whence Men with long Necks are by the Come- 
lian term d in Deriſion vArauyeves (c). 


W Fey "IE * - _ 


R 


Of the Officers in the Athenian and La- 
cedemonian Armies. 


2 


— 


H E Grecian Cities govern'd by different Laws, the Na- 

„ and Titles of Offices, whether in Military or Civil Affairs, 

uſt of Conſequence be diſtinguifh'd. Wherefore it being an 

endleſs Danke to recount the various Commands throughout the 


whole Grecian Nation, I ſhall only preſent you in this Place with a 


tort View of the chief Offices in the Athenian and Lacedemania 
mies. 

In the primitive Times, when moſt States were govern'd by Kings, 
the —. Command belong'd to them of Courlez and 1555 one 
principal Part of their Duty towards their Subjects, to lead them forth 
in Perion againſt their Enemies, and in e Combat to encounter the 
braveſt of them at the Head of their Armies. And it be ere 
that when any Prince thro' Cowardice, or other Weakneſ, was judg d 
unable to protect his People, it was cuſtomary for them, N 
their * to ſubſtitute a Perſon better qualify d in his Place: 
A memorable Inſtance whereof we have in Thymates an Athenian Ki 
who deciming a Challenge ſent by Xanzhus King of Buotia, wvas deposd 
without farther ado, and ſucceeded by a Foreigner, one Melanthins a 
Meſſenian, who undertook to revenge the Quarrel of Athens on the Ban 
otians (d). 


1— — 8 


FT [YI 99" at... AM c 


JI. cap. XX, in Ararspn, 
E 2 | Yet 


(4) Vide Archeoleg. noſtt. 


(a) Plutarchus 9 8 Ariſtophanis Bebaliaites Acharnenſ, (e) Face, 
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Yet on ſome Occaſions it was not impracticable for the King to no- 
minate a Perſon of eminent Worth and Valour to be his Iloaewapy , 
or General, who either commanded under the King, or, when 28 E. 
mergency of other Afſairs requir d his Abſence, bp 0 his Place: 


Which honourable Poſt was conferr'd by King Erecht. 
Son of Xuthus in the Eleuſinian War (a). | 
But the Government being at length deyolv'd __ the People, Af- 
fairs were managed after a new Method; For all the Tribes bein 
veſted with an equal Share of Power, twas appointed that . 
them ſhould nominate a Commander out of their own Body. 


upon Ion the 


in- 
ot 


That 
this was done in the Time of Cimon, appears from Plutarch (ö). But 


whether each of the Tribes per; ly made Choice of one of their 
own Body, or ſomerimes nam'd Men of other Tribes, is not very cer- 
tain, No Perſon was appointed to this Command, unleſs he had Chil- 
dren and Land within the Territory of Athens (c). Thoſe were ac- 
counted Pledges to the Common-wealth. And ſometimes the Chil- 
dren were puniſh'd for the Treaſon of their Fathers. Which, tho 
ſeemingly cruel and unjuſt, was yet Antiquum & omnium Civitatum, 
an ancient Cuſtom, and receiv'd in all Cities, as Cicero hath obſery'd( 


He gives us in the fame Place an Inftance in Themiſtocless Children, 


who ſuffer d for the Crimes of their Father. Hence Simon in Virgil, 
pretending to have quitted the Grecian for the Trojan Intereſt, ſpeaks 
thus of his Children (e): | | 


nos illi fors ad pœnas ob nofira repoſcent 
Effugia, & culpam hanc miſerorum morte piabunt. 


To return to our Subject. The Nomination of the Generals was 
made in an Aſſembly of the People, which on this occaſion was con- 
ven d in the Pnyx, and frequently lighted upon the ſame Perſons, if 
they behav'd themſelves with Courage and Prudence, and executed their 
Office for the Safety and Honour of their Country; Inſomuch that tis 

rted of Phocion, that he was a Commander five and forty Times, 
tho he never ſued, or canvas d for that Honour, but was always pro- 
moted by the free and voluntary Choice of the People (f). Before 
their Admiſſion to Office, they took an Oath of Fidelity to the Com- 
mon- wealth, wherein one Thing is more peculiarly remarkable, wiz. 
That they oblig'd themſelves to invade the Megarians twice every Year: 
Which Clauſe was firſt inſerted in the Oath by a Decree preferr'd by 
Charinus, on the Account of Anthemocritus an Athenian Herald, whom 
the Megarians had barbarouſly murder'd about the inning of the 
Peloponneſian War (g). This done, the Command of all the Forces, 
and Warlike Preparations was entruſted in their Hands, to be employ'd 
and manag'd as they judg'd conyenient; Yet was not their Power ab- 
ſolute, or unlimited, it being wiſely order'd, that upon the Expira- 


(a) Pauſanias Atticis. .(b) Cimone. (c) Conf, Petitus Commentario in Legs 
"Atticas, Dinarchus in Demoſthenem. (d) Epiſt, XVI. ad Bratum. Conf. Ca- 
tins Rhedigings Lib. XIV. cap. XII. (.) vneid, Lib. II. v. 135. (F) Plwar- 
chus Phecione, (g) Plutarch. Pericle, 
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tion of their Command, they ſhould be liable to render an Account of 
their Adminiſtration: Only, on ſome extraordinary Occaſions, it ſeem'd 
fit to exem them from ne 2 1 and 
uncontroulable Authority. then they were ſtyPd AUumxogmpss (a): 
Which Title was conferr'd on Ariſtides, when he was — at * 
famous Battel of Plata; upon Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus in the 
Sicilian Expedition, and ſeveral others (6). Theſe Commanders were 
Ten, according to the Number of the Athenian Tribes, and all call'd 
Sreariuvol, being inveſted with equal Power, and about the firſt 
Times of their Creation frequently diſpatch d all together in Expeditions 
of Concern and Moment, where every one enjoy'd the ſupreme Com- 
mand by Days. But leſt in controverted Matters an Equality of Voices 
ſhould retard their Proceedings, we find an eleventh Perſon joyn'd in 
Commiſſion with them, and call'd IIa: py ©, whoſe Vote, added 
to either of the conteſting Parties, weigh'd down the Ballance, as may 

from Herodotus s Account of the Athenian Affairs in the Median 

ar. To the fame Perſon the Command of the left Wing of the 
Army belong'd of Right (c). 

But afterwards it was look'd on as unneceſſary, and perhaps not ve- 
ry ient, for ſo many Generals to be ſent with equal Power to ma- 
nage Military Affairs: W tho the ancient Number was elected 
every Year, they were not all oblig'd to attend the Wars; but one, 
two, or more, as Occaſion requir'd, were diſpatch'd to that Service: 
The Polemarchus was diverted to civil Buſineſs, and became Judge of a 
Court, where he had — of Law-ſuits between the Natives, or 
Free- men of Athens, and Foreigners: The reſt of the Generals had e- 
very Man his proper Employment, yet none were wholly free from Mi- 
litary Concerns, but determin'd all Controverſies that happen'd amongſt- 
Men of that Profeſſion, and order'd all the Affairs of War that lay in 
the City (4). Hence they came to be diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, one 

term'd, 78g 674 I Sie, becauſe they adminiſtred the City- 
Buſineſs; the other, dg £7} Tay 37aw7, from their Concern about 
Arms. The latter of theſe liſted and disbanded Soldiers as there was 
Occaſion (e), and, in ſhort, had the whole of War de- 
voly'd upon them during their Continuance in that Poſt, which ſeems 
not to have been ny. being cuſtomary for the Generals who remain'd 
in the City, to take their Turns of ſerving in the War (F). 1 

Tatizpy or: were likewiſe ten, (every Tribe having the Privilege 
electing one) and commanded next under the Z7ga719,21, They had 
the Care of Marſballing the Army, gave Orders tor their Marches, and 
what Proviſions every Soldier furniſh himſelf with, which were 
convey'd to the Army by publick Cryers, They had alſo Power to ca- 
ſhier any of the common Soldiers, if convicted of Miſdemeanours. 
Their Juriſdiction was only over the Foot (). : 531 "ul 
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(a) Suidas. (b) Platarehus Ariſtide, &c, (e) Herodetus Erato. 2 De- 
moſthenes Philipp. (e) Idem Orat. de Epitrierch. Plutarebus Phocione. (F] Ul- 
bia nus in Midianam. (g) Lyſias Orat, pro Mantitheo, & de neglecta militia, 
Ariſtophanis Scholiaft, Avibus. ** 
| E 3 1 Ixrap vel 
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Ice wereonly two in Number (a), and had the chief Com- 
mand of the Cavalry next under the Z72#7»9,2i (6). . 

$226 were ten; one being nominated for every Tribe. They 
were ſubordinate Officers to the I T»p i, and inveſted with Autho- 
rity 8 Horſe-men, and to fill up the Vacancies, as Occaſion 
requir d (c) | 

Thus much of the General Officers. The Inferiors uſually deriv'd 
their Titles from the Squadron, or Number of Men under their Com- 
mand: as 5% 2/0, YL 1Ai29 01, £hATOYTHAX 00 Hexd apy ot. Teu- 
gel, &c. Proceed we in the next Place to the Commanders of 
the Spartan Army. 

The ſupren e Command was lodg'd in one Perſon ; for the Lacede- 
monians, — fond of Ariſtocracy in civil Affairs, found by Expe- 
rience, that in War a Monarchical Government was on ſeveral Ac- 
counts preferable to all others (4): For it happening that once upon 2 
Difference in Opinion between their two Kings, Demaratus and Cleo- 
menes, the former withdrew his Part of the Army, and left his Col- 
league expos'd to the Enemy, a Law was hereupon enacted, that for 
the future they ſhould never command the Army together, as had been 
uſual before that Misfortune (e). Yet upon extraordinary Occaſions, 
when the Safety and Honour of the State was in Diſpute, they had fo 
much Prudence, as rather by tranſgreſſing the Letter of the Law to 
ſecure their Country, than by inſiſting on Niceties to bring it into Dan- 
ger: For we find that, when Agis was d in a dangerous War 
with the Argians and Mantineans, Pliſtonax his fellow-King, having 
rais'd an Army out of ſuch Citizens, as by their Age were at other 
—_ excus'd from Military Service, went in Perſon to his Aſſiſt- 
ance (F). | | | 

The General's Title (as ſome ſay) was B/ (g), which others will 
hw 2 ä ng i EE rily one of 
Kings of Sparta; it being appoint one of Lycurgus's Laws, 
he de Hamer Bates belong to the = But in Caſes of Nece(- 
fity, as in their King's Minority, a Protectour, or Viceroy, call'd p- 
Jux, was ſubſtituted for Management of Military, as well as 
Civil Affairs (4). Twas under this Character that Lycurgus reform d, 
and new-model'd the Lacedemonian Polity, and commanded. their Ar- 
mies, during the Infancy of King Charilaus (i). Pauſanias alſo was 
Tutor to Pliſtarchus, when he led the Lacedemorians, and the reſt of 
the Grecians againſt Mardonius, Xerxes s Lieutenant, at Plates (H. 

This only concern'd their Land-Armies, for the Laws made no Pro- 
viſion for their Fleets, their Law-giver having poſitively forbidden 
them to meddle with Marine Affairs. Wherefore, when they became 
Maſters of a Navy, they confin'd not their Elections of Admirals to 
the Royal Hauſe, but rather choſe to commit that great Truſt to their 


(a) Cigonius de Rep, Athen. () Demoſthenes Midiana. (c) Lyfias in locis 
citatis. (4) Tſocrates ad Nicoclem. (e) Heradotas Lib. V. cap. LXXV: (F) Te- 
exdides Lib. V. (g) Heh chius. 6 Xenaphon de Repub. Lacedam. (i) 'F luv 
Farchus Lycurge, ( Herodotus, Thycydides, Plutarchns, Corneli#s Nep#h 
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moſt able and experienc'd Seamen; as may appear from the Inſtances 
of Lyſander, and ſeveral others, who commanded the Spartan Fleets, 
tho never inveſted with Royal Power. Nor was it ordinarily permit- 
ted their Kings, when entruſted with Land-armies, to undertake the 
Office of Admiral: The only Perſon honour'd with thoſe two Come 
mands at the fame Time, was the Great Ageſilaus (a). 
The Ki S and 8 when 8 Home, was ſu- 
e and abſolute in the Army, it bei ovided by a particular Pre- 
pn of the Law, that all othirs ſhould be Tubordihere a, and rea- 
dy to obey his Commands (5). Notwithſtanding this, he was not al- 
ways left wholly to himſelf, and the Proſecution of his own Meaſures, 
it being cuſtomary for ſome of the Magiſtrates call'd Ephori, to accom- 
pany him, and aſſiſt him with their Advice (c). To theſe, on ſome 
Occaſions, others were joyn d. When Agis had anadviſedly enter'd ins 
to a League with the Argiant, at a Time when it lay in his Power to 
have forc'd them to accept of Terms far more honourable to his Coun- 
try, the Spartans highly reſented his Imprudence, and enacted a De- 
cree, that he d never again' command an Army, without ten 
Counſellors to go along with him. Whether the ſucceeding Kings 
were hereby oblie'd, does not fully a but it ſeems probable, they 
were not ſent to the Wars without a cil, conſiſting, if not of the 
fame, however of a conſiderable Number of the wiſeſt Men in Sparta. 
Ageſipolis was attended with no leſs than thirty (4); And tho the Ten- 
derneſs of his Age might occaſion that extraordinary Proviſion, yet in 
Wars of great Concern, or Danger, and ſuch as were carry'd on in re- 
mote Countries, Kings of the greateſt Experience, and moſt eminent 
for Conduct, were not truſted without a Number of Counſel- 
lors; For we are told, that Ageſilaus himſelf, when he made his Expe- 
dition a rg by a Decree of the People to take thirty 
with him (e). 

Beſide theſe, the General was guarded by Three hundred valiant Spar- 
tans, calbd Irre, or Horſe-men, who t about his Perſon ( 
Colors, or Tinds harſh. an Diary of Heloneſtr ropes. Before 
Celeres, or Li e, as Dionyſuss of Hali #s reports. 
him fought all thoſe 1 Prizes in the Sacred Games, 
which was look'd upon as one of the moſt honourable Poſts in the Ar- 
my, and eſteem'd equivalent to all the glorious Rewards conferr d on 
thoſe Victors in other Cities (g). | 

The chief of the ſubordinate Officers was calbd Floatuasy e. The 
Titles of the reſt will cafily be underſtood from the Names of the Par- 
ties under their Command, being all deriv'd from them: Such as Ao- 
Y4y@y0), TlevT1xornpts, Evopordpy av, &c. 
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(4) Platarchus Agefilas, (6) Herodetus Lib. VI. Thucydides Lib. v. ( K. 
nophon RR Lib. II. (4) Xevophon Exavixdy Lib. v. (e) Plutarohus Ager 
fas, & X enepben. (J) Thucydides Lib. V. (2) Platarchus Lycurgo, | 
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Of the ſeveral Diviſions, and Forms of the 
Grecian Army, with other Military Terms. 


HE whole Army, as compounded of Horſe and Foot, was call'd 
gesria. The Front A ormpoT@ Cuys; theRight- 
band Man of which, as in other Places, was vpaſſos dr 

Wings, „la, of which ſome make Pan, Bacchuss General in his 

Indian Expedition, to have been the firſt Inventor; The Soldiers herein, 

and their Leader, g 47a ; Thoſe in the middle Ranks, &7ivd Ta; 

The Rear, {4-27}, or 57:1342vact (a); which ſeem to have been 

N Names for any others that obtain'd the like Places in ſmaller 

es. 

IIe unde was a Party of five Soldiers; its Leader, Ieπν ι,αονε ©. 
Aexets of ten; its Leader, Acza Sap ©. And fo of the reſt. 
Aly conſiſted of eight, as others of twelve, or as ſome, of fix- 

teen, which was a compleat ay ©, tho ſome make that to contain 

no leſs than twenty-five, It is ſometimes term'd 5iy &, or ei, 
and its Leader A» ay 6s. 
aliueieia or Hithory ia, Was an half aby © ; its Leader, Auporet- 

ns, or Humoy ith. n 
Evanocyiouds was a Conjunction of ſeveral Ah : Sometimes tis 

term'd -y<4915, which conſiſted of four half, or two compleat A5 o-, 

containing thirty-two Men. 

I1:!T1xz»vT4pyic, however the Name imports only fifty, was uſual- 
ly a double gy/c290t;, conſiſting of four Ay or, or -four Men : 
Whence its Leader was not only term'd IIerusmbrrae O-, but Te- 
Tedpy nc, and for T4 7117487 ia, we ſometimes find TeTeapy in. 

Ex]o!T4oy ia, ſometimes call'd T4#15. conſiſted of two of the 
former, containing an hundred twenty-eight Men. Its Commander 
was anciently call'd Ta*i«py ©, but afterwards the Name of Ex- 
TT O generally prevail'd. To every ExaTorTaeyia were aſ⸗ 
fign'd five neceſſary Attendants, call'd "ExT@xTo:, as not being reck- 
on'd in the Ranks with the Soldiers. Theſe were, | 

1. STedJoxjipv®. the Cryer, who convey'd by Voice the Words of 
Command. He was uſually a Man of ſtrong : The moſt re- 
markable of any in Story was Homer's Stentor, who, he tells us, was 
able to ſhout as loud as any fifty (5). | * | 
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Ey da gde e 38d ?- Hen 

STir]oer cio aptry mY annTe Y RAKSIPWND, 

Os neo auSh0oag, ow οο TETHRON as 

Juno there clamours with imperious Sway, 

Like bawling Stentor, when his Lungs gave way, 

Whoſe Voice would open in a mighty Shout, 

As loud as fifty Men's, . 
2. S1p6400509, the Enſign, remitted by Signs the Officers Com- 


mands to the Soldiers; and was of uſe in conveying Things not to be 
pronounc d openly, or diſcover d; and when the Noiſe of War drown'd 


the Cryer's Voice. 
mpeter, was neceſſary, as well to ſignifi 
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3. Tree, or Tru 
to the Soldiers the Will of their Commanders, when Duſt render d 
the two former uſeleſs, as to animate and encourage them, and on ſe- 
veral other Accounts. . 

4. TTnpeTnc, was a Servant, that waited on the Soldiers to ſupply 
them with Neceſſaries. Theſe four were plac'd next to the foremoſt 

5. Ovezyds, the Lieutenant, brought up the Rear, and took care that 
none of the Soldiers were left behind, or deſerted. 


c 5: v5 


Tura a, TR2XT2E 1, Ni\ayia, and, according to ſome, Fe- 
vai, Was CO of two T4Z«5, being up of Two 
Hundred fifty-fix The Commander, ESwT&yMaTipyne. 


Ilev]axooiapy ia, or Fei contain d two owrdypuo]a, i. e. 
Five hundred and twelve Men. The Commander's Name was Tlzy- 
TaKooidpyngy or Zech. p 

XN N ia, ous peαννe·, and (as ſome think) Feri, was the for- 
mer doubled, and conſiſted of a Thouſand and twenty-four. The Com- 
mander, X:Aiap , X:Atosds, or EvopeiupeaTedp'y ns . 

M#*e2pyia, by ſome call'd 74205, by others e&71Zeyay in, contain d 4 
two of the former, i. e. Two thouſand forty-eight. The Command- 8 
der, Ms&&pyns, Teadpyne, or Emiterays. ⁊ * 

$2Aatyyapy is, ſometimes calld tes, IniJouws xiegles, Sie-, 
and by the Ancients, 52&T1yia, was compounded of two Tian; and 
contain'd Four thonſand, fourſcore and ſixteen, or Four thouſand thirty 
fix, according to others. The Officer, $axeſydpxs, and Ten- 

05s 

Aiparaſyia xiexs, triraypa, and (as ſome think) ge was 
almoſt a Duplicate of the former, for it conſiſted of Eight thouſand 
one and thirty two. The Commander's Title was K:29py ne. 
' Tereaparaſyapyin contain'd about two S192a2ſytat, or Sixteen 
thouſand three — fr fourſcore and four. The Commander, Terpa- 
ganaſydpyu. f 

Nινν, is ſometimes taken for a Party er Men, 
F rn to be 

the fame with Terpapareſyapxia. other Numbers are 
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| ſignify d by this Name, it being frequently taken for the whole Bod 
of Foot, and as often in general for any e of Soldiers. lndeel 
the Grecian Battles were uſually rang d into an Order peeuliatly term d 
Phalanx; which was of ſuch Strength, chat it was able to bear any 
Shock with what Violence ſoever charg d upon them. The Macedo- 
nians were the moſt famous for this Way of Tmbattelling; their Pha- 
lanx is deſcrib'd by Pohbius to be a ſquare Battail of Pike-men, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixteen in Flank, and five red in Front; the Soldiers ſtand- 
ing ſo cloſe together, that the Pikes of the fifth Rank were extended 
three Foot beyond the Front of the Battail: The reſt, whoſe Pikes 
were not ſerviceable by reaſon of their Diſtance from the Front, couch d 
them upon the Shoulders of thoſe that ſtood before them, and ſo, lock- 
ing them in File, preſs'd forward to fu and puſh on the 
former Ranks, whereby the Aſſault was render'd more violent and ir- 
reſiſtible. The Commander was call'd $ax2ſyary n. * 
Minos @«Aaſy:c was the Length or firſt Rank of the Phalanx, 
reaching from the fartheſt Extremity of one Wing to that of another. 
Tis the ſame with /-:7 79), apegorOY, ciuea, rar pre- 
N. mpoTICYTU, apa; C, & c. The Ranks behind were 
call d, according to their Order, ve. p Cuyds, &. 
BaJos or T4 0 94A /yogs. ſometimes call'd Ns, was the 
p conſiſting in the N "= of Ranks _ — | 
19/91 @AAdjy05, Were Ranks taken according to Length 
of the Phalanx. | 
Fri xo or a6X04, were the Files meaſur'd according to the Depth. 
Arena 04a: ſyo0c, the Diſtribution of the Phalanx into two 
equal Portions, which were term'd rad ei. niez]a. &c. or Wings : 
The left of theſe was x4£25 cvaruuy, and de; The Right, Aeg 
S130, x5pRAH, I8E121 ExpoTheto, Ne dex. Ke. : 
. TAeaes, ouoanrds, owoxi -e, the Body, or middle Part 
between the Wings. v7 | 
AemTvT he g4Aaſyo, the leſſening the Depth of the Phalanx by 
cutting off ſome of its Files. | 1 53 
Oe ia. £7420ntnes, or TaPtuitung Caray! acies rocta, or the 
Horſe, wherein the Depth exceeded the Length. x 
' Hacyie 0daays differ d from the former, being broad in Front 
and narrow in Flank ; whereas the other was narrow in Front, and 
broad in Flank (a). | . | 
Acorn πνε or obliqua acies, when one Wing was advanc'd near 
the Enemy's, to begin the Battel, the other holding off at a convenient 
Bifznce. : x 
© Audiroue $4acy?, when the Soldiers were plac'd Back to Back, 
| that they might every way face their Enemies: Which Form of Bat- 
talia was us d when they were in Danger of being ſurrounded. 7 
' AvTicowes 0dAaays differ d herein from the former, that it was 
form'd length- ways, and engag'd at both Flanks; whereas the former 
engag d at Front and Rear, = OY rye? | | 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece 59 
Augicomues Sipaaeſyia, when the Leaders were plac'd in both 
Fronts, but the Oueg ye, who follow'd the Rear, tranſplanted into 
the middle, ſo that their Enemies were confronted on all Sides. 
AvTiSoues d122aaſyia was contrary to the former, er. 
Ovpayot and their Rear on the two Sides, and the reſt of the 
manders, who were plac'd at other Times in the Front, in the midſt, 
facing one another ; In which Form, the Front opening in two Parts, 
ſo clos'd again, that the Wings ſucceeded in its Place, aud the laſt Ranks 
were lanted into the former Place of the Wings, | 
Owotbropes 19014612 was, when both the Phalanx's had theit 
Officers on the ſame Side, one marching behind the other in the fame 
Form. | | 
Exreggcoheg Sigaaaſyia, when the Commanders of one Phalanx 
were plac on the right Flank, in the other on the left. 8 
IIA NH ον,,Eꝭu“èY F, when its Farm was chang d, as the way 
uir d, thro! which it march d. — 
Tixajurhs odray* repreſented an Half Moon, the Wings turn'd 
backwards, and the main Body advanc'd toward the Enemy, or on the 


con . 5 : 
The fame was call'd zvo7Ty} and xl, being convex, and hollow, - 
Earapuiyn ed, when the Parts of the Bartalia ſtood at an un- 
equal Diſtance from the Enemy, ſome jutting out before others. 
Treppardyyi0ois, when both Wings were extended beyond the 
adverſe Front; when mw \DPKeped is. 2 
en eee Bien eee the Vee Wok. 
r t net , repreſenting the a Dia- 
mond. This Figure was us d by the Theſſalians, being firs contrly'a 1 
by their Country- man Jaſen. Indeed moſt of the common Forms of 


Battalia in Greece, in Sicily alſo, and Perſia, ſeem to have been devis d 
after this, or ſome other Square (a). 3 
EAR, roſtrum, or chu n,, WAS A Rhombus divided in the Middle, 
having three Sides, and repreſenting the Figure of a Wedge, or the Let- 
ter A. The Deſign of this Form was to pierce, and enter forcibly in- 
to the Enemies Body. | 4 a _ 
KotaiuuConoy, or Forfex, was the Cuneus tranſvers d, and wanting 
RS 7 Ra tag Get ers o& the Letts Vi; nad Gone 
to have been deſign d to receive the Cuneus. 
TLaiy3ior, ThaurSia, laterculus, an Army drawn up in the Figure 
of a Brick or Tile, with p. Sides; its Lancs ld extended 
towards the Enemy, and * 25 1 = | : 
Ivey @r. Turris, was the Brick inyerted, being an Square, 
after he Falkion of a Tower, with the ſmall End towards the Larmy: | 
This Form is mention d by. Homer (þ); | 


01 re ] c airs dprularſes, 
Wheeling themſelves into a Tower's Form, Ws FR 


— — * 


- 


= 
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Haie had an oblong Figure, but approaching nearer to a Circle 2 
than Quadr angle. 1 * wag 

Tepnd'@v, was an Army extended at length with a very few M | 
in a Rank, when the Ways they march'd thro' could not be paſs d in 
broader Ranks: The Name is taken from a Worm that inſinuates it 
ſelf into little Holes in Wood. On the ſame Account we find men- T 
- of 4A4y5 F ,ν,, ſo rang d, as it were, to pierce thro' the 

aſſages. 

ox ανν Was the ranging Soldiers cloſe together, ſo that, 
whereas in other Battalid's every Man was allow'd four Cubits Space 
on each Side, in this he took up only two. 

ZTuua cio ue Was Cloſer than the former, one Cubit's Room bei 
allow'd to every Soldier: Tis ſo call'd from Bucklers, which were 
Joyn'd cloſe to one another. 

Several other Forms of Battalia may occur in Authors, as thoſe 
drawn in all the ſorts of Spherical Figures. One of theſe was call'd 

1, firſt invented by Ilion of Theſſaly, repreſenting the Figure of an 
Egg, into which the Theſſalians commonly rang'd their Horſe (a). 
Tis commonly taken for any Party of Horſe of what Number ſo- 
ever, but. ſometimes in a more limited Senſe for a Troop of Sixty- 


; . contain d two IA, i. e. One hundred and twenty- 
eight. 


Taaurtyap qi Was a Duplicate of the former, conſiſting of Two 
hundred fifty-fix: For they commonly us d a Sort of Horſemen, call'd 
; T 2g» e, or ir7Tayovi5 2, who annoy'd their Enemies with miſ- 
ſive Weapons, being unable to ſuſtain a cloſe Fight by reaſon of their 
light Armour. There was likewiſe another Sort of Tarentine Horſe- 
men, who, having diſcharg d their miſſive bets; em engag d their 
Ene mies in cloſe Fight. Their Name was deriv'd from Tarentum in 
Iraly, which us d to furniſh out Horſemen of theſe Sorts: But whether 
the Name of this Troop was taken from the Sort of Horſemen, or 
the Number's being the ſame with that us d by the Tarentimes, is not 
certain. 
n. contained two of the former, i. e. Five hundred and 
twelve. ä 
Eenrrapxla was a double *ImTapy ia, being made up of One 
and twenty-four. _ | of 
; TIRE was the former doubled, containing Two thouſand forty- ' 
eight. . . 
ETiT&y a was equal to two t, being compos'd of Four thou- 
ſand ninety-ſix. 5 
The Lacedemonian Diviſions of their Army had peculiar Names. 
The whole Army was divided into Mopar, or Regiments. What 
Numbers of Soldiers were rang'd in each is uncertain. Some make 
them five hundred, others ſeven, and ſome nine (4); But at the 
firſt Reformation of the Common-wealth, they ſeem not to have ex- 


tte atten 
——_—__ 


—— 2 1 


a) /Elianns loc. citat. (6) Plutarchus Pelo 
( 0 us Pelopida, * 
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Of the Milithry Affairs of Greece. 61 
ceeded four hundred, who were all Foot- men. The Commander was 


call'd roxtuapyes (4); to whom was added a ſubordinate Officer 
call'd Svpupopevs (5): The former was Colonel, the latter his Lieu- 
tenant, 


Ay © was the fourth Part of a Moea: And tho' ſome affirm there 
were five Abo in every Ap (e), yet the former Account ſeems more 
ble to the ancient State of the Spartan Army: For we are aſſur'd 

by Xenophon, that in every Mopa there were four Aoy ayoy0;. 
of TlevTwxoc us was the Part, Or, as others, Kat of a Ab x og, 
and contain d Men, as appears from the Name. The Comman- 
der hereof was ſtyrd IIerxn serve. TleyJnxorraThp, or IIe p: 
Of theſe there were eight in every Mea, as the foremention'd Author 


reports. ; 

ErouaTia was the fourth Part, or, as others, the half of Tey71xc- 
cvs, contain'd twenty-five Men, and fo call'd, becauſe all the Soldiers 
therein were zj?” Sidi ogayiur (4), or bound by a folemn Oath 
upon a Sacrifice to be faithful and loyal to their Country, The Com- 
mander was term'd &ywjpuoTdpy nc, Or £1w/4uoTapy . Of theſe Xe- 

affirms there were ſixteen in every yoga; which, together with 
his Account of the Ab, and TlevTnx25uss, makes it evident that the 
primitive Mo pa- conſiſted only of four hundred: The Diſagreement of 
Authors herein ſeems to have been occaſion'd by the Encreaſe of the 
Lacedemonian Army; for in ſucceeding Ages the Spartans, having aug- 
mented their Forces, ſtill retain'd their ancient Names, ſo that the 
eighth Part of a bp, tho perhaps containing ſeveral Fifties, was ſtill 
term'd T&/Tyxzor Us. The Roman Battalions, in like manner, however 
enereas d by new Additions, were ſtill call'd Legiones; which, tho' at 
firſt they contain'd no more than three thouſand, were afterwards va- 
ry'd as Neceſſity requir'd, and conſiſted of four, five or ſix thouſand, 
The fame may be obſerv'd of their Cohortes, Manipuli, Ordines, &c. 

There are ſeveral other Military Terms, an Explication of ſome of 
which be in __ z 2 * 

Hesragig is lacing of an Company iers before 
Front of the Army; 3 pͤb Tags 128 when the light-arm'd Men 
are drawn before the reſt of the Army, to begin the Fight at a Diſtance 
with miſſive Weapons. f 
FExiratis is contrary to the former, and ſignifies the ranging of Sol- 
diers in the Rear. | 

IIpbsagig, when to one, or both Flanks of the Battel, Part of the 
Rear is added, the Front of thoſe that are added being plac'd in the 
ſame Line with the Front pf the Battel. 
 TmworaZi;, when the Wings are doubled, by _— light- 
arm'd Men under them in an embow'd Form, ſo that the whole Figure 
228 a _— Door. 1 . 

EVlatig, mapes]afis, or apooirrTaris, cing together 
different Sorts of Soldiers; as when light-arm'd Men 1 order d to fill 
up void Spaces between the heavy-· arm d Companies. 


ins. (d) Idem. 
TIapepConn 


(#) Xenophon de Rep. Laced, () Idem EAN Lib, VI. (c) Heſych 
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Hapencox q is diftinguiſh'd from the former, as denoting the Com · 
pletion of vacant Spaces in the Files by Soldiers of the ſame Sort. 
 Em#ywy i) is a continu d Series of Battalions in Marches drawn 
after the ſame Form behind one another, ſo that the Front of the latt 
is extended to theRear of the former: Whence this Term is ſometimes 
taken for the Rhetorical Figure Indutt jo, where certain Conſequences 
are inferr d, in a plain and evident Method, from the Conceſſion of 
ſome Antecedents (a). 

TItegy wy" differs herein from tray wy hs that the Phalanx 
ceedeth in a Wing not by File, but by Rank, the Leaders marchi 
not directly in the Front, but on one Side; When toward the left, 
Ms calld Ce P39): When toward the right, PeEid 

2 | 1 | 
Le and eÞ3yo7) are wy pon into four ſorts ; for when 


1 , and march'd on prepar'd for him only on 
= Side, they were call * or P4yoy1 lers: 
When on two Sides, Ji : When on three, rel po : When 
every Side was ready for an Aſſault, rer 47a pos. 

Motions of the Soldiers at their Officers Command were term'd 
xxl eis. Ws 

Kaiors em pv, to the Right: Becauſe manag'd their Spears 
with their right Hands. * oe 

Exard x,, the Retrograde Motion. 

Kleis i aide, to the Left: For their Bucklers were held in 
their left Hands. 4 

MeT4CoAa4 is a double Turn to the fame Hand, whereby their Backs 
SSG There were two Sorts 
of it: 

1. Mera E ed, whereby they turn'd from Front to Rear, 
which is term'd pd, fo that their Backs were toward their Enemies; 
whence tis call'd ueraCorn Im F TAs uior. It was always effected 
by turning to the Right. l 

2. MeTaCoAn 47 wpas, Of £77 Toreuioy, from Rear to Front, 
whey they turn'd their Faces to their Enemies, by moving twice to 

Exris po, when the whole Battalion, cloſe joyn'd Man to Man, 
made one Turn either to the Right or Left. 

Aras po is oppos d to ee pop, being the Return of ſuch a Bat- 
talion to its for mer Station. | 

TIze:7a5 3s, a double eri5poph, whereby their Backs were turn'd 
3 Place of their Faces, the Front being transferr'd to the Place of 

Rear. 

Exatiaras us, a treble emirpopy, or three Wheelings. * 

Eis 6p30y , or r opyor SmraTaohoda to turn about to 
the Places they were in at firſt. 

EZ:aryuds, ECeNανε, or EE AM, Countermarch, whereby 
every Soldier, one marching after another, chang'd the Front for the 
Rear, or one Flank for another: Whence there are two Sorts of Coun- 


| (6) Ariftntelis Topic, Lib, I. Quintilians Lib. V. cap, X. Cicero. 
| | ter-marchey 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 63 
ches, %4T& Ab us, and xaT# CN, one by Files, the other 
Kahn Lock ave other divided 88 Wes gg Ty 7 
1. ECS d Maxtor xd]e roy invented by the Macedonians, 
was thus: Firſt the Leaders of the Files turn'd to the right, or left a- 
bout, then the next Rank paſt thro by them on the ſame Hand, and, 
being come into the diftant Spaces, plac'd themſelves behind the Lea- 
ders of their Files, then turn'd about their Faces the fame Way: In 
like manner the third Rank after them, with the fourth, and all the 
reſt, till the Bringers up were laſt, and had turn'd about their Faces, and 
gain taken the Rear of the Battel. Hereby the Army was remov'd 
into the Ground before the Front, and the Faces of the Soldiers tarn'd 
backward, This appear'd like a Retreat/ and was for that Reaſon laid 
aide by Philip of Macedon, who us d the following Motion in its ſtead. 
2. EZ:atypuds Adxoy K4T4 Moy ug, invented by the Lacedemoni- 
ans, was contrary to the former; took up the Ground before the 
Phalanx, this the Ground behind it, and the Soldiers Faces turn'd the 
contrary Way; In that the Motion was from Rear to Front, in this 
from Front to Rear. lian (a) deſcribes it two Ways; One was, 
when the Bri up firſt turn'd about their Faces, the next Rank like- 
wiſe turning their Faces, began the Countermarch, every Man placin 
himſelf directly before his yr, ops the third did the like, and 15 
the reſt, till Rank of File- were firſt. The other Method 
was, When the Leaders of Files began the Counter march, every one in 
their Files following them orderly: Hereby they were brought nearer 

to their Enemies, and repreſented a Charge. 

3. EZcaſues Tiepoimog, or KpyTixds, u A Mνν,νt was us d b 
the Perſians and Cretan; it was ſometimes term'd 5 opc505, becule 
managed like the Grecian chori, which, being order'd into Files and 
Ranks, like Soldiers in Battel-array, and moving forward toward the 
Brink of the Stage, when they could paſs no farther, retir'd one thro' 
the Ranks of another; the whole Chorus all the Time maintaining the 
ſame Space of Ground they were before poſſeſs d of; wherein this 
Countermarch differ'd from the two former, in both which the Pha- 
lanx chang'd its Place. | 

EFcarſputs xed1e Cu, Countermarch by Rank, was contrary to 
the Countermarch by File: In the Countermarch by File the Motion 
was in the Depth of the Battalia, the Front moving toward the Rear, 
or the Rear toward the Front, and fucceeding into each other's Place ; 
In this the Motion was in | of the Battalia flank-wiſe, the Wing 
either marching into the midſt, or quite thro? the mn Wing: In 
doing this, the Soldiers that ſtood laſt in the Flank of the Wing, mov'd 
firſt to the contrary Wing, the reſt of every Rank following in their 
Order. It was likewiſe perform'd three Ways. 

1. The Macedonian Countermarch began its Motion at the Corner of 
the Wing neareſt the Enemies, upon their appearing at either Flank, 
and remov d to the Ground on the Side of the contrary Wing, ſo re- 
ſembling a Flight. x 1 


5 


Y Ta&, cap. XXVIII. cum Binghanis notis. | 
| | 1 The 
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2. The Lacedamonian Countermarch, beginning its Motion in the 
Wing fartheſt diſtant from the Enemy, ſeiz'd the Ground neareſt to 
them, whereby an Onſet was repreſented. 
3. The Chorean Countermarch maintain'd its own Ground, only re. 
moving one Wing into the other's Place. 
| A:nadaoidooau is to double, or increaſe a Battalia, which was ef. 
| fected two ways. Sometimes the Number of their Men was augmented, 
0 remaining ſtill upon the ſame ſpace of Ground; ſometimes the Soldiers, 
| continuing the ſame in Number, were ſo drawn out by thinning their 
| Ranks, or Files, that they took up a much larger ſpace than 


Vol 2 


| Both theſe Augmentations of Men, or Ground, being made either in 
| h or depth, occaſion'd four forts of S17aao1ia0jpeo}, which were 
0 e by Counter marches. 


ö I. AiTAaT140 15s dvdpor xatt Cuyd, or xaTd νεν, when 
| freſh Men were inſerted into Ranks, the length of the Battalia bei 
; ſtill the ſame, but the Soldiers drawn up cloſer and thicker than before, 
|; 2. AiTAa0140 u α , xatd M N, OF v BA s, was 
' when the Files were doubled, their Ground being of no larger Extent 
than before, by ranging them cloſe to one another. 
; 3. AiTA40 1401105 Tims nate Cuyd, of x4T4 n, When the 
length of the Battalia was increas'd, without the Acceſſion of new 
Forces, by placing the Soldiers at greater Diſtances from one another. 
4. AiT)aoiady es Toms 14TH AM, or 147TH Bao, when the 
depth of Ground-taken up by an Army was render'd greater, not by 
adding new Files, but ſeparating the old to a greater Diſtance. 
| To conclude this Chapter, it may be obſerv d, that the Grecians were 
5 excellently skilld in the Method of imbattelling Armies, and maintain d 
. peck Profeſſors call'd 72xT1z0; from Tae, who exercis'd the 
outh in this Art, and render'd them expert in all the Forms of Battel, 
before they adyentur'd into the Field. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of their manner of making Peace, and decla- 
| ring War, their Embaſſadors, &c. 


Efore the Grecians d themſelves in War, it was uſual to pub- 
liſh a Declaration of the Injuries they had receiy'd, and to de- 
mand Satisfaction by Embaſſadors: For however prepar'd or (x- 

cellently skill'd they were in the Afairs of War, yet Peace, if to be 
procur'd upon honourable Terms, was thought more eligible: Which 
Cuſtom was obſerv d even in the moſt early Ages, as appears from the 
Story of ow. whom Polynices ſent to compoſe Matters with his Bro- 
ther Ereocles King of Thebes, before he proceeded to inveſt that City, 
as we are inform'd by Statius (a), and ſeveral others, 


— 


(a) Thebaid. lib. 11. v. 368, 


— 
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—i— potior cunctis ſedit ſententia, fratris 

Pretentare fidem, tutoſque in regna precando 

Explorare aditus : Audax ea munera Tydeus 
Sponte ſubit 

The Council then vote it expedient, 

That to the King a Legate fhou'd be ſent, 

Who might to prove his Faith the Oath declare, 

And ſtop the Ferment of inteſtine War ; 

This Treaty Yydeus bravely undertook. 


Nor was the Trojan War proſecuted with fo Hazard and Loſs to 
both Parties, till theſe Means prov'd ineffectual; for we find that 72 


ſes and Menelaus were diſpatch'd on an Embaſſy to Troy to demand 
Reſtitution ; Whence Autenor thus beſpeaks Helen (a). 


Hd) 38 ee mor Ne N Od 
Sev ten aſyerins ow) apripiag Merendw. 
With ſtout Atrides ſage Ulyſſes came 

Hither as Envoys, Helen, thee to claim. 


The ſame Poet in another Place acquaints us, that their Propoſal was 
rejected by the Trojans over-ru'd by Antimachus, a Perſon of great 


Repute amongſt them, whom Paris had engag d to his Party by a large 
Sum of Money (6); 


AvTILd 010 de 3s pa pdAca 
Xpug%y AneZdvdporo Sedey why, dynnd Ioegs 
Our da *Exivim Divas Eay 36 Mivihde, 
Antimachus o erſway d the Embaſly 

Refus'd, and did fair Helena deny, 


Since Paris had by Largeſſes of Gold 
Secur'd his Truſtꝛyy 


Invaſions without Notice were look d on rather as Robberies than law- 
ful Wars, as deſign'd rather to ſpoil and make a Prey of Perſons inno- 
cent and unprovided, than to repair any Loſſes, or Dam {uſtain'd, 
which, for ought the Invaders knew, might have been fatisfy'd for an 
caſier Way. Tis therefore no Wonder, what Polybius (c) relates of 
the Ætrolians, that they were held for the common Out-laws and Rob- 
bers of Greece, it being their Manner to ſtrike without Warning, and 
make War without any previous and publick Declaration, whenever 
they had Opportunity of enriching themſelves with the T and Booty 
of their Neighbours. Vet there want not Inſtances of Wars begun 


n 


* 
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(%) Hiad, 7“, v. 205. (6) Iliad. . v. 124. 0 Lib. Iv. | 
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without previous Notice, even by Nations of better Repute fur Juſtice 
and Humanity: But this was only done upon Provocations ſo great and 
exaſperating, that no Recompence was thought ſufficient to arone for 
them: Whence it came to paſs that ſuch Wars were of all others the 
moſt bloody and pernicious, and fought with exceſs of Rage and Fury; 
the conteſting Parties being reſoly d to extirpate each other, if po t 
out of the World. 3 | 
Embaſladors were uſually Perions of great Worth, or eminent 
tion, that by their Quality and Deportment they might command _ 
ſpect and Attention from their very Enemies; And what Ipjuries, or 
ffronts ſoever had been committed, yet Embaſſadors were held $4 
cred by all Sides. Gods and Men were thought to be concern'd to pro- 
ſecute with utmoſt Vengeance all Injuries done to them. Whence (to 
omit ſeveral other Inſtances) we read that the Lacedemonians having 
inhumanely murder d Xerxes's Embaſſadors, the Gods would Accept 
none of their Oblations and Sacrifices, which were all found polluted 
with direful Omens, till two Noblemen of . were ſent as an ex- 
iatory Sacrifice to Xerxes to atone for the Death of his Embaſſadors 
by their own : That Emperor indeed gave them leave to return in Safe. 
ty without any other Ignominy, than what they ſuffer'd by a ſevere 
Reflection on the Spartan Nation, whoſe barbarous Cruelty he profeſs'4 


he would not imitate, however provok'd by them; Yet Divine Ven- 


ce ſuffer'd them not to go unpuniſh'd, but inflicted what thoſe 
Men had aſſum d to themſelves, upon their Sons, who being ſent on an 
Embaſly into Aſia, were betray d into the Hands of the Athenians, and 
by them put to Death; which my Author concludes to have been a 
juſt Revenge from Heaven for the Lacedemonian Cruelty (a). 

Whence this Holineſs was deriv'd upon Embaſſadors, has been Mat- 
ter of Diſpute: Fabulous Authors deduce it from the Honour paid by 
the Ancients to the xp, or Heralds, who were either themſelyes 
Embaſſadors, or, when others were deputed to that Service, accom- 
pany'd them, being held ſacred on the account of their Original, be- 
— deſcended from Ceryx, the Son of Mercury, who was honour d 
with the ſameEmployment in Heaven, theſe obtain'd upon Earth; Tis 
true that theſe Men were ever had in great Efteem, and their Perſons 
held ſacred and inviolable; whence, as Euſtatlius obſerves, Ulyſſes in 


Homer, when caſt upon foreign and unknown Coaſts, uſually an » 


Herald to protect the Men deputed to make Diſcovery of the Country 
and its Inhabitants, Perſons of that Character being reverenc'd even in 
barbarous Nations, except ſome few, ſuch as the Lefrygones, or Cy- 
clopes, in whom all Senſe of Humanity was extinguiſh'd (5); They 
were likewiſe under the Care and Protection of Mercury the Preſident 
God of their Occupation, and Jupiter (c); whence Achilles calls them 
the Meſſengers not of Men only, but of Jupiter (d). 


— 


a 


(a) Herodotus Polymn. cap. CXXXIV. (b) Enſtathius Iliad. 4. p. 3, 4 
Ed. Baſil. (e) Idem Jligs. &. p. 729. (4) Iliad. d. | 
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Xaipers xhpuxts, ids dſyinon, nds x, dvdpor. 
All Hail! ye Enveys of great Fove and Men. 


But theſe Honours ſeem not to have been conferr'd upon them fo 
much, becauſe they were deſcended from Mercury, (ſeveral other Fa- 
milies, to whom no ſuch Reſpe& was due, bearing themſelves much 
higher on their Original) as upon account of their Office, which — 
common to them with other Embaſſadors, ſeems to have challeng 
an equal Reverence to both: Licenſe, indeed, being once granted to 
treat Perſons of that Character injuriouſly, all Hopes of Peace and Re- 
conciliation amongſt Enemies muſt be baniſh'd for ever out of the 
World; and therefore in the moſt rude and unpoliſh'd Ages all forts of 
Embaſſadors were civilly entertain'd, and diſmiſs d with Safety: Whence 
Tydeus's Lady in Statins (a) is prevail'd with to let her Husband go Em- 
baſſador to Thebes, becauſe that Title would afford him Protedtion in 
the midſt of his Enemies; 


Te, fortiſſime gentis 

Atolinm, multum lachrymis conata morari eſt 
Deiphile, ſed jaſſa patris, tutique regreſſus 
Legato, ſuſt aque preces vicere ſororis. 

Thy tender Wife, Heroic Saul, did pine, 
And ſcarce admit thy generous Deſign, 


Until her boiling Paſſion did abate 
By Argia's Prayers, and a Pareny's Threat, 8 
And that Tatelar God, who does on Envoys wait. 


The Athenian Heralds were all of one Family, being deſcended from 
Ceryx the Son of Mercury, and Pandroſus Daughter to Cecrops King of 
Athens, 

The Lacedemonian Heralds were all deſcended from Talthybius, Aga- 
memnor's Herald, who was honour'd with a Temple, and Divine Wor- 
, {hip at Sparta (6). 

They carry'd in their Hands a Staff of Lawrel, or Olive, call'd xn- 
tvx10y, round which two Serpents, without their Creſts erected, were 
folded, as an Emblem of Peace and Concord (c). Inſtead of this the 


Athenian Heralds frequently made uſe of the EU, which was a 


Token of Peace and Plenty, being an Olive-branch cover'd with Wool, 
and adorn'd with all forts of Fruits of the Earth. | | 
Kypuxss or Heralds, are by ſome rhought to difler from -7pi0 2445, 
or Embaſſadors, in this ; that Embaſſadors were employ'd in Treaties 
of Peace, whereas Heralds were ſent ro declare War (4): But this N 
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() Thebaid. Lib. II. v. 371. (6) Heredotas loc, Citat, 
%) Plinias Lib. XXIX. cap. III. (4) Suidar, 


F 2 dinction 


E 


Panſanias Laconicis, 
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ſtinction is not conſtant or perpetual, the x1pux ee being frequently ti 
ken for Perſons commiſſion d to treat about Ro Diff. 
ces, which may appear, as from ſome of the forecited Places of Ex- 
ſtathius, ſo from ſeveral Paſſages in Homer, and other Authors, 

c Embaſſadors were of two Sorts, being either ſent with a limited 
Commiſſion, which they were not to exceed, or inveſted with full 
Power of determining Matters according to their own Diſcretion. 
The former were liable to be call'd in Queſtion for their Proceedings; 
the latter were ſubje& to no After-reckoning, but wholly their own 
Maſters, and for that Reaſon ſtyl'd TlpzaCeas ewToxegToOpes, Plenipo- 
tentiaries(a). : 

It may be obſery'd, that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt other Thing: 
their Cuſtoms were different from the reft dt. the Greeks, ſo likewiſe 
in their Choice of Embaſſadors had this peculiar, that for the moſt 
part they deputed Men, between whom there was no very good Cor- 
reſpondence; ſuppoſing it moſt improbable, that ſuch Perſons ſhould ſo 
far truſt one another, as to conſpire together againſt the Common- 
wealth. For the ſame Reaſon it was thought a Piece of Policy in that 
State to raiſe Diſſenſions between their Kings (5). 

Their Leagues were of three Sorts: 1. A bare avoyh?, ow 31x", 
eiplun, or Peace, whereby both Parties were oblig'd to ceaſe from a 
Acts of Hoſtility, and neither to moleſt one at , nor the Confe- 
derates of cither, 

2. Exif Xie» whereby they oblig'd themſelves to aſſiſt one anc- 
ther in caſe they ſhould be invaded. 

3. Svuueyia, whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt one another as 
vvell when they made In upon others, as when themſelves were 
invaded, and to have the ſame Friends and Enemies (c). 

All theſe Covenants were ſolemnly confirm'd by mutual Oaths, the 
manner of which I have already deſcrib'd in a former Book (4): To 
the end, they might lie under a greater Obligation to preſerve them in- 
violate, we find it cuſtomary to engrave them upon Tables, which 
they fix'd up at Places of general Concourſe, that all the World might 
be Witneſſes of heir Juſtice and Fidelity: Thus we find the Articles 
of Treaty between Athens and Sparta not only publiſh'd in thoſe Ci- 
ties, but at the Places where the Olympian, Pythian, and Iſthmian 
Games were celebrated (e) Others exchang'd certain Teſſers, in Greek, 
EyuCoan, which might be produc'd on any Occafion, as Evidences of 
the Agreement. The Covenant it ſelf was alſo call'd by the ſame Name 
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( arther, to continue the Remembrance of mutual Agreements 
eſh in their Minds, it was not uncommon for States thus united, in- 
ter ly to ſend Embaſſadors, who, on ſome appointed Day, 


when the People aſſembled in great Numbers, ſhould openly repeat, 
and by — Conſent confirm their former Treaty: This we find 
praftisd by the Athenian, and Spartans after their ſore· mention d 
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{s) Vide Archzolog. noftr, Lib, I. cap. XV. (6) Ariſteteles Politic. Lib. 
n. (c) Sxidas. (4) Lib. II. cap. VI. ( Tisdidet de Bello Pelepenneſ. 
(f) Harpecration's ZUpefoner. = 
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I eaęue, the Spartan Embaſſadors preſenting themſelves at Athens u 
the Feſtival of — and the Athenians at Sparta on the F eſtival of 
Hyacinthus. ; 

Their manner of declaring War was to ſend an Herald, who bad the 
Perſons who had injur'd them to prepare for an Invaſion, and ſome- 
times in token of Defiance caſt a Spear towards them. The Athenians 
frequently let looſe a Lamb into their Enemies Territories; ſignifyi 
thereby, that what was then an Habitation for Men, ſhould be lai 
waſte and deſolate, and become a Paſture for Sheep (a). Hence & p 


vob A came to be a proverbial Phraſe for entring into a State of 


War. 

This was rarely done without the Advice and Encouragement of the 
Gods; the Soothſayers, and all Sorts of Diviners were conſulted, the 
Oracles enrich'd with Preſents, and no Charge or Labour ſpar'd to en- 
gage Heaven (ſo they imagin'd) to their Party: Inſtances of this kind 
are almoſt as common as the Declarations of War, which was never 
undertaken before the Gods had been conſulted about the Iſſue. Nor 
was the Verdict of a ſingle Deity thought ſufficient ; but in Wars of 
great Moment and uence, whereon the Safety of their Country 
and Liberties depended, they had Recourſe to the whole Train of Pro- 
phetical Divinities, ſolliciting all with earneſt P s lifted-up to Hea- 
yen on the Wings of coſtly Offerings and magnificent Preſents, to fa- 
vour them with wholſome Counſel, A remarkable Example whereof 
we have in Craſus, before he declar'd War againſt the Perſians; when 
not content with the Anſwers of his own Gods, and all the celebrated 
Oracles in Greece, in conſulting. which he had laviſhly profus'd vaſt 
Quantities of Treaſure, he diſpach'd Embaſſadors as far as Libya loaden 
with Wealth, to ask Advice of Zupiter Hammon (5). 

When they were xeſoly'd to begin the War, it was cuſtomary to of- 
fer Sacrifices, and .make large Vows to be Ly upon the Succeſs of 
their Enterprize. Thus when Darius invaded Attica, Callimachus made 
2 Vow to Minerva, that, if ſhe. would vouchſafe the Athenians Victo- 
ry, he would facrifice upon her Altars as many He-goats as ſhould e- 
qual the Number of the Slain amang their Enemies. Nor was this 
Cuſtom peculiar to Greece, but Chg 1<r nd practis d in moſt other Coun- 
tries: Many Inſtances occur in the Hiſtories of Rome, Perſia, &c. The 
Jews us d the ſame Method to engage the Divine Favour, as may ap- 
pear from 7 hah's Vaw, when he undertook to be Captain over 
Iſrael again monites (c) | | 

After all theſe Preparations, tho the Poſture of Affairs appear d ne : 
ver ſo inviting, it was held no Jeſs impious than * to march 
againſt their Enemies, till the Seaſon favour d their Enterprize: For 
deing extremely ſuperſlitious in the Obſervation of Omens, and Days, 
till thoſe became fortunate, they durſt not make any Attempts 
their Enemies. An Eclipſe of the Moon, or any other of 22 
citcem'd unlucky Accidents, was enough to deter them from marching: 
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(a) Diegenian Collect. Prov. Svidas, &c. (b) Herodotus Lib. 1. 0 Fun 
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aum cap. Xl. v. 38. 
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And if all other Things promis d Succeſs, yet they deferr'd their 
dition till one of the Days, they look'd on as fortunate, invited them 
to it. The Athenians could not be perſuaded to march #73; 8&4 un; 
before the Seventh (a); which gave Occaſion to the Poverb, whereby 
Perſons, who undertook any Buſineſs unſeaſonably and before the pro- 
per Time, were ſaid to do it æπσ s d (5). But the Lacedems- 
nians were of all others the moſt nice and ſcrupulous in theſe Obſerya- 
tions; their Law-giver having co mmanded them to pay a critical and 
inviolate Obedience to the Celeſtial Predictions, and to regulate all their 
Proceedings as well in Civil as Military Affairs by the Appearances of 
the Heavenly Bodies: Amongſt the reſt they were oblig'd by a parti- 
cular Precept never to N the full Moon (c); For that Planet 
was believ'd to have a particular Influence upon their Affairs, to bleſ; 
them with Succeſs, when it ſelf was in the Height of its Splendor, 
but till it was arriv'd there, to neglect, or ſuffer them to be blaſted for 
want of Power to fend Aſſiſtance, So conſtant a Belief of this they 
had entertain'd, that the greateſt Neceſſity could not prevail upon them 
to alter their Meaſures ; For when the Athenians were like to fall into 
the Hands of Darius, and ſent to implore their Aſſiſtance, they agreed 
indeed to ſend them a Supply of Men, but, rather than march before 


full Moon, forc'd them to run the Hazard of a decifive Battel, and 


with a very ſmall Force to encounter an Hundred thouſand Medians (d) 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of their Camps, Guards, Watches and Mi. 
litary Courſe of Life. 


F the Form of the Grecian Camps nothing exact and conſtant 
O can be deliver'd, that being not always the ſame, but vary d, as 
the Cuſtom or Humour of difterent States, or the Conveniencies 

of Place and Time requir d. The Lacedemonians, indeed, are ſaid to 
have been preſcrib'd a conſtant Method of building Towns and en- 
camping, by their Law-giver, who thought a Spherical Figure the belt 
tted for Defence (e); which was contrary to the Cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans, whoſe Camps were Quadrangular; but all Forms of that Sort 
were rejected by Lycurgus, the Angles being neither fit for Service, 
nor defen{ible, unleſs ed by a River, Mountain, Wall, or ſome 
ſuch Fortification. It is farther obſervable of the Lacedemonians, that 
they frequently moy'd their Camps, being accu ſtom d vigorouſly to 
proſecute all their Enterprizes, impatient of Delays and tedious Procra- 


— 
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() Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Equit. Heſychius, (b) Zenobius Cent. III. Pro- 


verb. LXXIX. (c) Lycianys Aſtrolog. (4) Herodotus Lib. VI. (.) Xenophon 


de Repub.” Lace. 
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ſtinations, and utterly averſe from paſſing their Time without Action: 
Wherefore the Reaſon of this being demanded of Lycurgus, he reply d. 
« *Twas that they might do m= Damage to their Enemies (aq. To 
which Xenophon adds a ſecond, That they might give more early Re: 
lief to their Friends (6). 

Of the reſt of the Grecian Camps it may be obſerv'd, that the va- 
lianteſt of the Soldiers were plac'd at the Extremities, the reſt in the 
middle ; that the ſtronger might be a Guard to the weaker, and ſuſtain 
the firſt Onſets, if the Enemy ſhould endeavour to force their En- 
trenchments. Thus we find Achilles and Ajax poſted at the Ends of 
the Grecian Camp before Troy, as Bulwarks on each Side the reſt of the 
Princes, who had their Tents in the Middle, as we learn from Homer(c). 

STh ꝙ i OSuan® wiyarnrei vil h,), 

H þ & peadT o l, YE yareuer dupoTipwit) 

H ir Ala O xaioing TeAaporid han, 

H i AN ππτ]õο ig Egaru C S 
Eipvo er, nvopey lc Y xdgrei N]. 

Atrides flood i'th* Midſt o'th? Fleet, hard by 

Where th* OJdyſſean high- built Ship did lie, 

That all his Orders equally might hear, 

As far as 4jax's on one Side, as far 8 
As Peleus Son's o th' other, for they were 

At each Extremity like Fortreſſes. | 

When they defign'd to continue long in their Encam 
contriv d a Place, where Altars weie cated * Gods, and al Pe 
of Divine Service ſolemnly perform'd; In the ame Place publick AC 


ſemblies were call'd together, when the General had any Thing to 
communicate to his Soldiers; and Courts of Juſtice were held, where- 


in all Controverſies among the Soldiers were decided, and Criminals 


{entenc'd to Puniſhment : Which Cuſtom was as ancient as the Trojan 
War, and is mention d by Homer (4); 
xd] vias OlvanGr F010 

IZe G Harpen O-, Iva S dyopi Ts, Shuts T5 

Hl, Th J xa, ogi Stav ire] dy am H]. 


Sweating to th' Ulyſſean Ships he came, 
Where their Aſſemblies, anq their Courts were held, > 
And the Gods worſhip'd. | 
When they were in Danger of having their Camp attack'd, it was 
uſual to fortifie it with a Trench and Rampire, or Wall, on the Sides 
whereof they erected Turrets pot unlike thoſe upon the Walls of Ci- 


ties, out of which they annoy'd their Enemies with miſſive Weapons. 


LY * 


(a) Plutarchus Apophthegmat. Laconig. (b) Loeo citato. | (c) Iliad. v. 222, 


kem Sepheclis Ajax ejuſque Scholiaftes bs v. 4+ (4) 11:64. . $66. 
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Thus the Grecians in Homer were ford to defend themſelves in the 
ninth Year of the Trojan War, when Achilles refus'd to aſſiſt them, 
whereas till that Time they had wanted no Fortifications, but immur'd 
the Trojans within their own Walls : The Poet has thus deſcrib'd their 
Works (a). 

TIveyes © nde, Aa vnavre, Y autor. 

Ey of" auTtoior muas everoicoy £0 deneyas, | 

”Ogen I avTdoy Dein odds dn, 

Exer 5 Pala r avTE TURE) opuZany 

Evupetcy, peydarlu, ty d oxoaoras natimitay, 

A thick ſubſtantial Wall of vaſt Extent 

They rais'd with Turrets, as a Muniment 

To them and th' Fleet; and that there might a Way 

Be for their Cavalry upon Survey, | 

They fram'd great Gates, the Wall too they intrench'd 

With Stakes infix'd, | 


The manner of living in Camps depended upon the Diſpoſition of 
their Generals, ſome of which allow'd their Soldiers in all forts of 
Exceſs and Debauchery; others oblig'd them to the ſtrifteſt Rules of 
Temperance and Sobriety; a remarkable [nſtance whereof we have in 
Philip of Macedon, who (as Polyenus reports) condenan'd two of his 
Soldiers to Baniſhment for no other Offence, than becauſe he had found 
them with a Singing-woman in his Camp. But the Grecian Diſci- 

line was not 2 ſo ſevere and rigid, as may r from Plutarch 
10 who tells us, that the Lacedemonians alone of all the Grecians had 
no Stage-players, no Juglers, no Dancing or Singing Women attend- 
ing them, but were free from all Sorts of Debauchery and Looſeneſs, 
of gaudy Pomp and Foppery; the young Men, when commanded no- 
thing by their General, were always employ'd in ſome Exerciſe, or 
manly Study; the old were buſy d in giving Inſtructions, or receiving 
them from Perſons more skilful than themſelves ; and their looſer 
Hours were diverted with their uſual Drollery, and rallying one ano- 
ther facetiouſly after the Laconick Faſhion: Yet their Law-giver allow'd 
them greater Liberty in the Camp than at other Times, to invite them 
to ſerye with Delight in the Wars; for whilft they were in the Field, 
their Exerciſes were more moderate than at Home, their Fare not ſo 
hard, nor ſo ſtrift a Hand kept over them by their Governors; ſo that 
they were the only People in the World, to whom War gave Repoſe. 
They were likewiſe allow'd to have coſtly Arms, and fine Cloaths, and 
frequently perfum'd themſelves, and curl'd their Hair: Whence weread 
that Xerxes was ſtruck with Admiration, when the Scouts brought him 
Word, the Lacedamonian Guards were at Gymnical Sports, and curt 
ing their Hair (c). | | 


_ x 


( Iliad. l. v. 436. (b) Cleomene p. $10, Edit. Pariſ. & Lycurge, (9 He- 
ro dein Lib. VII. cap. Cin, & CCIX. l 


It 


| 
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It was alſo cuſtomary at Athens for Horſemen to nouriſh their Hair, 
Hence the following Words of Ariſtophanes (a); 


— > J xoulw Fyov 
Ira era 7e, Y Eunwerd erat. 


and in another Place of the ſame Poet, there is an Alluſion to this 
Practice (6): " 


Nes dx lu Tais H 
140. — 


The Cuſtom ſeems to have been deriv d from the primitive Times, 
there being ſcarce any Expreſſion fo frequent in Homer, as that of ««- 
2 Ax a0i. Afterwards Cyneas and Phrynus, beſide ſeveral 
other Changes in the Athenian Diſcipline of Soldiers, procur'd a Law 
to be enacted, which forbad them d, Y &Cpod\tairs - To 
nouriſh their Hair, and to live delicately (c). 

Their Guards may be diftinguiſh'd into ux ax nuserwet and y- 
reel: The firſt were upon Duty by Day, the other by Night. At 
ſeyeral Hours in the Night certain Officers call'd atToa0:, did - 
ar, or walk round the Camp, and viſit the Watch; to try whether 
any of them were aſleep, they had a little Bell, term'd xd, at the 
Sound of which the Soldiers were to anſwer (4): Whence to go this 
Circuit was call'd z@ ov if ev, and xwd wyopopaiy. | 


—— L@S WYOQIPEAT UL, MANTAYN 
$vaAaral 4745 HATH. 


Hence alſo iC e is usd for T#giCar. to try, to prove (e); and 
dtc ÞSvifog for A oc, untry d, or unprov'd ( This Cuſtom 
furniſh'd Braſidas with an Advantage againſt Potidea in the Peloponne- 
fian War; for having obſery'd the Sounding of the Bell to be over, he 
took his Opportunity before the Bell's return, to ſet up Ladders in an 
unguarded Place of the Wall, and fo enter'd the City @ 

The Lacedemonian Watch were not 3 to have their Buck - 
lers, that, being unable to defend themſelves, they might be more cau- 
tious how they fell aſleep. To which Cuſtom Tretzes alludes in one 
of his Hiſtorical Chiliads (h). s ta td 


Tlors g Tis F SeaTwy@v warn Qemmer ror TavTaA; 
roh arid ov avvls Tvs quaaxas lot, 

Orros eraypunvoTipe Thy qurarlw mourTaA, 

Kat wii bapproaſes ars eis do £KTpaTao ty. 


)˙27˙0„ ——_ 


— 4 


| 
(a) Nubibus Act. I. Sc. I. (b) Equitibus Act. III. Sc. II. (e) Arifophanis 
Scholiaſtes ad Equites. (d) Suidas. (e) Ariſtephanes Bar . ( f) ldem 
Ia ſiſtrate. (g) Thucydides Lib. IV. (4) Chiliad. IX. Hiſt. CCL XVII. 
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One of the Gen'rals once moſt eminent 


In Stratagems and warlike Policy 
Gave out, that all the Guards ſhould march marm d 


With Bucklers, to ſecure them vigilant, 
Leſt they ſupinely negligent ſhould ſleep. 


The reſt of the Spartan Soldiers were oblig d to take their Reſt arm d, 

that they might be prepar d for Battel upon _ N (a). 
It may be farther obſerw d of the Spartans, that they kept a double 
Watch; one within their Camp, to obſerve their Allies, leſt they ſhould 
make a ſudden Defection; the other upon ſome Eminence, or ether 
Place, whence there was a good Pr to watch the Motions of 

"yl their Enemies (6). 

How often the Guards were relicy'd doth not appear; as neither 
»4 whether it was done at ſet and conſtant Times, or according to the 
Commander's Pleaſure, $vazxt indeed, which fignifies a Watch, is 
frequently taken for the fourth Part of the Nighr, anſwering to the 
Roman Vigilie; as appears from ſeveral Places of the New Teftament, 
as well as other Authors; But it ſeems to have this Signification rather 
from the Roman, than Grecian Watches, thoſe being chang'd four 
Times every Night, that is, every third Hour, (computing the Night 
from Six to Six, or rather from Sun to Sun) for the Time berween 
the two Suns was divided into twelve equal Parts, which were not al- 
ways the ſame, like our Hours, but greater or leſs, according to the 


Seaſon of the Year; and are therefore by Aſtronomers term'd wnequal 
and Planetary Hours. 


— 


ACGIH AF... K. 


Of their Battles, the General's Flaranguers, 
the Sacrifices, Muſick, Signals, Enſigns, the 
Word, and Way of ending Wars by ſingle 
Combat, &c. 


Efore they join d Battle, the Soldiers always refreſh'd than ves 
B with Victuals, Eating and Drinking plentifully : Which Cuſtom 
with its Reaſons we have os Bourne for in Ulyſſes's e- 
legant Oration to Achilles (c), where he adviſes the young General by 
no means to lead out the Army faſting : 
i Mnd” C rg d bs tp s, Nee ANIAMED, 
al Nias bTpws 7poTi IAtor yas AN 
| Toe paytoo lr, ire! un oAlyoy Y povoy U 
ÞUAoTIS, £7 al TwTHY OMINICOTT OAA@ [£5 


EY 9 


— 


Xenophin, (6b) Idem. (c) Tliad. “. v. 155. | 
D Xenopinn, () (9 vs 
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Ard pò vr, i d Hebe mrboy wir® duporienton. 
AA Tau dN Vos m vuvaiv AY acts 
EiTs x) olyoso, 79 3 . BY AN. 

Ou yd avie H E ts neato xarabus 7 
Ax lu giruo Swiioerar da he 
Eireę Þ Fvub yt wavorde αιν( eu. 

A, Ts advpy ya Hapν¹ẽů u, nds xixdve 
Ai qa ve, Y N,, BrdCeTtar 7 Ts yivar” iber. 
Os d x avip orvore Ropeadpuer@ x, town; 
Ard pe Sus ukvitort marie Nj, 
Oapaaxkiecy vv f i gepoir, ud 71 ya 
Tlety xd rel mTdvIas £ponoa TALLOW, 


Noble Achilles, tho with martial Rage 
Thy gen'rous Mind is fir d thy Foes t engage, 
Let not thy valiant Troops to Troy repair, 
There to ſuſtain the great Fatigues of War, 
Before brisk Wines and Viands animate 
Their Souls with Vigour to repel their Fate, 
That Troy to their embattel'd Force may yield, 
And with amazing Terror quit the Field; 
For ſuch is th Energy of ſparkling Juyce 
With ſuch Heroick Zeal it warms, ſuch Proweſs doth infufe ; 
No Man hath Puiſſance the whole Day to fight, 
Till the Phœbean Carr brings on the Night, 
Unleſs rich Wine and wholeſome Food prepare 
His Courage for the Duſt and Din of War; 
His ſtrenuous Limbs then Marches undergo, 
And he with dauntleſs Rage aſſails the Foez 
Inflaming Wine incites his Fury on, 
And thus he'll venture till the Battel's won, Tb 
We are told alſo by Livy, that the Romans ht this a Preparative 
abſolutely 3 never omitted it before ents (a). 
This dong, the Commanders marſhall'd the Army in order to an En- 
ement: In which Art the Grecians were far inferiour to the Romans; 
3 up their whole Army, as it were, into one Front, they 
truſted the Succeſs of the Day to a ſingle Force; whereas the Romans, 
ranging their Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii in diſtin&t Bodies behind 
one another, were able after the Defeat of their firſt Body, twice to 
renew the Battel, and could not be entirely routed till they had loſt 


—_ — WT" _ — — — 


(a) Lib, 1X, : 
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three ſeveral Victories. Yet ſomething not unlike this we find practis d 
as Jong ſince as the Trojan War, where old Neſtor is ſaid to have plac d 
a Body of Horſe in the Front, behind theſe the moſt infirm of the 
Foot, and, laſt of all, ſuch of them as ſarpaſs'd the reſt in Strength and 
Valour (a). | 

Inmidas N mpoTe owt j N aX<0 01s 

Led sc od” Jeomtdey chowy moins 76, Y N, 

Ep O Euty ToArktunre' narus d £5 pra FAgurzy, 

Open x) £4 thiawy 715 Srayraly ron], 

Neſtor the Horſe plac'd firſt in all the Hoſt, 

PF th' Rear the Infantry maintain their Poſt, 

Such as he had detach'd from all the reſt, 

For Courage, Hardſhip, and far Strength the beſt - 

And to the end that none ſhou'd run away, 

P th' midſt of all were order'd in Array 

The rude, th' infirm, the inexpert. eo—_——_—_— 

F. A. 
Where tho ſome interpret 79 Tp&wToy, and 2d S ribes of the right and 
left Wings, and others ſeveral other Ways, yet the moſt natural and ger 
nuine Senſe of the Poet ſeems to be, that they were drawn up behind 
one another (6). | | 
At this Time the General made an Oration to his Soldiers, wherein 
with all the Motives ſuitable on ſuch Occaſions he exhorted them to 
exert their utmoſt Force and Vigour againſt the Enemy: And ſo wony 
derful was the Succeſs that attended theſe Performances, that many 
Times, when Affairs were in a declining, and almoſt deſperate Condi- 
tion, the Soldiers, animated with freſh Life and Courage, have inſtant- 
Ty retriey'd them, and repuls'd thoſe very Enemies, by whom them- 
* had before been defeated: Several of theſe Iſtances may be found 
in the Grecian and Roman Hiſtories, few of which are more remarka- 
ble than that of Tyrtezs the lame Athenian Poet, to whom the Com- 
mand of the Spartan Army was given by the Advice of an Oracle in 
one of the Meſſenian Wars; the Spartans had at that Time ſuffer'd great 
Loſſes in many Encounters, and all their Strategems prov'd ineffectual, 
ſo that they began to deſpair almoſt of Succeſs, when the Poet by his 
Lectures of Honour and Courage, deliver'd in moving Verſe to the Ar- 
my, raviſh'd them to ſuch a Degree with the Lina com of dying for 
their Country, that, ruſhing on with a furious Tranſport to meet their 
Enemies, they gave them an entire Overthrow, and by one deciſive 
Battel put an happy Concluſion to the War (c). 2 
Before they adventur'd to join their Enemies, they endeavour'd by 

Prayers, Sacrifices and Vows, to engage Heaven to their Aſſiſtance, 
and ſang an Hymn to Mars, call'd Tax2y zuCzThe:G, as that ſung 
to Apollo after a proſperous Battel, was term'd Taidy inivixi® (d) 


(a) Iliad, J“. v. 297. () Plutarchus lib, de Homero, (c) Pauſanias Meſſenia- 
eis, Diaderys Sic. Lib, XV. Juſtin. Lib. III. (4) Thucyd. Schol. Lib, I. &e. | 
| | The 
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The Lacedemonians had a iar Cuſtom of facrificing to the Muſes 
which was either deſigt d to ſoften and mollifie their paſſionate Tran- 
ſports, it being their Cuſtom to enter the Battel calm and ſedate (a)z 
or to animate them to perform noble and Heroical Exploits, | 
to be tranſmitted by thoſe Goddeſſes to Poſteri 05 The Soothſayers 
inſpected all the Sacrifices to preſage the Succeſs of the Battel; till 
the Omens proy'd fayourable, they rather choſe tamely to reſign their 
Lives to the Enemy, than to defend themſelves. The Spartans eſpeci- 
ally were above Meaſure addicted to this Superſtition ; For in the fa- 
mous Battel at Plates, when Mardonius the Perſian General had fallen 
the Grecians, Pauſanias the Spartan, who at that Time command- 
ed the Grecian Army, offering Sacrifice, found it not acceptable to the 
Gods, and thereupon commanded his Lacedemonians, laying down their 
Bucklers at their Feet, patiently to abide his Commands; The Prieſts 
offer d one Sacrifice after another, but all without Succeſs, the Barba- 
rians all the Time charging upon them, and wounding and ſlaying 
them in their Ranks, till at length Pauſanias turning himſelf towards 
the Temple, with Hands lifted up to Heaven, and Tears in his Eyes, 
beſought Juno of Citharon, and the reſt of the Tutelar Deities of the 
Plateans, that if the Fates would not favour the Grecians with Victo- 
ry, they would grant at leaſt, that by ſome remarkable Exploit they 
might demonſtrate to their Enemies, that they wag'd War with Men 
of true Courage and Bravery. Theſe Prayers were no ſooner finiſti d, 
when the Sacrifices ing propitious, the Signal was given, and 
they fell with ſuch Reſolution upon the Perſians, that in a ſhort time 
they intirely defeated their whole Army (c). 

Their Signals are commonly divided into ovjp.Boan, and onda, 
which Words ſometimes indeed are us d promiſcuouſly, but in propri- 
ety of Speech are diſtinguiſh'd. 

=ZvuCoae were of two kinds, either pwytxs, or 59974, i. e. pro- 
nounc'd by the Mouth, or viſible to the Eye: The firſt are term'd ur- 
Ji ua, the latter racaowdIinuale. 

Sud nua, in Latin, Tuſſera, or the Word, communicated by the 
General to the ſubordinate Officers, by them to the whole Army, as a 
Mark of Diſtinction to know Friends from Enemies (4). It common- 
ly contain'd ſome good Omen, or the Name of ſome Deity worſhip'd 
by their Country, or General, and from whom they expected Succels 
in their Enterprizes. Cyrus, for Example, us'd Z's ovuuaey®©, 
n , or gr, (e); Ceſar, Venus genitrix (F); Auguſtus, Apollo 2 

ong 


But this Cuſtom often prov d of fatal and pernicious Conſequence; 

by frequently queſtioning one another they bred Confuſion am 

re &, (which was no leſs br u diſcover d the Word to 
the Enemies; As we find happening in the Fight between the Athenians 
and the Syracuſians, ſpoken of by Thucydides (h): It became likewiſe 
the Occalion of ſeveral miſchievous Strategems, one of which we find 
practis d by an Arcadian Captain in a War with Lacedamon; when en- 


; _ Pluterchus repdopynoiare. (4) Idem Lycergo. (e) Idem Ariſtide, (4) 
Gloſſographi. (e) Xenophon Kd 7raud. Lib. VII. (J) Appians, Bell. Civil. 
Lib, II. (g) Valerins Maximus Lib, I. cap. V. (4) Lib. VII. 
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aging in the Night, all the Tuſſera he gave his Soldiers was, I 

Id forthwith kill whoever demanded the Hora; — 
eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, and flew the Spartans, themſelves being undiſco- 
ver d, and therefore ſecure (a). 

Tlaggs ud nu Was a viſible Character of Diſtinction, as nodding 
I, waying their Hands, claſhing their Weapons, or ſich 
like 

. were Enſigns, or Flags, the Elevation whereof was a Sig- 
nal to join Battel, the Depreflicn to deſiſt (c). Of theſe there were 
different Sorts, ſeveral of which were adorn'd with Images of Ani- 
mals, or other Things bearing peculiar Relations to the Cities they be- 
long d to; The Athenians, for Inſtance, bore an Owl in their Enfigns 
(4), as being ſacred to Minerva, the Protectreſs of their City; The The- 
bans a Sphinx (e), in Memory of the famous Monſter overcome by Oe- 
dipus: The Ferſſans paid Divine Honours to the Sun, and therefore re- 
preſented him in their Enſigus (F). 

The 1160 was frequently a Purple Coat upon the Top of a Spear, 
as appears from Conon's in Polyenus, and Cleomenes's in Plutarch: Nor 
was it uncommon to uſe ocher Colours; Polybius ſpeaking of the Fight 
between Antigonus and Cleoments (g). tells us, That the 1/lyrians, 
* having Orders to begin the Battel, were to receive a Signal by a 
* white Flag, that ſhould be ſpread from the neareſt Poſt to Olympus : 
* But the 8 to be given to the Megalopolitans and the Cavalry, 
e yas a Purple Coat, which was to be advanc'd in the Air, where Aa- 
« tigonus himſelf was poſted”, 

The ancient Grecian Signals were lighted Torches thrown from both 
Armies by Men calld Tvp-/ or -7vpopoper, who were Prieſts of 
Mars, and therefore held inviolable; and, having caſt their Torches, 
had ſafe Regreſs (h): Whence of Battels 8 with Tranſport of Fu- 
Ty, wherein no Quarter was given, it was uſual to lay, ui" 0 rp 
tc n, i. e. Not ſo much as a Torch-bearer eſcap d. To this Cu- 
ſtom there are 8 Alluſions in Greek and Latin Poets: Lycophron, 
ſpeaking of the Phenicians, who by ſcaling Io began the Quarrel be- 
twyeen Europe and Aſia, faith, 

EN He d Tvpody Bear ñᷣ eesti Sumnalls (i). 
They raĩs d envenom'd Diſcord, who then ſhook 
Her baleful Torch within two Continents. 
Hence alſo Statius (); 


Prima manu rutilam de vertice Lariſſæo 
Oſtendit Bellona facem. 
Bellona firſt from the Lariſſaan Tow r 
Shakes the dire Torch. a 


(a) Polyenus Lib. I. (6b) Onoſander Strateg. cap. XXVI. (e) Suidas, Thu- 
eydides Schol, Lib. I. (4) Plutarchus Lyſandro. (e) Idem Pelopida, Cornelius 
Nepos Epaminouda, (F) Curtins Lib. III. (g) Fine Lib. I. (5) Emripidis 
Ccholiaftes Phoeniſſis, Lycophronis Scholiaftes v. 250, alitque plixes. (i) Caf 
ſandra v. 1255, ( Thebaid. IV. v. 5. | e 

| Claudian 


___— 
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Claudian likewiſe, with others, whom I ſhall forbear to mention, 
takes notice of this Cuſtom (a), "A Nr | 
Tiſiphone quatiens infeſto lumine pinum, 
Armatos ad caſtra vocat pallentia manes. 
Tiſiphone ſummons the Ghoſts t appear, 
Shaking a livid Flame as Signal of the War. 
Theſe being laid aſide, ſhells of Fiſhes ſucceeded, whi 
ſounded in the manner of Trumpets, which in thoſe bh 2 
invented (5). Hence Theognis's Riddle may eaſily be interpreted, 
Hon yep us xixane Sandi): wnads vexeg's, 
 Tevynxas Cop e rounrt. 
A Sea-Inhabitant with living Mouth 
Spoke to me to go Home, tho dead it was. 
Triton's Shell-Trumpet is famous in Poetical Story; Wh | 
ſpeaking of W (e\ * Pf OR 
ſupraque profundum 


Extantem, atque humeros innato murice tectum 
Ceruleum Tritona vocat, concheque ſonaci 


Inſpirare jubet, fluctuſque C flumina ſigno 
Fam revocare dato, cava buccina ſumitur illi 
Tortilis, in latum que turbine creſcit ab imo. 


Already Triton at his Call appears 8 


Above the Waves, a Brian Robe he wears, 
And in his Hand a crooked Trumpet bears. 
The Soy'reign bids him peaceful Sounds inſpire, 
And give the Waves the Signal to retire: 
His writhen Shell he takes, whoſe narrow Vent 


Grows by degrees into a large Extent, 
Mr. Dryden 


And moſt of the Poets mention this Cuſtom in their Deſcription of the 
primitive Wars: Whence Theocritus in his Poem about the Exploits of 
Caſtor and Pollux (d), 
Hf *AuvzC@, Y nbXAwv fAQvv Muxdod]e tot , 
Oi Gods GwdyipMer V0 oxtets TAATAVIS®, 
Kixaw e, de BiCpurts Que. 
This faid, Amycus did his Trumpet ſound, 
The Valleys rung, and echo'd all around, 


— 


5 
—— 


(a) De Raptu Proſerpine Lib. I. (6) Tuer in Lycophrone v. 250, (e) Mer 
tamorph, Lib. 1. (4) Idylls C. v. 75. | hes 
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| Thro' every diſtant Field the Noiſe was heard, 
And Crouds of ſtout Bebrycians foon appear d. 


| Mr. Creech, 

Lycophron alſo, ſpeaking of the Trojan War (a), 

Kat q xaTeatler yalay opyno ns Apnss 

reduce & ealpearne SJEapy wv vor. 

Great Mars, that nimble God of War, 

Invigorates the Youth by Sound of Shel] 

Twining and circling into various Rounds, 

Thus was the Land laid waſte, thus rag d the fi'ry God. 


Where tho the Scholiaſt falls foul upon the Poet for introducing Shells 
at a Time when Trumpets were in uſe, which he tells us may be made 
from Homer, yet herein he ſcems to be too audacious, it being 

able (6), that, ho Homer mentions Trumpets, yet they never 
make any Part of the Deſcription of his Heroical Battels, but onlyfur- 


niſh him with a Simile, or A uſion; as happens in the Place cited by 
Txetxes (c), 
Ns q d deiꝭ in guvis re aN d. 
Ag Ter hop cy qt d J ,v 
Ns v dei nan gwrn yever Alaxid ao. 
When Foes encamp'd around a City lie, 
And wait Surrender from the Enemy, 
Great Fear runs thrilling thro their Breaſt within 
The Walls, when echoing Trumpets do begin; 
Such was Achilles Voice, ſuch Dread appear'd 
In all the Dardan Hoſt, *rwas ſo diſtinctly heard. 


F. A. 

Whence it may be preſum'd, that Trumpets were indeed us'd in Ho- 
mers Time, being then only a late Invention, and not fo ancient as the 
Trojan War, as the old Scholiaſt bath alſo obſerv'd (d). Virgil indeed 
2 to give ſome Countenance to Tzerzes's Opinion, when he 
bx, of Miſenus, whom he makes to have ſery'd Hector in the Trojan 
ar, and afterwards ZEneas, in the Office of a Trumpeter (e); 


- illi Miſenum in littore ſicco, 

Ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum; 
Miſenum oliden, quo non preſtantior alter 
Ere ciere viros, Martemq; accendere cantu: 
Hectoris hic magni fuerat comes; Hectora circum 
Et lituo vp inſignis obibat & haſta. 


(s) — v. 249: (b) Eeftatbius Iliad, F. (c) Tliad. 6. v. 219. (0 
Vid. 6. v. 319, Iliad. e, v. 388, (.) 2. VI. v. 163. 
Poſiquan 


— 
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Poſtquam illum victor vita ſpoliavit Achilles, 

Dardanio Æneæ ſeſe fortiſſimus heros 

Addiderat ſocium, non inferiora ſecutus. 

As ſoon they approach d, they ſpy d their Friend 

Miſenus dead by ſome untimely End, 

The brave Miſenus, above all renown'd 

To make with ſwelling Notes the cheerful Trumpet ſound; 

New Vigour would encourage on the War, 

When &er his Trumpet echo'd from afar; 

He was th' illuſtrious Hector s Intimate, | 

The Ranks he'd traverſe in Heroick State, 8 

With Spear he'd exerciſe, with Trumpet animate; 

But when Achilles Hector overcame, 

And flew him in the Field, as great a Name 

H' atchiev'd by cleaving to Æneas Side, 

A Prince for's Proweſs no leſs dignify d. „ 
But here the Brazen Trumpet and Lituus are taken from the Practice 
of the Poet's own Age by a Figure familiar to Men of his Profeſſion 3 
for Miſenus was never acquainted with fo rare a Contriyance; and tho 
we find him ſo proud of his Art, as to challenge the Gods of the Sea, 
yet 'twas not to a Contention on the Trumpet, but on a Shell, the In- 
NT 5 
u to be t n 
the Verſes i immediately following, | 

Sed tum ſaree, cava dum perſanat 4quora n 

Demens, & cantu vocat in certamina Divos, 

Emulus exceptum Triton, ſe credere dignum eſt, 

But whilſt the Sea- God proudly he defy d, 

Sounding a Writhen Shell by th' Ocean's Side, 

As his due Fate for his ambitious Sound, 

Him, if Report deceive not, Triton drown d. 
2 * moſt Eaſtern Countries Trummpets were us d ſeveral 


A are ſeveral Times mention d in the Sacred Hiſtory 
ofthe 7 e ems, — Prieſts Office it was to ſound the Arm upon that 
Inſtrument (a). 


There were ſix ſeveral Sorts of Trumpets (ON which þ pore occaſion d 
the Diſagreement in ancient Writers concerning the firſt Authors of 


the Invention; it being common for them to aſcribe' Ca Tome 
or the Honour of the firſt Contrivance/ 


—ͤ —vU— —ů — — — 
(s) Numer, XXXI, (6) Emfarhin: 104.6. 5. 11897 Edt. Baſh 
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1, The firſt Trumpet was contriv'd by Mmerva, the common Mo- 

ther and Patroneſs of almoſt all Arts and uſeful Inventions ; Whence 
. ſhe was honour'd with the Title of Z4aTry£, mentjon'd in Lycy- 

phron (a), N 

AUTH 38 axeo dpdiv M u˙αi te 

Sal r —— 5 | 
Under this Name ſhe was worſhip'd in a Temple dedicated to her at 
Argos (6): But Pauſanias is rather of Opinion, that this Trumpet waz 
the Invention of one of Hercules's Sons, call'd Tyrrhenus, whoſe Son 
Hegelaus (having communicated it to a Party of Dorians, the Subject: 
of Temenus) in Memory of the Invention, and out of Gratitude to the 
Goddeſs for her Aſſiſtance therein, gave her this Sirname (c). 

2. The ſecond was the Egyptian Trumpet, call'd xu, Ofiris's Con- 
22 65 was round, and us d at Sacrifices to call the Congregation 
together (a4). 

* The third was invented in Gallia Celtica, where it was term'd 
xa py uE: It gave a very ſhrill Sound, but was not very large: It wa 
caſt in a Mould, and had its Mouth adorn'd with the 2 of ſome 
Animal. They had a Pipe of Lead, thro which they blew into the 
Trumpet when they ſounded. 

4. The fourth was firſt us d in Paphlagonia, and call d B, from 
1 Figure of an Ox upon its proper Orifice; it had a deep baſs 
Sound. 

5. The fifth was invented in Media, had alſo a deep Note, and was 
ſounded by the help of a Pipe compos'd of Reeds. | 

6. The ſixth was call'd ZaamiyE Topp luxù, becauſe invented by 
the Tyrrhenians, from whom it was communicated to the Grecians by 
one Archondas, who came to aſſiſt the Heraclide, or Poſterity of Her- 
cules (e). Others attribute the firſt Contrivance of it to Tyrrhenus, Her. 
exules's Son (F). Its Orifice was cleft, and ſent forth an exceeding loud 
2 8 not unlike — Phrygian Flute; whence 1 ** of 

reſt the moſt proper for Engagements: in Sophocles, com- 
pares it to the Goddlis Minerva s Voice (g). W * 
Q ATavas QATHTN fuk Few!s 
Ns evuadt; os u41 anon]. 15 tunes 
Porn” drxw, 1, Ewapndlo gpevi, 
 ReaAxoo ops xwd\ar0- ws Tueolwitig. 
How clear, Minerva, and diſtin& thy Voice, 
Thou, whom I reverence above the reſt 
Of Deities, ho croud th Ætherial Court, 
Thy Voice I know, and perfectly retain, 
Altho' thou art unſeen, as if I'd heard 


()] Caſſandra vi . ( Heſychiut, Phavorinus, Euſtathius loc. Cit... (c). Pauſe” 
Nias Cor inthiacis. Vide Commentarium noſtrum in Lycophron. v. 915. (4) Euſta- 
this loc. citat. Idem de inceps videndus. (e) Sophoclis Scholiaftes Ajace'Vi 17. 
 Snidas, Diodorut Siculus Lib. V. (F) HyginnsFab, 274. (g) Ajace v. 16. 


» 
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The Tyrrbene Trumpet, whoſe continuing Sound 
Leaves an Impreſſion of its echoing Notes, J. A. 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Miner vas Voice is reſembled to the 
Tyrrhene Trumpet, becauſe it was ealily known by reaſon of its Loud- 

neſs, as that Ttumpet excell'd all others, and was at the firſt hearing 

ealie to be diſtinguiſh'd from them. | 

Theſe were the moſt common and remarkable Sorts of Trumpets ; 
others may perhaps now and then occur in Authors, ſuch as the Libyan 
mention'd by Suidas, and one of Sophocles's Scholiaſts (a), but ſeem. to 
be of leſs Note, and not ſo frequently us d. 

Several other Inſtruments were us'd in ſounding Alarms; the u- 
ey F or Pipe in Arcadia; the mnxTts, ſometimes term'd ydy ads, in 
Sicily (6b). The Cretans were call'd to Battel by the Sound of &, 
or Flates (e); as others, of Cithara, Lutes or Viols (4); but, as moſt 
of the ancient Writers affirm, of Lyre, or Harps (e), which, Plutarch 
tells us, were not laid aſide for many Ages (F): The Perſon that ſound- 
ed the Alarm, the Cretans call'd Ig , and others term'd him ICux- 
Tip (g) from a Sort of Trumpet call'd Ig. | 

The Lacedemonians are particularly rematkable for beginning their 
Engagements with a Concent of Flutes (4); the Reaſon of which Pra- 
Rice being demanded of Ageſilaus, he reply d, That it was to diſtin- 
guiſh Cowards” ; ſuch being unable, by Reaſon of their Conſternation, 
to keep Time with their Feet to the Muſick, as was their Cuſtom. 
This Anſwer is indeed facetious, and not wholly without Truth, yet 
ſeems not fully to comprehend the Delign of this Cuſtom. Falerius 
Maximus is yet farther from the Truth, and ſtands in direct Oppoſition 
to it, when he ſuppoſes it intended to raiſe the Courage of the Sol- 
diers, that they might begin the Onſet with greater Violence and Fury; 
for Thucydides, with whom the reſt of ancient Hiſtorians agree, aſſures 
us, that the Deſign of it was rather to render them Cool and Sedate, 
Trumpets and other Inſtruments being more proper to inſpire with 
Heat and Rage; but theſe Paſſions they thought rather apt to beget Diſ- 
order and Confuſion, than to produce any noble and memorable A- 
ctions, Valour being not the Effect of a ſudden and vaniſhing Tranſport, 
but proceeding from a ſetrled and habitual Firmneſs and of 
Mind: Wherefore they endeavou d not with Noiſe and Haſte, but with 
compos d Minds and ſettled Countenances, to advance in a majeſtick 
and deliberate Pace towards their Enemies. The manner of it is de- 
ſcribd by Plutarch (i), who tells us, That the Arm — drawn 
„up in Battel-array, and the Enemy near, the King fri d a She» 


— —— n 


— 


(a) Loco citato. (H) Clemens Pædag. Lib. II. cap. IV. (e) Polybiz: Lib. IV. 
(4) A. Gellius Lib. 1. cap. XI. Martianus Capella Lib. XI. (e) Clemens loc. citat. 
Athenæus Lib. XII. & XIV. Exſtathius ad Iliad. 4. (J] Lib. de Muſica. (0 
Heſychins, (%) lidem AuRores, qui de Crerenſibns citantur, item Xenophon, 
Maximus Tyrius Difſert, XII. & XXI. Qziatilianus Lib. I. cap, XVI, Thucydides 
Lib. v. Valerius Mhximns Lib. II. cap. VI. Lxcianus de Saltarione, & alii paſ- 
m. () Ten-. | , 

G 2 goat, 
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„ goat, and at the ſame Time commanded the Soldiers to adorn their 
„Heads with Garlands, and the Fluters to play Keaoopeor pea, 
the Tune of Caftor's Hymn; and himſelf, race forward, begun 
the , maidy, or Alarm: So that it was at once a de- 
© lightful and terrible Sight to ſee them march on keeping Pace to the 

Tune of their Flutes, without ever troubling their Order, or con- 
* founding their Ranks, their Muſick leading them into Danger cheer- 
* ful and unconcern'd: For (proceeds my Author) Men thus diſpos d 
« were not likely to be poſſeſs d with Fear, or tranſported with Fury; 
« but they proceeded with a deliberate Valour full of Hope and good 
« Aſſurance, as if ſome Divinity had ſenſibly aſſiſted them”. Maximus 
the Tyrian attributes to this Method thoſe great Succeſſes, and nume- 
rous Victories, that have rendred the Spartan Name famous in all ſuc- 
ceeding Ages; but it ſeems peculiarly calculated and adapted tothe Dif- 
cipline and Temper of that State; and ſcarce to be imitated, till the 
old Lacedamonian Reſolution, and unparallel'd Firmneſs of Mind ſhall 
be recall'd. | 

The reſt of the Grecians advanc'd with eager Haſte and Fury, and in 

the Beg! as, Fo their Onſet gave a general Shout to encourage and a- 
nimate themſelves, and ſtrike Terror into their Enemies: This was 
calld & > a&y/35, from the Soldiers repeating , Suidas makes 
them to have cry'd alſo $x:ad : The firſt Author of it was Pan, Bac- 
chuss Lieutenant-General in his Indian Expedition; where, being en- 
compaſe'd in a Valley with an Army of Enemies far ſuperiour to them 
in Number, he advis'd the God to order his Men in the Night to give 
2 general Shout, which ſo ſurpriz'd the oppolite Army, that im- 
mediately fled from their Camp: Whence it came to paſs, that all ſud- 
den Fears impreſs'd upon Mens Spirits without any juſt Reaſon, were 
call d by the Greeks and Romans, Panick Terrors (a). 
This Cuſtom ſeems to have been us d by almoſt all Nations, Barba- 
rous as well as Civil; and is mention'd by all Writers that treat of Mar- 
tial Affairs: Homer hath oblig'd us with ſeveral elegant Deſcriptions of 
it, too numerous to be inſerted in this Place: I ſhall however give you 
one out of the fourth 1iad (5), where he reſembles the Military Noiſe 
to Torrents rowling with impetuous Force from Mountains into the 
ſubjacent Vallies. | 


*Os d dre yeluappot morape?, tar Ie. p Ces, 
Es u ανννννα,ν ovuCdnacror e eẽ e dd 
Kpurdy i peydaor, vol An ly Hart pho, 
Tar I Tv be imo &y £peory lx, hu, 
Qs F po youktvor ee, og Te. 

As with impetuous Torrent Rivers flow 
Down a ſteep Hill, when ſwol'n by Winter's Snow, 


— 


| (6) .. stuateg. Lib. I. (6) V. 452» 
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Into the Vales with mighty Floods they pour, - 

Fraught with DeltruCtion and an hideous Roar: 

Thus fled, thus poſted all the Trojan Rout 

In eager Flight with diſmal Noiſe and Shout. = 4 


Some may infer from the Beginning of Homer's third Iliad, that this 


Noiſe was only a barbarous Cuſtom, practis d indeed by the Trojans, 
but laugh'd at by the more civiliz'd Grecians (a): 


AuTde tre no under au nys urea Treas, 
Tees A KAY YI! ⁰ , tv 1049 prides , 
Höre wp N YH YEERPOV mike 2221 mes, 
Al 2˙ iarel &y 643ve $yy0) H d3irgd]ov ie 
Kaayy! THY: TLTWTM ET WER: 019 podwy, 
ArSegor IU, Govor %y , Geprs as 
Hier I" deg. THU ye xarbs beide mpopipoy]as. 
Oi b if oryi, wives ‚̈ e, Ay aids 
EY FvuG WEMUAOTES dNEZL/UR νν NE... 

As when the nipping Winter's Seaſon's paſt, 

To a Pygmean Combat Cranes make haſte, 

In chearful Flights they blacken from afar 

The Clouds, and gladly meditate a War, 

With Noiſe and Clangor eagerly they fly, 


Such were the clam'rous Shouts of th Trojan Enemy, 


Silent and wiſe the Argian Legions move, 
Fix d and united by a mutual Love, 
Auxiliary Aid reſoly'd to ſhew, 


If an impending Loſs came threatning from the Foe. > 


But this is only to be underſtood of their March, as a s likewiſe 
from another Paſſage in the fourth Iliad, where the Poet has admirably 
repreſented the Order and regu ar March of the Grecians, with the 
Contuſion and diſorderly Motion of the Barbarians (S): 


— 


* * * 7 7 
{Tay Tpai - ⁶xiiν? α,ẽqpeg 


| Nanepios ee, Lee d ole lu O 


Hy,; o q dau axls ig (Ad us gains 
Tower N e D ExorT” © gανν,]x asSbs) 
i Jede onyarlens duet 5 e 
TXL νονν eps, Th c ity bovle. 
Teds q d ves moruTdupn@ dvdpis ty awny 


Mela EcKaAG, dUEAY opal ty AA , 


* — 


(+) V. 1. (6) V. 427. 
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Ad ng wenariaty dd,, ora dproy 

Ng Tpwwy #AgAnTr ave. Sparey ww opuper 

With ſtern and awful Viſage Chiefs bear Sway, 

While all their Forces ſilently obey ; 

In thick Battalions they march along, 

(But who wou'd think that ſuch a num'rous Throng 

Shou'd fill the Plains, and ſcarce &er uſe a Tongue) 

Such pow'rful Chiefs the Grecian Hero's were, 

Thus did their Conduct gracefully appear; 

And thus they march, their burniſh'd Arms afar 

Diſplay the Luſtre of a future War. 

Not in ſuch State advanc'd the Trojan Rout, 

With thund'ring Peals of Noiſe and pompous Shout 

A Tumult they did raiſe, and th' Air did rend 

Thus, when a Swain large Flocks of Ewes hath penn'd. 

To milk their burthen'd Duggs, they doleful bleat 

Hearing their Lambkins bleating for the Teat. F. 4. 
Where tis manifeſt he only ſpeaks of their March, becauſe a few Verſes 
after, where he comes to deſcribe the Engagement of the two Armies, 
he does it in the Words before-cited; and in all other Places he men- 
tions the great Noiſe and Clamour of both Parties in their Encounters, 
Thus in the ſixteenth Iliad he ſpeaks of Achilles's Myrmigons (a), 

Ey bY ETeoor Tpatary PIYOOTh PIT 3 vnss 

epd d t xovapnoar dvodrror @' Ayator. 

The Grecians preſs o th Trojans with a Noiſe, 

The Ships reflect the Eecho of their Voice. 


And a little before (5); : 

Ex vndy iN tt, Boh Ae tape, 

They throng out of their Ships with joytul Shout. 
Nay fo neceſſary, and almoſt eſſential, was this Shout to a Battel, that 
oN. A, and Boi) are us d by the Poet as equivalent Terms for 

4x»: And when he commends his Heroes for being 3:lu} 4 Ve. 3%, 

he often means no more than uwsxly 4yado}, excellent Warriours, 
*T was alſo one Part of a good Soldier's and Commander's Character, 
to have a ſtrong Voice, not only becauſe it was the Cuſtom to ſignifie 
their Orders by Word of Mouth before Trumpets were invented, but 
for the Terror wherewith it ſurprizʒ d and aſtoniſh'd their Enemies (c): 
Inſtances of this Nature are very frequent in Homer, where Hector, 4: 


ä 
1 
— —— 


(2 v. 279. (b) v. 267. (c) Euſtathiui Iliad. G. p. 187, 1liad. J. p. 
305. Iliad. N. p. 799. &. Ed. Bafil. | 
chilles, 


338. 
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chilles, and ſeveral others ſtrike a Conſternation into the adverſe Party 
with a Shout: And later Authors give this good Quality its peculiar 
Commendation ; Plutarch in particular in his Character of Marcius Co- 
riolanus the Roman General obſerves, that he was not only dreadful to 
meet in the Field by reaſon of his Hand and Stroke, but (what he tells 
us Cato requir'd in an accompliſh'd Warriour) inſuppartable to an Enemy 
for the very Tone and Accent of his Voice, and the ſole Terror + Aſpe#. 

In the Heroical Wars the Generals fought at the Head of their Armies, 
as appears in all Homer's Battels: Whence they are frequently term d 
es?, and 1789101, becauſe they did 7p2vzy if ev ws; ce, 
fight before their Armies: Thus when he led up the Trojans (a): 


Tewoly & mppudyiCer AnttardpOr Yee. 
At tir Head o th? Trojans God-like Paris fought. 


And when Achilles ſends out his Soldiers to defend the Grecian Ships, 
having allotted to the reſt of his Officers their ſeveral Poſts, he places 
Patroclus and Automedon, as chief Commanders, before the Front (6). 


[Tavrwy 5 apordpurte Iv” drips FwpnasFJop, 
TI#TeoxAls Te V huToutd wr, Lv Four EN og, 
TTesder Mupjard ory aoAtprC tu. 


Before the reſt two well-arm'd Chiefs appear d. 
Patroclus and Automedon, prepar'd 


With equal Courage to begin the Fight 
At the Head o th Myrmidons. ! 


To heap up more Inſtances in a — well known, would be to 
no Purpoſe. In wiſer Ages this Practice was laid aſide, and Generals, 
conſidering how much the Event of the Battel ed upon the Pre- 
ſervation of tkeir Perſons, uſually choſe ſafer Poſts, and were more 
cautious how they adventur'd themſelves into Danger. 

The Retreat, and other Commands, ſeem uſually to have been ſound- 
ed upon the ſame Inſtrument wherewith the Alarm was given: Vet in 
thoſe Places where the Alarm was ſounded by ſoft and gentle Muſick, 
the Retreat and other Orders we find ſometimes ſignify d upon louder 
Inſtruments: Which may be — 22 who ſeem 
to have us d Trumpets in ſignifying t eneral's Orders, as 
from Polybius (c), 5 reports that Cleomenes commanded a bee of 
his Army to change their Poſts by Sound of Trumpet. 


1 — — — — — 
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(a) Iliad. Y. v. 16. (6) Iliad, . 218, (e) Lib. II. prope finem. 
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The Lacedemonians. when their Enemies fled out of the Field, were 
not allow'd ro proſecute their Victory, or make long and eager Purſuits 
after them (a): While they made Oppoſition, were Ws to fight 
for Maſtery, they contended with invincible Courage and Reſolution to 
bear them down; but, when they ceas'd to make Reſiſtance, and yield. 
ed the Day, they gave them Liberty to provide for their Safety by 
Flight, r bar only a very ſhort Space, and that by low and 

y Paces: e reaſon of which Cuſtom Pauſanias (b) accounts for 
from their ſtrict and inviolate Obſervance of Order and Diſcipline, 
which made them rather chaſe to let their Enemies eſcape, than 
breaking their Ranks to overtake them. Plutarch's Relation ſeems 
rational, and well-ſuited to the old Spartan Temper; © That the Spar- 
« tans, having routed an r pur ſu d him till they had compleated 
« their Victory, and then ſounded a Retreat; thinking it baſe, and un- 
« worthy of true Grecians, to cut Men in pieces, that had ceas'd from 
« reſiſting them, and left them the Field: Which manner of Deali 
„ with thoſe they had conquer'd, did not only ſhew their Magnanimi- 
* ty and Greatneſs of Soul, but had a politick End in it too; For their 
Enemies, knowing that they kill'd only thoſe who made Reſiſtance, 
<« and gave Quarter to the reſt, generally thought it their beſt way to 
as proof, their Safety by an early Flight (c)“. | 

One thing farther remains before the Concluſion of this Chapter, viz, 
That it was frequent amongſt the ancient Grecians to put their Cauſe 
upon the Iſſue of a ſingle Combat, and to decide their Quarrels by two, 
or more Champions on each Side: And their Kings and ps Com- 
manders were ſo eager in their Purſuit after Glory, and fo tender of 
the Lives of their Subjects, that they frequently ſent 2 to their 
Rival Princes, to end their Quarrel by a ſingle Encounter, that by the 

Death of one of them they might prevent the Effuſiom of more Blood. 
Remarkable Inſtances hereof we have in Xanthus King of Bæœotia, 
who challenging the King of Attica, was ſlain by him, and ſo ended 
a dangerous War between thoſe States (4); and in Pittacus the famous 
Mitylenian, who {lew- Phryno the Athenian General in a fingle Combat: 
Ancient Hiſtories are full of ſuch Examples, as likewiſe of Wars 

ily concluded by a ſmall Number commiſſion d by mutual Agreement 
to decide the Controverſy: The Lacedemonians furniſh us with one 
memorab!e Inſtance in their Wars with Argos about the Title to 7hy- 
rea, which was determin'd by three hundred on each Side: Nor was 
the Concluſion of the War between the Tegeans. and Pheneans, twh 
ſmall States in Arcadia, leſs remarkable, being eſſected by a Combat of 
three Brothers on each Side (e), all the Circumſtances of whoſe Story 
run exactly parallel to that of the Horatu and Curiatii ſo famous in Ro- 
man Hiſtories. The Eaſtern Countries were acquainted with the ſame 
Cuſtom, as may appear from Goliah's challenging the 1/raelitiſh Hoſt to 


of i. 4 ” — 
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(a) Yhucydides Lib. v. Peha Lib. 1, (6) Meſſentaciz. (e) Platarcbus 


Lycurge, Apophthegmat. Laconicit, Tui dopynoiac. (4) Vide Archæolog. noſtt. 
vol. L cap. XX. in Araπανον. (e) Plmtarchns Patall ell. 
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ive him a Man to fight with him, and the Flight of the Philiftines 
N Victory over their Champion. e Ru up» 
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CHAP. X. 


Of their Sieges, with the moſt remarkable of 
their Inventions, and Engines us d therein. 


\ 


HERE are no Footſteps of any Siege amongſt the primitive G 
| cians ; their Cities were not fortity'd with Walls, but lay 

to all Invaders, and their Inhabitants, once uiſh'd in | 
Field, became an eaſy Prey to the uerors. W re tis not to 3 
be wondemi, that the People of thoſe Times enjoy'd no fix d and ſet- | 
tled Habitations, but frequently remov'd from one Part of the Country 'L 
to another, being forc'd to quit their Seats whenever they were covet- '| 
ed by a Power ſuperiour to their own (a). | 

This moving and unſettled Condition wherein they continu'd for 
ſome Ages, caus'd them to attempt ſeveral Methods to ſecure them- 
ſelves: Some built their Cities upon the ks of unacceſſible Rocks 
and Mountains, whence they could eadly repel a greater force of Ene · | 
mies: Others, whoſe Situation was not ſo defenſible, were driv'n to | 
ſeek other ways for their Safety; till at length ſome Heads of no yul- | 
gar Underſtanding brought forth an amazing Contrivance to encloſe [| 
their Houſes and Poſſeſſions within walls; this at firſt was look'd on as c 
a Work ſo wonderful, ſo far above human Capacity, that the Gods | 
were frequently call'd from their bleſſed Manſions to undertake it: The 
Walls of Troy (to mention no more) were of Divine Workmanſhip, and { 
rais d by no meaner Perſons than Neptune and Apollo: But " hy | 
| 


had the Happineſs to project and finiſh ſo great a Delign, dom 
fa;l'd of being tranſlated to Heaven, and having their Names I'd a 
mong thoſe exalted Beings, to whom they were thought to make near 


Approaches, whilſt on Earth. 
mmortalize the firſt Author of 


And, ſince it was their Cuſtom t 
every little Contrivance, tis no Wonder if they conferr'd the fame Ho- 
nours on thoſe great Benefactors to whom they were oblig'd for the 
Security and quiet Poſſeſſion of whatever the reſt of their Deities had 
gratify'd them with, Once, indeed, enclos'd within Walls, they look'd 
upon themſelves ſafe from all Aſſaults; and, had not a weak Oppoſition 
within been ſufficient to repel much greater Forces of Invaders, ſuch 
a Town as Troy could never have held out ten Years againſt an hundred 
thouſand Beſiegers. * | . 

Nor were the G of later Ages, however renown'd for Know- 
ledge in Military ars, very willing to undertake, or expert in ma- | 
naging, Sieges; but rather choſe to end their Quarrels, if poſſible, by 
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one deciſive Battel, than to undergo the Fatigue, and other Incommo- 


dities of ſo tedious, fo d and expenſive a Method. 

Of all the Grecians the moſt averſe from undertaking Leaguers, and 
the moſt unskilful in carrying them on to advantage, were the Lace- 
demonians ; infomuch that = Mardonius's Defeat at Plates, when 3 
Body of Perſians had taken Refuge in ſome Wooden Fortifications, 
they could no means to drive them thence, but muſt have been 
forc'd to retire, had not the Athenians and ſome other Grecians ad- 
vanc'd to their Aſſiſtance (4). For we are told by Plutarch, That their 
Law-giver oblig'd them by a ſpecial Injunction not eaſily to engage in 
beſieging Towns; and to loſe their Lives in ſuch Undertakings was ac- 
counted inglorious, and unworthy a Spartan, as we learn from the ſame 
Author (5), who, ſpeaking of Lyſander's being ſlain before the Gates 
of a little Bœotian Town call'd Haliartus, tells us, That like ſome 
* common Soldier, or one of the forlorn Hope, he caſt away his Life 


| « ingloriouſly, giving 8 the ancient Spartans, that they did 


* well to avoid Storming of Walls, where the ſtouteſt Man yyay chance 
<- to fall by the Hand not er of an abject Fellow, but of a Boy or 
« Woman; as they ſay Achilles was {lain by Paris at the Scaan Gates of 
* Troy (c)'; Pyrrhus alſo the great King of Epirus fell by the Hand of a 
Woman at Argos (4). | 
When endeavour'd to poſſeſs themſelves of a Town or 

it was uſual firſt to attempt it by Storm, ſurrounding it with their whole 
Army, and attacking it in all Quarters at once, which the Greeks call'd 
gay ld ear, the Romans, corona cingere, When this Method proy'd 
ineffectual, they 1 n yu their Enterprize : But if re- 
foly'd to proſecute it, epar a longer Siege; in carrying on 
which they ſeem not to — proceeded in any — — Gttled 


Method, but to have vary'd it according to the Direction of their Ge- 


nerals, as well as the Difference of Time, Place, and other Circumſtances. 

When they deſign d to lay cloſe Siege to a Place, the firſt Thing they 
went abqut was v TH; 17 14355 Or BeaTHY 10 1435, the Works of Cir- 
cumvall ion, which we tind ſometimes to have conſiſted of a double 
Wall of Rampire, rais'd up of Turfs call'd in Greek ee. and 
Nia, in Latin, Ceſpites. The interiour Fortification was defign'd 
to prevent ſudden and Sallies from the Town, and to de- 
prive it of all Poſſibility of Succour from without; the exteriour to ſe- 
cure them from foreign Enemies that might come to the Relief of the 
Beſieg d. Thus, when the Peloponneſians inveſted Plates, Thucydides 
reports, they rais'd a double Wall, one towards the City, the other to- 
wards Athens, to prevent all Danger on that Side: the middle Space, 
which was ſixteen Feet, was taken up* with Lodges for Guards and 
Sentinels, built at due Diſtances one from another, yet ſo cloſe, that at 
a diſtant View the whole Pile appear'd to be one broad Wall, with 
Turrets on both Sides, after every Tenth of which was a larger Tower 
extended from Wall to Wall. 2 


IP ——_— 


(«) Heredorws Lib. IX. cap. LXIX. (o) Plutarch, Sylla, (e) Homer Hiad. 
&'. v. 360, (4) Pltarchus Pyrrhbo. | 6 
Engines 
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Engines were call'd by the ancient Greeks 14yyava, and afterwards 
Arai. The firſt Invention of them the Grecian claim to them- 
eg being not eaſily induc'd to allow the Contrivance of any Art to 
other Nations; for it was their Cuſtom to travel into Egypt, India, and 
other Eaſtern Countries, to furniſh themſelves with Sciences and In- 
ventions, Which afterwards they made publick in Europe, and vented 
as Produftions as _ yo * was deri d moſt . Grecian 
hiloſophy 3 as ines us d in Sieges, it appears were in- 
— A Eaſtern Nations many Ages before Greece had the leaſt 
Knowledge of, or Occaſion for, them: Moſes's Times ſeem not to have 
been unacquainted with them (a), ſeveral of the Fewiſh Kings likewiſe 
appear to have known the Uſe of them; whereas the Gracians till Ho- 
mers Times are not found to have had the leaſt Hint of any ſuch 
Thing: Statius indeed carries them as high as the Trojan War, and, 
ſpeaking of the various Preſents ſent to Achilles by the Grecians, in or- 
to carry on the War, reports, that Pylos and Meſſene furniſh'd him 
with Engines to batter the Walls; 


Murorum tormenta Pylos Meſſenaque tradunt. 
Large batt'ring Engines are from Pylos ſent, 
And from Meſſene. n 
But the Poet ſcems to have forgotten the rude and unskilful Age of this 
Hero, and to have form'd his Deſcription from the Practices of his 
own Times; ſince Authors of better Credit have no Mention of any 
ſuch Thing. Homer indeed ſpeaks of xe bνð, which ſome ancient In- 
terpreters take for xi waxes, Scaling-Ladders (5), | 
— — o A keel | 
Kpowdor imtCaivoy, dxa'y wn Sigar” ty of les. 
Bearing well-pointed Spears theſe ſtraight aſcend - 
The Scaling-Ladders, — . 


But it may with no leſs Propriety be taken for the Pinnacles of Towers, 
3 we find it us d in the following Verſe (c); 


Kpbœeg I upyor Fpver, Y Letten LH, eg. 
The Tower's lofty Pinnacles they raz d, 
Demoliſtid all their Bulwarks. 


Others again will have them to have been as ancient as the Theban War, 
and to have been the Contrivance of Capaneus, one of the ſeven Cham- 
pions; the Story of whoſe being knock'd down with Thunderbolts was 
grounded on no better a Foundation, than that, attempting to ſcale the 


POE Eg 
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Y Deuteronom. Cap. XX. v. 20. (6) 154d. A. v. 144. (o) Ibid. v. 258, 
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Walls of Thebes with Ladders, he was beaten down and ſlain whk 
Stones: And fince the Contrivance is fo eaſy and obvious, it not 


be wholly improbable, that even thoſe Ages were acquainted with. it: 


However the different Sorts of Ladders were invented afterwards, 
when ſome of them were wm (a), plicatiles, folded; others . 
Au, ſolutiles, to be taken in Pieces (5), for the Convenience of CW. 
iage. The Matter were compos'd of was likewiſe very different, 


| 1 only Wood, but Ropes, Leather, gc. 
T 


e reſt of the Engines ſeem however to have been later: The Raw. | 
indeed is faid by Pliny to have been invented in the Trojan War, and to 


| have given occaſion to the Fable of the Wooden Horſe built by B 
it being the conſtant Practice of thoſe Times to wrap up the Orig | 


of every Invention in Fables: But this is only Con) and may 

with the ſame Eaſe be deny'd, as aſſerted; At indeed ſpeaks of 
this Engine as very ancient (c), but doth not fix its Invention to any | 
determinate Time, only obſerves that the Roman were oblig'd for it 

to the Grecians ; and ſince Vitruvius gives the Honour of its Contri- 

vance to the Carthaginians in their Siege of Gades, and neither Homes 

nor any Greek Writer for many Ages after has the leaſt Mention: there- 

of, there ſeems little Reaſon to credit Pliny's Report. *Tis probable, 

however, that thoſe Ages might have ſome ſmall Helps in taking 

T owns, contriy'd, as by ſeveral others, ſo particularly by Epeus, who 

is famous in Poetical Story for being an Artificer, and tas Lycophron re- 

ports) was very ſerviceable on that Account to the Grecian Army; 


Turk iN, aT6 xa d i xAive dees, 
Kai s TeYVars wREhioavTah SEXT ov (d). 


Dauntleſs in Boxing, but diſmay'd at th' Sound 
Of claſhing Arms, yet by his famous Art 
He was moſt uſeful to the Grecian Fleet. 


But theſe Devices ſeem to have been exceeding contemptible, and - 
artificial; and therefore were wholly laid aſide in wiſer Ages, and, it 
may be, never practis d but at their firſt Invention. The only conſtans' 
Inſtruments us d by the ancient Grecians in demoliſhing Walls, were 
(for ought p s to the contrary) thoſe they caltd eu T &v&, in Laim, 
terebræ, 8 long Irons with ſharp Ends. Wherefore tis rea- 
ſonable to conclude that moſt of their tamous Engines were invented 
about the Time of the Peloporneſian War, wherein tis plain from Thu- 
cydides they were us d; Diodorus (e) and Plutarch (F) will have Pericles 
to have contriy'd ſeveral of them by the Aſſiſtance of Artemon an Ar- 
tificer of Clazomene, as Rams, Tortoiſes, Cc. yet Cornelis Nepos e 
ports, that ſome of them were us d in the Age before by Mrlriades 
when he beſieg d Paros; Plutarch alſo himſelf, when he reports out of 
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; (a) Appian, (6) Plutarchns Arato. ( c) Fine Lib, Iv. (4) 4 I. andr, 
945. („). Lib. XII. (/) Pericle. a 5 I RS 
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„that battering Engines were firſt employ'd in the Samian War 
by Pericles, and compos'd at that Time by Artemon, being then a 
ſtrange and ſurprizing Sight, preſently after adds, that Heraclides of 
Pontus will have that Engineer to have flouriſh'd ſeveral Ages before the 
Samian War; ſo that nothing of Certainty can be expected in this 
Matter. The Principal of the Grecian Inventions were theſe which 
follow : 

XeAwvn, teſtudo, 2 Tortoiſe, a defenſive Invention, ſo call'd from 
covering and ſheltering the Soldiers, as a Tortoiſe is covered by its 
Shell. Several Sorts we find of it, as, 

I. XS SERTIOTWI, teſtudo militaris, term'd ſometimes quuu- 
7101195, When the Soldiers drawn up cloſe to one another, and the 
hindermoſt Ranks bewing themſelves, plac'd their Targets above their 
Heads; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to ſtand erect, the reſt to 
lower and lower by Degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd upon the » 
the Men in the Front and on the Sides holding their Targets before 
their Bodies, the reſt covering the Heads of thoſe that were plac'd be- 
fore them; ſo that the whole Body reſembled a  Pent-houſe or Rook 
cover'd with Tiles, down which the Enemy's miſſive Weapons eaſily 
glided without Prejudice to the Soldiers underneath. This Invention 
was us'd in 'Field-Battcls, but more frequently in ſurprizing Cities be- 
fore the wap were prepar'd for Defence; and fery'd to protect the 
Beſiegers in their Approach to the Walls. 8 

2. XeAWYY ee was airs 5 the chief Deſign thereof was 
(as the Name imports) to guard the Soldiers in filling Ditches, and caſt- 
ing up Mounts. | | 

3. XS opv*, was triangular, with its Front ſhelving downwards 
for the Protection of Pioneers, who undermin'd Walls. 

4. To theſe may be added Teſtudo arietaria, wherewith thoſe that 
batter'd the Walls were | gar of which afterwards. 

Teppa, Wicker-Hurdles, reſembling the Roman wines, which the 
Soldiers held over their Heads, The Word came at length to ſignifie 
Trifles, from the Siege of Syracuſe, where the Athenians calling conti- 
nually for Hurdles to ſhelter them, the Beſiegers in Derifion cry'd ir- 

4 YEPPHs x 
; Another ine compos d of Boards, and like the Roman Plutexs, 
was us d by Alexanders Soldiers, as we read in Curtius. * 
xh, agger, a Mount, which was rais'd ſo high as to equal, if 
not exceed, the Top of the beſieg d Walls: The Sides were wall'd in 
with Bricks or Stones, or ſecur'd with ſtrong Rafters to hinder it from 
falling; the Fore-part only, being by Degrees to be advanc'd nearer the 
Walls, remain'd bare. The Pile it ſelf conſiſted of all forts of Mate- 
rials, as Earth, Timber, Boughs, Stones, Cc. as Thucydides reports in 
the Siege of Platee: Into the middle were caſt alſo Wickers, and 
Twigs of Trees to faſten, and, as it were, cement the other Parts. 
The whole Fabrick is thus deſcrib'd by Lucan (a). 
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Ephorus, that battering Engines were firſt employ'd in the Samian War 
by Pericles, and compos d at that Time by Artemon, being then a 
ſtrange and ſurprizing Sight, preſently after adds, that Heraclides of 
Pontus Will have that Engineer to have flouriſh'd ſeveral Ages before the 
Samian War; ſo that nothing of Certainty can be expected in this 
Matter. The Principal of the Grecian Inventions were theſe which 
follow : 

XcAwrn, teſtudo, a Tortoiſe, a defenſive Invention, ſo call'd from 
covering and ſheltering the Soldiers, as a Tortoiſe is covered by its 
Shell. Several Sorts we find of it, as, 

1. XS SEZTIETr, teſiudo militaris, term'd ſometimes guar 


7191485, when the Soldiers drawn up cloſe to one another, and the 


hindermoſt Ranks angry. ger plac'd their Targets above their 
Heads; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to ſtand erect, the reſt to ſtoop 
lower and lower by Degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd upon the Ground 
the Men in the Front and on the Sides holding their Targets before 
their Bodies, the reſt covering the Heads of thoſe that were plac'd be- 
fore them; ſo that the whole Body reſembled a Pent-houſe or Root 
cover'd with Tiles, down which the Enemy's miſſive Weapons eaſily 
glided without Prejudice to the Soldiers underneath. This Invention 
was us'd in Field-Battcls, but more frequently in ſurprizing Cities be- 
fore the Beſieg d were prepar d for Defence; and ſervd to protect the 
Beliegers in their Approach to the Walls. 

2. X*>wrn Foes Was four-ſquare: the chief Deſign thereof was 
(as the Name 1mports) to guard the Soldiers in filling Ditches, and caſt- 
ing up Mounts. 

3. XS h ονε, was triangular, with its Front ſhelving downwards 
for the Protection ot Pioneers, who undermin'd Walls. 

4. To theſe may be added Teſtudo arictaria, wherewith thoſe that 
batter'd the Walls were 5 of which afterwards. 

Teppa, Wicker-Hurdles, reſembling the Roman vineæ, which the 
Soldiers held over their Heads. The Word came at length to ſignifie 
Trifles, from the Siege of Syracuſe, where the Athenians calling cont 
nually for Hurdles to ſhelter them, the Beliegers in Deriſion cry'd f- 

4 YEPPRs 
; 4 he Engine compos'd of Boards, and like the Roman Plutexs, 
was us d by Alexander's Soldiers, as we read in Curtius. 

XS, agger, a Mount, which was rais'd ſo high as to equal, if 
not exceed, the Top of the beſieg'd Walls: The Sides were wall'd in 
with Bricks or Stones, or ſecur'd with ſtrong Rafters to hinder it from 
falling; the Fore- part only, being by Degrees to be advanc'd nearer the 
Walls, remain'd bare. The Pile it ſelf conſiſted of all forts of Mate- 
rials, as Earth, Timber, Boughs, Stones, Cc. as Thucydides reports in 
the Siege of Plataæ: Into the middle were caſt alſo Wickers, and 
Twigs of Trees to faſten, and, as it were, cement the other Parts. 
The whole Fabrick is thus deſcrib'd by Lucan (a). 
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Procumbunt nemora, & ſpoliantur robore ſilvæ; 
Ut, cum terra levis mediam virgultaque molem 
Suſpendant, ſtructd laterum compage ligatam 
 Artet humum, preſſus ne cedat turribus agger. 
The Groves are fell'd, and ſtrongeſt Timber ſought, 
From thickeſt Foreſts largeſt Oaks are brought, 
To make ſtrong Rafters to ſupport the Pile, 
Leſt th Earth break in, and fruſtrate all their Toyl, 
Unable to ſuſtain the Tower's Weight. H. I. 
TIvpyo!, Terres, moveable Towers of Wood, uſually plac d upon 
the Mount: were driven upon Wheels, which were fix d within 
the Botto to ſecure them from the Enemies. Their Size was 
not always the ſame, but ion d to the Towers of the City they 


d; the Front was uſually cover'd with Tiles, and in later Times 
the Sides were likewiſe guarded with the ſame Materials; their Tops 
were cover'd with raw Hides, and other Shrowds, to preſerve them 

from Fire- balls and miſſive Weapons: They were form'd into ſeveral 


Stories, which were able to carry not Soldiers only, but ſeveral Sorts of 
Engines; whence Silius (a); 


Turris multiplici ſurgens ad ſidera tecto 

Exibat, tabulata decem cui creſcere Grajus | 
Fecerat, & multas nemorum conſumſerat umbras. 
Thin were the Groves; and ſcarce cou'd boaſt a Shade 
When th' Grajan with ten Rooms a Tower made, 
Whoſe various Turrets ſeem'd the Stars t invade. 


The firſt Contrivance is attributed to ſome Artificers of Sicily about the 
Time of Dionyſius the Tyrant; by ſome to Polyidus a Theſſalian, Philip 
of Macedon s Engineer (5); by others to Diades and Chereas (c) who 
were Polyidus's Scholars, and entertain d by Alexander in his Eaſtern 
Expedition: The laſt of theſe ſeem rather to have been Improvers of 
the former Invention, for we find Mention of Wooden Towers in the 
elder Diomyſiuss Reign (4): It may be the Device of making a7vpyus 
@opnTes, portable Turrets, to be taken in pieces and carry d along with 
the Army, may be owing to them. | 
Kois, Aries, the Ram, was an Engine with an Iron-Head call'd in 
Greek x49aA.-0r £44Cox), reſembling a Ram's Head, wherewith they 
batter'd the Enemies Walls. Of this there were three Kinds: 
1. The firſt was plain and unartificial, being nothing but a long Beam 
with _ Iron-Head, which the Soldiers drove with main Force againſt 
the W ILL | 18 * 


—— 
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2. The ſecond was with Ropes to anot Beam, by the 
of which they thruſt gs with much greateNForce. IP 
3. The third differ d only from the former, as being<cover'd with a 
Neben, or Shroud, to guard the Soldiers, whence tis calld 'Teftndo 
arietaria. | i 
The Beam was ſometimes no leſs than an hundred and Feet 
in length, and cover d with Iron-Plates, leſt thoſe who the 
Walls age lr it 55 * mg aſe *. many Horns 
as they pleas d: Foſe r s that one of Ve s Rams, the 
Len th — 22 only fifty Cubits, which . en up to the Size 
of ſeveral of the Grecian Rams, had an Head as thick as ten Men, and 
twenty-five Horns, each of which was as thick as one Man, and plac'd 
a Cubit's Diſtance from the reſt ; the Weight hung (as was cuſtomary) 
the hinder Part, weigh'd no leſs than one thouſand and five hun- 
dred Talents; when it was remoy'd from one. Place to another, if it 
was not taken in Pieces, an hundred and fifty Yoke of Oxen, or three 
hundred Pair of Horſes and Mules labour d in drawing it; and no lels 
than fifteen hundred Men employ'd their utmoſt Strength in forcing it 
_ the Walls. At other Times we find theſe Rams driven upon 
Wheels. | 
ExemoArg was firſt invented by Demetrius, Son to Autigonus, who, 
having taken Rhodes, with ſeveral other Towns by the Help of this 
Engine, was honour'd with the Sirname of Toaoexnrhs. We have 
ſeveral Deſcriptions of it left us by Vitruvius (a), Plutarch (5), and Dio- 
dorus (e), who, tho differing in other Points, are thus far agreed, That 
it was a Machine of prodigious Bulk, not unlike the Ram cover'd with 
the; Shroud, but vaſtly bigger, and of far greater Force; that it was 
driven both with Ropes and Wheels, and contain'd- ſeveral other ſmal- 
ler Engines, out of which Stones and other miſſive Weapons were caſt. 
KeTariaTas are us d in different Senſes, ſometimes for Arrows, 
ſometimes for Engines, out of which Arrows were caſt; in the latter 
of which Significations they are term'd E CAA, and ge N e. 
They are likewiſe, tho' not very properly, taken for Engines to caſt 
Stones; and we find them ſometimes us'd to throw, great Pieces of 
Timber. The Invention of them is aſcrib'd to the Syrians oy 
but Diodorus (d) and Plutarch report, they were firſt contriv'd in Si- 
cily, about the Time in which the elder Dionyſus engag d in the War 
with Carthage. | Forts ooo 
Engines to caſt Stones were of ſeveral Sorts; ſome only for ſmaller 
Stones, ſuch. as og2rS ova Slings; others for thoſe alſo of a larger Size, 
call d ſometimes. only by the general Names of yu4yyavz, and way- 
a 12 or 4 peTHe1Le, apy 212, the former of which ſem. to 
ignifie all forts of Engines, the latter all thoſe deſigu d to caſt miſſive Wea- 
pons; ſometimes by more peculiar Titles, as 1.13 of 6A0% 787606 cA oy - 
Te apy ave, Which Names are yet fo general, as to co 


al Engines that caſt Stones : Nor is there any proper Term, chat | know 


; La GE Ed 
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(s) Lib. x, (8) Dewirrio. (2) Lib: Xx. (% Lb. ir. 
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of, for that famous Engine, out of which Stones of a Size not lef; 
than Milſtones, were thrown with ſo t Violence as to daſh whole 
Houſes in pieces at a Blow: Twas calf'd indeed by the Romans, Balli- 
fa; but this Name, tho of Grecian Original, appears not to have been 
us'd in Greece; this Engine however was known there, and was the 
ſame with that ud by the Romans, the Force of which is thus expreſs'd 
by Lacan (a) | 
At ſaxum quoties ingenti wverberis ictu 
Excutitur, qualis rupes, quam vertice montis 
Abſcidit impulſu ventorum adjuta vetuſtas; 
Frangit cuncta ruens, nec tantum corpora preſſa 
Exanimat, totos cum ſanguine diſſipat artus. 
Such is the Force, when maſſy Stones are thrown, 
As when from ſome Mount's Top a Rock falls down, 
a Which now worn out with Age can't longer bear 
The Shock of Winds, and Fury of the Vear; 
They break thro all that in their Paſſage lie, 
And do thro Walls and Houſes force their Way, 
Not only kill the Man, but ſpread all oer 
The Ground his ſcatter d Limbs and reek ing Gore. H. N. 


Theſe were the moſt remarkable the Grecians us d in taking 
Towns. It will be in the next Place, that ſome Account be 
given of the Methods by which the Befieg'd defended themſelves. 
Upon the l e hey gave Notice to their Confederates 
(if had any) to their Aſſiſtance: In the Day this was done 
iſing a Smoke; in the Night by Fires, or lighted Torches, 
call'd ep] and ppuxTwpiar, whence to ſignifie the coming of E- 
nemies was call'd ppuxTopar (6). Theſe Torches were term'd gpu 


Toi t to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe they call'd HN ei- 


Ade, Which were lighted upon the Approach of Friends: dif- 
fer'd in this, that the latter were held firm and unmov'd, the 
toſs d and wav d to and fro in the Air, | 


ſeem not to have had any conſtant Method of 1 
ſelves; but thus much may be obſerv'd in general, that the Walls were 
ed with Soldiers, who, with Stones, and all Sorts of miſſive 
capons aſſaulted the Invaders; and the z27aTiA7a: with other Eu- 
| xo that Kind, were planted within the- Town, and play'd u 
Several other Methods were isd againſt them, as w 
the r heating Braſs Bucklers red hot, and fling them with Sand 
and Lime, pour'd it upon Alexander's Soldiers, which getting between 
their Armour and Fleſh, burn'd vehemently, and caus'd them to fling 
off their Armour, ſo that the Beſiegers wounded them at pleaſure, 


| 6) Lib,uu, (5) Theognidiz Scholiaftes, Hemeri Scholiaftei 14 & . 
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without receiving any Hurt. Several Ways they had to elude the Force 
of their Engines, and defeat their Stratagems: Their Mines they ren- 
der'd ineffectual by Countermines; their Mounts they let fall to the 
Ground by Undermining the Foundations: Their Towers and all their 
Engines they burn'd with Fire-balls; themſelves they defended with 
Skins, Wooll- packs, and other Things oe to ward off Stones, and 
other miſſive Weapons: The Heads of Battering Rams they broke off 
with Stones of a prodigious Size from the-Walls; or(as we read of the 
Tyrians) render d them uſeleſs by cutting the Ropes, whereby they 
were govern'd, with long Scythes: And if there remain'd no Hope of 
defending their Walls, they ſometimes rais'd new ones with Forts with- 
in, Many other Contrivances were us d, as the Poſture of Affairs re- 
uir'd, and as the Beſieg d were ingenious in finding out Methods for 
their own Preſer vation. 

The Mariner of treating the Cities they had taken, was not always 
the ſame, depending upon the Temper of the General, who ſometimes 
put all, at leaſt all that were in Arms, to the Sword, demoliſh'd the 
Walls and Buildings, and made the reſt Slaves; ſometimes graciouſly 
receiv'd them into Favour, requiring only ſome Tributary Acknow- 


ledgment. The Athenians had a Cuſtom of ſending Colonies to inha- | 


bit the Places they had depopulated, which they divided by Lots 
ſome of the Commonalty, when met together in ã publick Aſſembly (a ; 

When they demoliſh'd a City,, it was frequent to pronounce direful 
Curſes upon whoever ſhould endeayour to rebuild it; which ſome ima- 


gine was the Reaſon that Ney could never be rais d out of its Aſhes, - 
t 


o' ſeveral Perſons attempted it, being devoted to eternal and irrepa- 
rable Ruin by Agamenmon (6): This ſeems to have been a very ancient 
Cuſtom, and deriy'd from the Eaſtern Nations; for (to omit other In- 
ſtances) we find Foſhua at the Deſtruction of Fericho, to have fix d 
an Imprecation upon the Perſon that ſhould rebuild it (c), which was 
ONE in Hiel the Bethelite many Ages after, in the Reign of 4 

(4). | 


3 
HAP. XL 
- Of the Slain, and their Funerals. 


THE. ancient. Greeians ſeem to have treated the Bodies of their 


dead Enemies in a very undecent and inhuman Manner, baſely 
| revenging the Injuries they had receiv'd from them whillt living, 
by disfiguring, and ſtabbitg their Carcaſſes, and expoting them to Scorn 
and Ignominy: Which cruel and barbarous Practice was nor thorough- 
ly reform'd in the Trojan War, as appears from divers Inſtances in the 


th. 


(a) Arifophanis Scholiaſtes Nubibys p. 134. (6) Euſtath ius Iliad. &. p. y508 
(6) Joſhua cap. VI. 26. (4) I Reg. cap. XVI. 34. 
H Iliads; 
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Iliads, where dead Enemies are diſmember'd by inſulting Conquerors; 
none of which is more remarkable than that of Hector, who lay unbu- 
d many Days, was dragg'd round Troy's Walls, and Patroclus's Sepul- 
, and ſuffer'd all Sorts of 1ndignities: This indeed might be impu- 
ted to Achilles extravagant Rage for the loſs of Patroclus, or (as the 
Scholiaſt (a) affirms) to a peculiar Cuſtom of Theſſaly, his native Coun- 
try, where it was their conſtant Practice to drag at their Chariots the 
Murderers of their near Friends; did it not appear that the reſt of the 
Grecians us d him in a manner no leſa brutiſh and barbarous, inſulting 
over him, and ſtabbing his dead Body (&): 
H pa. Y en ven po epuarare yaauto ty Of, 
Kat 7 y dye tIny” d q dn our TH x8 t0vas 
AipaTieT* dau 8 migideaur yes Ax 
O #, Sni pubs x, &d&- a 
Eliot S-, dd deg ot rie die ts magic 
Qche dt rig dener id dy £5 Ano iov aAAGW, 
Q be, 1 da I) αφ,Emuu r dugacdar% 
Ex rp, N Se vias evirencety ʒ vel xn. 
EI Thus having ſaid, with unrelenting Force 
He rends his vengeful Spear from Hectoꝰs Corſe ; 
Too ſmall the Recompence one Death cou'd give, 
But, Hector dead, his Manes ſtill muſt grieve: 
He then the bloody, lifeleſs Corps defpoil'd; 
And Soldiers with avenging Fury fill'd, 
With eager Haſte about his Body preſs, 
Admire his Stature, and his Comelineſs ; 
Each vents his Rage upon th' already ſlain, 
As tho they meant to kill him o'er again: 
Then thus one pointing to his Neighbour faid, 
With vaunting Words inſulting o'er the Dead, 
cc Is this the Hector, whole tremendous Name 
« Brought Fear and Terrour whereſoc'er it came? 
« Gods! How he's chang d fince when he threw his Fire 
« Amidft our Ships, and made whole Greeceretire, H. H. 
Tydeus has no better Treatment in Statins (c); 
Ducitur hoſtili (proh dura potentia Fati!) 
Tydeus ille ſolo, modo cui Thebana ſequenti 
. Agmina, ſroe gradum ſeu frena eſfuuderet, ingen, 
Limes utrinque datus: Nuſquam arma, manuſque quieſcunt, 
Nulla viri feritas ; juvat ora rigentia leto, | 


—— 
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( Iliad. x.. v. 398. () Ibid, v. 367. (e) Thebaid, IX. v. 380, 
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Et formidatos impune laceſſere vultus ; 

Hic amor, hoc una timidi, forteſque ſequuntur 

Nobilitare manus, infectaque ſanguine tela 

Conjugibus ſervant, parviſque oftendere natis. 

At God-like Haeus (wretched Turn of Fate!) 

Avenging Tyrians level all their Hate; 

At God-like Tyders, whoſe commanding Sway 

Thro' Theban Troops did propagate Diſmay ; 

Whether he mounted on his Horſe appear'd, 

Or for deſtructive War on Foot prepar'd, 

Th' oppoſing Squadrons dar d not long to ſtay, 

But, where he led, ſubmiſſively gave way ; 

Yet he brave Chief is dragg'd along the Field, 

And bears what Foes, with Pow'r and Fury fill'd, 

Cou'd e er inflict ; his dreadful Arms they ſeize, 

All ſtab his Corps, and tear his manly Face; 

The moſt oppoſing Minds in this conſpire, 

The tim'rous and the brave alike deſire 

To ſtab the Body of their Foe when lain, 

And with his Blood their glutted Blades to ſtain : 

Theſe they as Marks of higheſt Honour prize, 

And keep to ſhew their Wives, and blooming Boys, FI. H. 
Whence it er to have been their conſtant Practice, and look d on 
as very conſiſtent with Virtue and Honour; as Servius hath likewiſe ob- 
ſery'd, when Virgil's Mexentius was us d in the fame manner; the Poet 
indeed does not expreſly affirm any ſuch Thing, which notwithſtand= 
ing plainly appears, for whereas he only receiv d two Wounds from 
Zneas(a), we find his Breaſt- plate afterwards pierc'd thro' in twelve, 
i. e. a great many Places, a determinate Number being put for an inde- 
finite 6 3 
bis ſex thoraca petitum ; 

Perfoſſumque locis. | 

Thro' twice fix Places was luis Breaſt-plate pier d. 

The barbarous Nations were not leſs guilty of this inhuman Practice. 
Leonidas King of Sparta, having valiantly loſt his Life in fighting againſt 
Xerxes, had his Head fix d upon a Pole, and his Body gibbeted(c): But, 
the Grecians were long before that Time convinc d of the Villany, and 
Baſeneſs of ſuch A tions; and therefore when Pauſanias the Spart an 
was urg'd to retaliate Leonidas's Injury upon Mardonius, Xerxess Ge- 


neral overcome at Plates, he refus d to be concern d in, or to permit 
a Revenge ſo barbarous, and unworthy a Grecian: Even in the Times 


1 Fine u. X. (6) Xl. v. 5. (c) Herodotus Calliopss = 
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of the Trojan War the Grecians were much reform d from the Inhu- 
manity as well of their 6wn Anceſtors, as other Nations; it had for- 
merly been cuſtomary for the Conquerors to hinder their Enemies from 
interring their Dead, till they had paid large Sums for their Ranſom; 
and ſome Footſteps of this Practice are found about that Time; He&or's 
Body was redeem'd from Achilles (a); Achilles's was again redeem'd 
from the Trojans for the fame Price he had receiv'd for Hector (6); 

AaCw! 5 Tevps Ts a4040 us Sav©- 

xs N TerdyT@ TevTAVNG 1TH Mor, 

Abdi Tv dyTimauvor Wk Nia ions, 

TIax7wAty 543 ol ot THAWWYH wudpors 

Kezrhes Barxs U 

A Ranſom large as that which Priam gave, 


That Royal Hector s mangled Corps might have 

The happy Priv'lege of a decent Grave, 

By Argian Chiefs ſhall be repaid to Troy, 

And then the ſlain Achilles ſhall enjoy 

That honourable Urn the grateful God | 

Upon his Mother Thetis had beſtow'd, H. H. 
Niſus is introduc d by Virgil, diſſwading his Friend Euryalus from ac- 
companying him into Danger, leſt, if he were ſlain, there ſhould be 
no Perſon that would recover by Fight, or redeem his Body (e), 

Sit, qui me raptum pugna, pretiove redemptum 

Mandet humo ſolita. 

Let there be one, who, mov d with pitying Care, 

Wou'd me redeem made Pris'ner of the War, 

Or ranſom'd, decently my Corps interr. 5 
ce it s, that Redempti of the Dead was practis d in 
bang and i "kind they ers Goa ſuffer'd to lie r 
which Misfortune happen'd to many of Homer's Heroes, as we learn 
from the very Entrance of the firſt 1/iad, where he thus ſpeaks of 4- 

chilless Anger, | 
Tloaads J ip3ipus vyds aid mpoiadley 
Hp@w!, uv de d EAWELE TE) s KUNEWSIYs 
Ol@voidi Te . 
And num'rous Crouds of valiant Hero's Ghoſts 
Sent mournful down unto the Stygian Codfts, 
Whilſt uninterr'd on Earth their Bodies Jay, 
Expos d to Dogs, and rav nous Birds a Prey. 


+. 
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(I] Iliad. &. (b) — Caſſandra v. 269. (c) ned. IX. v. 213, 
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* 


But this was not ſo common as in more early Ages, for we find A 


chilles himſelf cel ing the Funeral of Eetion King of Thebes in C- 
licia, born Father of omache, whom the Poet introduces ſpeaking 
thus (4); 


Hero 380 maTip' dudv dThxTers N Axe, 
Ex 5 Au aigoty Kiniktov e, varrdogcar, 
Oc d, x7! d Extarey Her io 
Od wiv Seeractts, osCamd]o d ys dονν, 
AN deg MV KaTiuys ow) EwTerr Saud axtoroys 
H 7} on Ey680- 
Then when the Walls of Thebes he overthrew, 

His fatal Hand my Royal Father flew, 

He flew Eerion, but deſpoil'd him not, 

Nor in his Hate the Fun'ral Rites forgot ; 

Arm'd as he was he ſent him whole below, 

And reverenc'd thus the Manes of his Foe; 

A Tomb he rais d. Mr, Drydes. 


And Agamemnon granted the Trojans free Leave to perform the Funeral 
Rites of all their Slain — upon Oath to give them no Diſtur- 
bance (6); 


Aue d vexpotary xdlaxyiply & 71 piyailge? 
Ou vp Tis Qed vixuar , 
Tiver', kei xs Sdvws's t Penarth aka 
"Opie 3 Zeus lc b e woo Hpys. 


I envy not the Priv'lege of the Dead, 

I grant, that they upon the Pile be lay'd, 

Let Fove be Witneſs to the Vows I make, 

Nor will Ie er the binding Cov nant break. H. H. 


Not long before, the Grecians were to this Piece of 
Humanity, for we are told that Hercules was the firſt that ever gave 
leave to his Enemies to carry off their Dead (c); and others report, 
that the firſt Treaty made for the recereiag ne burying the Bodies of 
the Slain, was that of Theſeus with the ans to interr the Heroes 
that loſt their Lives in the Theban War (4). In ſucceeding Ages it was 
look'd on as the greateſt Impiety to deny what they thought a Debt to 
Nature, and was rarely, or never done to lawful Enemies, except upon 
extraordinary and unuſual Provocations; for it was thought below a ge- 
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(a) Iliad. . v. 44. () Iliad. i. v. 468. () Alias. Var. Hiſt. Lib. XII. 
cap. XXVII. (6) Plutarchus Theſto. | | 
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nerous Temper, and unworthy Grecians to vent their Malice, when 
their Enemies were depriv'd of all Power to defend themſelves. 

The Athenians ſeem to have been careful to Exceſs and Superſtition 
in procuring an honourable Interment for the Bodies of their own Sol- 
diers that had valiantly loſt their Lives; infomuch that the Ten Admi- 
rals that gain'd that famous Victory over the Lacedemonians in the Sea- 
fight at Arginuſe, were put to Death chiefly on this Pretence, that they 
were {aid not to have taken due Care in gathering the Bodies that float- 
ed on the Waves; when yet they alledg d, that they were hinder'd by a 
Tempeſt which might have been dangerous to the whole Fleet, 
they not provided for their Safety by a timely Retreat (a): This, no 
doubt, was one Cauſe why, after a Battel upon the Corinthian Territo- 
ry, Nicias the Athenian General, finding that two of his Men were left 
by an Overſight, when they carry'd off the Dead, made an Halt, and 
ſent an Herald to the Enemy for leave to carry them off, hereby re- 
nouncing all Title to the Victory, which belong'd to him before, and 
loſing the Honour of erecting a Trophy; for it was preſum'd that he 
who ask d leave to carry off his Dead could not be Maſter of the Field (6), 
After that, Chabrias having put to Flight the Lacedemonians at Naxus, 
rather than leave any of his Soldiers, or their Bodies to the Mercy of 
the Waves, choſe to deſiſt from proſecuting his Victory, when he was 
in a fair way to have deſtroy'd the Enemies whole Fleet (c). | 

When they carry'd their Arms into diſtant Countries, they reduc'd 
the Bodies of the Dead to Aſhes, that thoſe at leaſt might be convey'd 
to their Relations, and repoſited in the Tombs of their Anceſtors: The 
firſt Author of which Cuſtom (they ſay) was Hercules, who having 
{worn to Licymnius to bring back his Son Argius, if he would give him 

leave to accompany him in his Expedition auß Trey; the young Man 
dying, he had no other Expedient to make good his Oath, but by de- 
livering his Aſhes to his Father (4): However we find it practis'd in the 
| ' Tr0jan War, where Neſtor advis'd the Grecians to burn all their Dead, 
; — preſerve them there till their Return into Greece (e); 


Ab A yo who αοννννε , avhd ds verpes 
» , 
B x, npa16yoro ty &TEp KeTaAX OUT s 
D "uw © * * 
Tyr dr 23 veôr, ws A ös,EESud ae - 
* 9 * 0 FT 4 4 A 
Oixad dyn, dr auTs viwus da aaTpida yalay; 


Oxen and Mules in ſolemn Order led 
To us aſſembled here, ſhall bring our Dead, | 
That we their Bodies near our Ships may burn, 


And fave their ſnowy Bones till we to Greece return. 
/ H. H. 
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x (a) Xenophon Grac. Hiſt. Lib. I. (6) Plutarchus Nicia. (c) Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. XV. (4) Homeri Scholiaſtes Iliad. d. v. 32. (e) Iliad. l. v. 332. 
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The Lacedemonians thought this an unprofitable Labour, and there- 
fore bury'd their Dead in the Country where they dy'd ; only their 
Kings they embalm'd with Honey, and convey'd them Home, as we 
learn from Plutarch (a), who reports, that when Ageſilaus relign'd his 
Life at the Haven of Menelaus, a deſart Shoar in Africa, the Spartans 
having no Honey to embalm his Body, wrap'd it in Wax, and fo car- 

d it to Lacedamon. 

The Soldiers all attended at the Funeral Solemnities with their Arms 
turn'd upſide down, it being cuſtomary for Mourners in moſt of their 
Actions to behave themſelves in a manner contrary to what was uſual 
at other Times; in thoſe Places where it was the Faſhion to wear long 
Hair, Mourners were ſhav'd; and where others ſhay'd, Mourners wore 
long Hair: Their Conjecture therefore is frivolous, who imagine the Sol- 
diers turn d the Heads of their Shields downwards, leſt the Gods, 
whoſe Images were engraven upon them, ſhould be polluted with the 
Sight of a Corpſe (6) ; fince not the Gods only, but any other Figures 
were frequently repreſented there; nor ſome few only, but the whole 
Company held them in the ſame Poſture: Beſides, not the Shields a- 
lone, but their other Arms were pointed downwards: Thus Evander's 


Arcadians with the reſt of ZEneas's Soldiers in Virgil (c), follow Pallas's 
Herſe, 


Tum mata Phalanx, Teucrique ſequuntur, 
Tyrrhenique duces, & verſis Arcades armis. 


Next went the mournful Troop, Captains from Troy, 
Tyrrhenia, and from pleaſant Arcady, 
With Arms turn'd downward, ——— 


The Grecian Princes in Statius (d) obſerve the ſame Cuſtom; 
verſis ducunt inſignibus ipſi 


Grajugena reges. 
The Grecian Chiefs the ſad Proceſſion led 
With Enſigus downwards turn d 


Their Tombs were adorn d with Inſcriptions ſhewing their Names, 
and ſometimes their Parentage, and Exploits, which Honour the $ 
tan Lawgiver granted to none beſide Women who dy'd in Child-bed, 
and Soldiers (e) that loſt their Lives in Battel: Theſe were bury'd with 
green Boughs, and honour'd with an Oration in their Praiſe: Such of 
them as had excell'd the reſt, and were judg'd compleat and perfect 
Warriours, had a farther Honour of being interr' d in their Red Coats, 


which were the Soldier's Habit at Sparta (f); Their Arms were like- - 


wiſe fix'd upon their Tombs; whence Leonidas the Spartan King is 


inicoduc'd in the Epigram refuſing Xerxe-'s purple Robe, and deſiing 
no other Ornament to beautify his Tomb, than his Buckler, 


(a) Areſilae. (b) Servins in /Eneid. XI. $2, (c) Loc, citat. (4) Thebaid. Vl, 
00 Plutarchus Lycurgo, (F) £lianus Var, Hiſt. Lib, VI. cap. VI. - 
| H 4 IL;AS 
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Whilſt Xerxes mov d with pitying Care beheld 
Th' unhappy Spartan, who himſelf had kill'd; 
The Royal Ferſſan with officious Haſte 
His purple Robe about the Body caſt; 
"Till dying Leonidas Silence broke, 
And thus that gen'rous Spartan Hero ſpoke; 
% Forbear, fond Prince, this unbecoming Pride, 
« No Perſian Pomp ſhall cer theſe Reliques hide. 
« Soft purple Palls are only us d by thoſe, 
Who have betray d their Country to their Foes ; 
* My Buckler's all the Ornament I'll have, 
« *Tis that which better ſhall adorn my Grave 0 
Than Scutcheon, or a formal Epitaph; 
% My Tomb thus honour d, Ill triumphant go 
Men 10% anten H. H. 


This Cuſtom was not peculiar to ctis d all over Greece; 
where, beſides their Arms, it was ul * the Badge of whatever 
other Profeſſion they had born. Elpenor, appearing in the Shades be- 
low to Ulyſſes, intreats him to fix the Oar he us'd to row with, upon 
his Tomb, and to caft his Arms into the Funeral Pile (a); DOE. 


AAA A K&KKLy au aw) Td xeon Aa wa ig, 

uud Ts jor X50 a, moAins 7} vii Yardans 

Arc p- Je ijroio 2 £930 0101 PVF at, . 
Tai rd #4 {404 A, gal 7 em u i eννν, 
Ta 4 Cos Eptaroy, % WET" £1u0ls £74910 1. 


Whateyer Arms remain to me when dead, 

Shall with my Corps upon the Pile be laid; 

Then o'er my Grave a laſting Mon'ment rear, 

Which to Poſterity my Name ſhall bear ; 

This do, then fix the Oar upon my Tomb, 

With which I us'd to cut the Silver Foam, H. H. 


— — 1 
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mpeter, has both his Arms, Oar and Trumpet 


At pius Æneas ingenti mole ſepulcrum 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubamque. 
A Tomb of vaſt extent Æneas rear d, 

Where the dead Corps was decently interr'd, 
And on't his Arms, his Oar, and Trumpet fix'd. 


It was cuſtomary for the Spartan Matrons, when there had been a 
Fight near Home, to examine the Bodies of their dead Sons; and ſuch 
as had ręceiv d more Wounds behind than before, they conveyed away 
privately, or left them in the common Heap; but thoſs who had a 

ter Number of Wounds in their Breaſts, they carried away with 
Yor tnd Triumph, to be repoſited amongſt their Anceſtors (6): They 
were carry'd Home upon their Bucklers ; whence that famous Com- 
mand of the Mother to her Son related in Plutarch (c), N rar, # ©} 
7&5, i. e. either bring this (meaning his Buckler) Home with you, or 
be brought upon it: To which Cuſtom Auſonixs alludes (4); 


Arma ſuper veheris quid, Thraſybule, ua: 
Why are you thus upon your Buckler born, 
Brave Thraſſbulus ? 


The Athenians us d to place the Bodies of their Dead in Tents three 
Days before the Funeral, that all Perſons might have O ity to 
fiod out their Relations, and pay their laſt Reſpects to them: Upon 
the fourth Day a Coffin of Cypreſs was ſent from every Tribe, to con- 
vey the Bones of their own Relations, after which went a cover'd 
Herſe in Memory of thoſe whoſe Bodies could not be found: All 
theſe, accompany'd with the whole Body of the People, were carry'd 
to the publick Burying-place, call'd Ceramics, and there interr d: One 
Oration was ſpoken in Commendation of them all, and their Mony- 
ments adorn'd with Pillars, Inſcriptions, and all other Ornaments ufial 
about the Tombs of the moſt honourable Perſons. The Oration was 
pronounc'd by the Fathers-of the deceas'd Perſons, who had behay'd 
themſelves moſt valiantly. Thus after the famous Battel of Marathon, 
the Fathers of Callimachus and Cyn4girus were appointed to make the 
Funeral-Oration (e). And upon the Return of os * „upon which 
the Solemnity was firſt held, the ſame Oration was conſtantly repeated 
my Year (F). This was their ordinary Practice at Athens (g), but 


valiant Men who were {lain in the Battel of Marathon, had their 


— —_—_ = 


„ 


\ 


(a) Virgil Reid. VI. v. 212. (b) «£lianus Var. Hiſt, Lib, X11, cap. XII. 
(<) Apophthegmat. (4) Epigtam. XXIV. (e) Polemwo in Arguments 1 Ex. 
Tepiey Nyav. (f) Cicere de Oratore. (g) Thucydides Lib. I. 
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Bodies interr'd in the Place where they fell, to perpetuate the Memo- 
ry of that wonderful Victory. 

It may be obſerv'd farther, that in their Liſts the Names of the Sol- 
diers deceas d were mark d with the Letter 6, being the Initial of 9. 
bee, i. e. Dead; thoſe of the living with 7, the firſt in Typs py, 
i. e. Preſery'd: Which Cuſtom was afterwards taken up by the Ro- 
mans (a). 


CHAP. AL 


Of their Booty taken in War, their Grati. 
tude to their Gods after Victory, their Tro. 
phies, &c. 


HEIR Booty conſiſted of Priſoners and Spoils. The Priſoners 
that could not ranſom themſelves, were made Slaves, and em- 

'” ploy in the Service of their Conquerors, or fold. 

The Spoils were diſtinguiſſd by two Names, being either taken 
from the Dead and term'd 0x22; or from the Living, which they 
call'd : They conſiſted of whatever Moveables belong d to the 
Conquer'd, whoſe Right and Title by the Law of Arms paſs d to the 
Conquerors (6). 

Homer's Heroes no ſooner gain a Victory over any of their Rivals, 
but without farther Delay they ſeize their Armour; Inſtances of this 
are as numerous as their Combats. But however this Practice might 
be uſual among the great Commanders, who rode in Chariots to the 
Battel, * 1 y themſelves, and encounter'd Men of their own Qua- 
lity in fingle Combat; yet inferiour Soldiers were not ordinarily per- 
mitted ſuch Liberty, but gather'd the Spoils of the Dead, after the 
Fight was ended: If they attempted it before, they were even then 
look'd upon to want Diſcipline, Neſtor gives the Grecians a particular 
Caution in this Matter (c); þ 

Nigg od” Agydugiy Winas]o, parecy ducar 
Q iN npors Aavart, Fepdmov]es  Agy©, 
MiTis vu vapor E N, Ae 
Mur, ws x9) TAGSH gipey om viee Ana, 
A avders Velo, Eanaure 5 &) Th fxnnau 
Nexpss >umned\iov ovanot]s TevaaTas. 


Then Neſtor thus began his ſage Advice; 
My Friends, and valiant Greeks, be timely wile, 


— 


c 


(a) Ruſſinus in Hieronymum, Paulus Diaconus De Notis Literarum, Ifidorui 
Hiſpal. Lib. I. cap. XX111, (6) Plato De Legibus Lib, I. 1liad, &. v. 66. 


Auſpt- 
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Auſpicious Sons of Mars, let no Delay, 
No Hopes of ſordid Booty cauſe, your Stay; 
But with united Force ruſh on the Foe, 
Add certain Death to each becoming Blow ; 
*Twill then be time enough for to prepare 
To ſeize the Booty of the horrid War, 
To drag your mangled Foes along the Plain, 
When weltring in their Blood they lie all ſlain. H. H. 
This Method was taken in ſucceeding Ages ; for no ſooner were 
their Battels ended, but they fell to ſtripping and rifling the dead Car- 
caſes of their Enemies: Only the Lacedemonians were forbidden to 
meddle with the Spoils of thoſe they had conquer'd (a); the Reaſon of 
which Prohibition being demanded of Cleomenes, he reply'd, * That 
« it was improper to offer the Spoils of Cowards to the Gods, and un- 
* worthy a Lacedemonian to be enrich'd by them (6)”; But this ſeems 
only a Pretence, ſince there are ſeveral Inſtances of their dedicating Part 
of their Booty to the Gods; the true Reaſon perhaps may be collefied 


from the Conſtitution of their State, whereby an uality was main- 
tain'd amongſt them, and nothing more ſeverely prohibited, or more 
repugnant to the yery Foundation of their Government, than to acquire 
or poſſeſs large Eſtates: Wherefore, to prevent their Soldiers from ſeiz- 
ing upon the Spoils, they had always three hundred Men appointed to 
obſerve their Actions, and to put the Law in Execution againſt Delin- 


quents (c). 
The whole Booty was brought to the General, who had the firſt 


Choice, divided the Remainder amongſt ſuch as had ſignaliz d them- 
ſelves according to their Quality and Merits, and allotted the reſt equal 
Portions: Thus in the Trojan War, when the captive Ladies were to 


be choſen, Agamemnon in the firſt place took me Chryſes's Daugh- 
ter, next Achilles had Hippodamia Daughter to Briſes, then 4jax choſe 
Tecmeſſa, and ſo on (4); whence Achilles complains of Agamemnon, 
that he had always the beſt Part of the Booty; himſelf, who ſuſtain'd 
the Burden of the War, being content with a ſmall Pittance (e); 

Ou F cel wee 7 c x ens, d Ayaio} 

Tra ixripows* cuaiouiuoy w]oricOpoy. 

AA T0 & TX w. - mtu 

XEpes tual . aTap lu more Sacuis innrar, 

Sot 7 yiews awoad mal o, ty I” iAiyov Te, pra T5 

Ep Ly ov i vag, ir xarape mA: witor 

Yet when the Grepks ſome Trojan Town invade, 

And Diſtribution of the Spoils is made, 


A ———— 
—_ 


(a) Alianu Lib. VI. cap. VI., (6) Plutarchus Apophthegm. Laconicis. (c) 
Euſtathius Iliad. C. v. 66., (4) Iſaac. Taetzes in Lycophronis Caſſandram, v. 299. 
() Liad, d. v. 163. 825 | 
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How ſmall a Part, compar'd to thine, I bear, 


I who have born the Burden of the War! t 


Nor do you envy me in this the largeſt Share. 

But when the ſo much wiſh'd-for Time arrives, 

That to each Greek th allotted Portion giyes, 

Laden with Spoils you haſte into your Tent, 

Whilſt I with fighting quite fatigu'd and ſpent, 

Come to the Navy with a grateful Heart 
For that ſmall Pittance they to me impart. H. H 


And whenever any Booty of extraordinary Value was taken, we find 
the Soldiers reſerving it for a Preſent to their General, or the Comman- 
der of their Party: Inſtances of this Sort are frequent, as in other Wri- 
ters, ſo eſpecially in Homer; Unjſer's Company always honour'd him 
with the beſt and choiceſt Part of what they took. Herodotus (a) re- 
ports, that after the Victory over Mardonius, Xerxes's Lieutenant, Pau- 
ſanias the Spartan, being at that Time General of all the Grecian Forces, 
was preſented with a great Booty of Women, Money, Horſes, Ca- 
mels, c. over and above what was given to any other: This Practice 
indeed was { univerſal, that to be a Commander, and to have the fir 
Share of the Booty, are us d by the Poets as equivalent Expreſſions; 
whence Lycophron (6), | 


Tl!aags of” derrgs, mpwnaad Q EXAdIGE 


Aly wi giev|as» x, anopdts &yreomus 
Al c xataZavioy νEν,uo NF Ap. 


Thy Hands ſhall mighty Potentates ſubdue, 
And brave Commanders that the Prize firſt ſhare, 
Chiefs too, that fo much boaſt their Pedigree. 


But before the Spoils were diſtributed, they look d on themſelves o- 
blig d to make an Offering out of them to the Gods, to whoſe Aſſiſt 
ance they were indebted for them all ; thoſe ſeparated to this Uſe were 
term'd 4xpod3ivia, either q. 4xpogivia, matey 70 GiveaX oy Way 
grohe, becauſe the War, wherein they were collected, had deſtrey d 
many (c); or, Wn 9% 34125, becauſe after Sea Engagements they were 
expos d upon the Shoar (d); or rather; from their being taken 4 
4xps 7% 1135, from the Top of the Heap; becauſe all the Spoils be- 
ing collected into one Heap, the Firſt- fruits were offer d to the Gods 
(e): In Alluſion to which Cuſtom, Megara in Euripides, telling what 
Choice of , Wives ſhe had made for her Sons out of Athens, Sparta and 
Thebes, thus expreſſeth it, e | 


Ey dt viugas nxrodurtalo plu, 


Inn 
— 


(a) callisse. (b) Caſſandra v. 298. (e) Euſtathins Odhſ. “. (i) Bulengers: 
Lib. de Sp0.iis, (* Sophoclis Scholiaſtes Trachin. 0 
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The Gods, to whom this Honour was paid, were not only thoſe, 
whom they look d on as having a peculiar Concern in all Affairs of 
War, ſuch as Mars, Minerva, &c. but ſeveral others, as Fupiter, Funo, 
and any to whom they thought themſelves oblig d for Succeſs, thoſe 
eſpecially that were Protectors of their City, or Country, gc. 

They had ſeveral Methods of conſecratirig Spoils: Sometimes they 
collected their into an Heap, aid conſum'd them with Fire; ſome- 
times they made Preſents, which were dedicated and hung up in Tem- 
ples: So Pauſanias the Spartan is reported to have conſecrated out of 
the Perſian Spoils a Tripod to Delphian Apollo, and a Statue of Braſs ſe- 
yen Cubits long to Olympian Fupiter (a). 

It was v uent to dedicate their Enemy's Armour, and hang it 
in Temples ; but the Lacedemonians were forbidden this Cuſtom ; which 
perhaps may be the meaning of Cleomenes's foremention'd Reply; for 
that they were allow'd to offer their other opoils appears as from that 
of Pauſanias, ſo from ſeyeral other Inſtances. This Cuſtom was very 

ancient (6), and univerſally receiv'd, nor in Greece alone, but moſt o- 
ther Countries: Hence Hector promiſes to dedicate his Enemy's Armour 
in Apollo's Temple, if he would vouchſafe him Victory (c); 

Ei I x t + LN, Sun I por n Arb, 
Tt GN, Z wort "Ivy ipls, 
Kel xpepubew wori voy . dn Tot. 
If kinder Phœæbus my Proceedings bleſs, 
And crown my bold Attempt with good Succeſs, 
Make Hector conquer, whilſt his Foe ſhall bleed, 
And give me th Honour of ſo brave a Deed, 
When I've deſpoil'd my Foe, his Arms Il bring, | 
And there devote them in his Temple... H. H. 
Nrgil alludes to this Cuſtom in his Deſcri of the Temple, where 
Latinus gave Audience to Eneas s Anbalkeler (4); * 
Multaque preterea ſacris in poſtibus arma, 
Captivi pendent currus, cur vaque ſecures, 
Et criſta capitum, & portarum ingentia clauſtra, 
Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque roſtra carinis. 
Axes, and Arms did ſacred Poſts adorn, 
And Chariots from the conquer d Nations born, 
Creſts too, and maſſy Bars of Gates, and Spears, 
And Beaks of Ships, and Bucklers. 


* 


. 


(a) Herodotus Lib. IX. (6) Exftathins Iliad, i. v. 81, (e) Iliad. loe. eit. 
Yet“ NM. vr 183 9 
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Many other Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe occur in Authors. This Cu- 
ſtom ſeems to have been deriv'd into Greece from the Eaſtern Nations, 
where, no doubt, it was practis d; what elſe can be the meaning of 
Goliahs Sword being repoſited in the Fewiſh Place of Worſhip (a)? 

Nor was it cuſtomary only to dedicate to the Gods Weapons taken 
from Enemies, but their own likewiſe, when they retir'd from the Noiſe 
of War to a private Life; which ſeems to have done, as a gratt 
ful Acknowled t to the Gods, by whoſe Protection they "= wa 
deliver'd from s. Horace alludes to this Cuſtom (6); 


Vejanius, armis 

Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro. 
Vejanius now conſults his private Eaſe, 

Deſiſts from War, and ſeeks retir'd Peace, 
Having hung up his Arms to Hercules, 


Ovid alſo ſpeaks to the fame Purpoſe (c) 


Miles ut emeritis non eft ſatis utilis annis, 
Ponit ad antiquos, que tulit, arma Lares. 


The batter'd Soldier harraſs'd out with Age, 


Not able longer in the War t' engage, 
Devotes the Arms which formerly he bore, 
To's Houſhold-Gods for their aſſiſting Pow r. 


But leſt theſe Arms ſhould furniſh Male-contents in ſudden Tumults and 
Inſurrections, they ſeem to have been uſually ſome Way or other ren- 
der'd unfit for preſent Service : The Bucklers, for inſtance, were hung 
up without Handles; whence a Perſon in one of the Poets ſoeing them 
otherwiſe, cries out in a Fright, 
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Unhappy Wretch! the Bucklers Handles haye. 


The Reaſon may be collected from the fore-going Verſes, where ano- 
ther ſaith, 


Ou xp, Emp , F H bx megvoins 
Towra; S dum onrari , l. 

If you ſincerely wiſh the publick Good, 

You ſhow'd not ſuffer any to devote 

Bucklers with Handles. 


— — 


(a) 1 Sam» XXI. 9. (6) Lib, I, Epiſt, I. Y. 4+ (c) Trift, Lib, IV. | A 
| b 
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As a farther 1 of their Gratitude to the Gods, it was cu- 
ſtomary to offer ſolemn Sacrifices, and return public Thanks to them. 
Here it may be obſerv d, that the Lacedamonians for their greateſt Suc- 
ceſſes by Force of Arms offer d no more than a Cock to the God of 
War, but when obtain'd a Victory by Stratagem, and without 
Blood, they ſacrificd an Ox (a); whereby they gave their Generals to 
underſtand, that Policy as well as Valour was requir'd in a compleat 
Warrior, and that thoſe Victories were to be preferr'd, whereby they 
ſuffer d the leaſt Damage; excelling herein the Roman Conſtitution, 
which rewarded with greater Honours the Victors in open Field, than 
. thoſe who gain'd a Conqueſt by 2 6 which was eſteem'd leſs noble 

and becoming Romans;. wherefore thoſe were permitted to enter the 
City in Triumph, but the latter were only honour'd with an Ovation 
(b). It may not be improper in this Place to add, that the Grecians 
had a Cuſtom which reſembled the Roman Triumph, for the Conque- 
rors us'd to make a Proceſſion thro' the middle of their City, crown'd 
with Garlands, 5 mns and Songs, and brandiſhing their Spears; 
the Captives were alſo led by them, and all their Spoils expos'd to pub- 
lick View, to do which they calld 3$:4a7piCer (c). 

Trophies were call'd by the ancient Athenians r poreda, by ſuc- 
ceeding Ages 7pi7a: (d): They were dedicated to ſome of the Gods, 
eſpecially Jupiter ſirnam d Toma Cr. and Tpowrazy © (e), and 775 
no, who ſhar'd in her Husband's Title, being e Tpordla (F): 
whence Lycophron (g), 


Tporalas pas ev nn Hes. 


The manner of adorning Trophies, was hanging up all Sorts of Arms 
taken from the Enemy, according to Euripides G N 


Tegraa, I UD 
Tayrd x ia Eyov]e F muy. 


All Sorts of Arms, that from the Foe he took, 
He hung about the Trophy which he rais d. 


Hence alſo Juvenal (i) ſpeaking of the Roman Triumphal Arches, 


Bellorum exuviæ, truncis affixa tropeis 
Lorica, & fracta de caſfide buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, victæque triremis 


Apluſtre. 


_— — 


_ (s) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Laconic. (6) Idem Marcello. () Phaverinus. (d) 
Ariſtophanis Scholiaftes Pluto. (e) Pau ſanias Laconir is, Plutarchus Porallelis, 


Phurnmus, (J) Pharvorings Caſſandra v. 1328. (9% Heraclid. v. 786. 
(? Satir, X. 1 Ä 


The 
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The Spoils of War brought to Feretrian Fove, 
An empty Coat of Armour hyng above 
The Conqu'rour's Chariot, and in Triumph born 
A Streamer from a boarded Gally torn, 
A chap-fall'n Beaver looſely hanging by | 
The cloven HElm. Mr. Dryden. 


To theſe they uſually added the Names df the God they weęre dedica- 
ted to, of the Conquerors alſo, and of thoſe overcome by them, with 
an Account of all the Spoils, and other remarkable Occurrences in the 
War; this Inſcription was calbd $7129, Or £74 0714425 and was 
frequently engrav'd, whence Lucian faith emi Tw Tpom2lw ,- 
Jes; ſometimes written with Ink, whence Othryades the Lacedamo- 
nian, juſt ſurviving his Victory over the Argians, caus d a Trophy to 
be erected, upon which, ng ſupported by his Spear, he inſcrib d 
with his own Blood, inſtead of Ink, Ai Tporay (a). 
The Spoils were hung upon the Trunk of a Tree ; the Olive was fre- 
ny put to this Uſe, the Emblem of Peace, which is one of 
e Conſequents of Victory: Several other Trees alſo had the ſame Ho- 
nour, eſpecially the Oak, as being conſecrated to Jupiter, who had x 
peculiar Right to theſe Reſpects; there is frequent mention of this in 
the Poets: Sidonius (b) 


quercuſque tropeis 
Curva gemi. 


The bended Oak beneath the Trophies groans. 
Statius deſcribes the ſame Cuſtom (c); 


Ins 


Quercus erat teneræ jamdudum oblith juventa, 
Huic leves galeas, perfoſſaque vulnere crebro 
Inſerit arma. 


There ſtood an ancient Oak, whoſe ſprightly Juice 
Decay d by Age cou'd not like Life infuſe 

Thro ev'ry Part, on this bright Helmets hung, 
And batter'd Arms. 


Virgil alſo concurs herein with them in ſeveral Places, and adds farther, 
that ZEneas's Trophy was upon a Hill ; whence it may ſeem probable, 


that it was cuſtomary to ſet them upon eminent Places, to render them 


more conſpicuous: His Words are theſe (4); 


(a) Plutarchus Parallelis, Stobans Tit, De F ortuna, (% Panegyric. (c) Thebaid. 
(4) vEneid, XI. v. 4 1 
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Vota Deum primo victor ſolvebat Eoo ; 
Ingentem quercum, deciſis undique ramis, 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias, tibi, magne, tropheum, 
Bellipotens; aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Per foſſumque locis, clypeumque ex are ſiniſtra 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum. 
Soon as the Morn her weaker Beams diſplay d, 
His Vows to Heaven the pious Victor pay d: 
A ſtately Oak, whoſe Branches all around 
Were firſt lopt off, he plac'd on riſing Ground, 
With glitt'ring Arms the hallow'd Trunk he grac'd, 
The Spoils of King Mezentius deceas d; 
Which Trophy, mighty Arbiter of War, 
The grateful Prince did to thy Honour rear; 
"He hung his nodding Plume beſmear'd with Blood, 
And broken Spears upon the leaf-leſs Wood; 
Then round the Stock his much-pierc'd Corſlet bound, 
The {ad Remembrance of each ghaſtly Wound, 
And on the left Side fix d the brazen Shield, 
With which Mezentius loſt the fatal Field, 
Then round his Neck the Leathern Belt he caſt, 
And in't his Iy'ry- hilted Sword he plac d. H. H. 
In the ſame Manner me having ſubdu'd the Spaniards, erected a 
Trophy upon the Top of the Fyrenean Mountains. | 5 
Inſtead of Trees, ſucceeding Ages erected Pillars of Stone, or Braſs, 
to continue the Memory of their Victories; to raiſe theſe they term'd 
i-4vai Toma, Which Expreſſion was likewiſe apply'd to the Ere- 
ction of Trees; for if the Place they-pitch'd upon was void of Trees 
fit for their Purpoſe, it was uſual to upply that Defe& by fixing one 
there, as appears from the fore-mention'd Paſlagg of Virgil. 


To demoliſh a Trophy was look d on as unlawful, and a kind of Sa- 


crilege, becauſe were all conſecrated to ſome Deity: Nor was it 
leſs a Crime to pay Divine Adoration before them, or to repair them 
when decay'd, as may be likewiſe obſery'd of the Reman Triumphal 
Arches: This being a Means to revive the Memory of forgotten Quar- 
rels, and engage Poſterity to revenge the Diſgrace of their Anceſtors: 
For the fame Reaſon thoſe Grecians who firſt introduc'd the Cuſtom 
of ereCting' Pillars for Trophies, incurr'd a ſevere Cenſure from the Ages 
they liv'd in (a), 7 | 
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(a) Plutarchus Romans Quzſtionibus, 
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i he Macedonians never erected Trophies, oblig'd hereto by a Preſcri- 
ption, obſerv'd from the Reign of Caranus, one of whoſe Trophies 
was demoliſh'd by Wolves (a); which was the Reaſon that Alexander 
the Great, however vain-glorious in other Inſtances, never rais'd a Tro- 
phy: As for thoſe erected by the Macedonians of ſucceeding Ages in 
their Wars with the Romans, they were inconſiſtent with the ancient 
Cuſtom of their Country. In ſome Apes after this, they ſeem tohaye 
been wholly laid afide. 

Yet they were not ſtill wanting to raiſe Monuments to preſerve the 
M of their Victories, and to teſtiſie their Gratitude to the Gods; 
ſome of which are likewiſe mention'd in Authors before the Diſuſe of 
Trophies. Sometimes Statues were erected to the Gods, eſpecially to 
Jupiter, as appears from that which Pauſanias dedicated out of the Per- 
ſian Spoils (5), and ſeveral others: there is frequent mention of this 
Cuſtom in Euripides (c), 


— Als TEST αν ν BpeTass 


Again, 


Teste Zluds sp PpeTas. 


Several other Inſtances may be produc'd : Sometimes the ſame God was 
honour d with a Temple on ſuch Accounts, as 2 from the St 
of the Dorians, who having overcome the Acheans, rais d a Temple 


to Jupiter Tęæcπ & (d). 
Sometimes they erected Towers, which they adorn'd with the Spoils 
of their Enemies; which was likewiſe a Roman Cuſtom, and isd 


by Fabius Maximus, and Domitins ZEnobarbus after the Victory over 
the Allobroges (e) as 

It was alfo cuſtomary to raiſe Altars to the Gods; an Inſtance where- 
of we. have in Alexander, who, returning from his Indian Expedition, 
erected Altars in Height ſcarce inferior to the moſt lofty Towers, and 
in Breadth exceeding them (F). 


LS 


th. 


CHAP. XIII. h, 


Of their Military Puniſhments, and Rewards, 
with their Manner of conveying Intelligence. 


| HE Greciazs had no conſtant Method of correcting their Soldiers, 
| but left that to the Diſcretion of their Commanders; only in 
ſome few Caſes the Laws made Proviſion. 
AuT94wino, Runagates, ſuffer d Death. : 
Acpdreu]or, ſuch as refus'd to ſerve in the Wars, and ſuch as quitted 
their Ranks, by one of Charondas's Laws, were oblig'd to fit three 


— . 


f— 


(a) Pauſanias p. 315. (b) Herodotus Lib. 1X. (c) Phæniſſ. (d) Pau ſania⸗ 
Laconicis, ( Luc ins Florys Lib. III. cap. II. ( f ) LArrianus Exped . (Alexande 


Lib, V. 
Days 
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Days in the publick Forum in Women's Apparel (a). At Athens ds e- 
74 T1, ſuch as refus d to ſerve in the Wars; auTordyra:, they who 
deſerted their Ranks; and j/+:a0;, Cowards, were neither permitted 
to wear Garlands, nor to enter the 'e-# S1u5):a7, publick Temples: 
And were farther oblig'd by the Undecimviri to appear in the Court 
call'd Heliea, where a Fine, or other Puniſhment was inflicted accord- 
ing to their Demerit. If a Fine was inflicted, the Criminal was kept 
in Bonds till he made Payment (6). To theſe are to be reckon'd 
Lapide, they who loſt their Bucklers, which was accounted 
2 Token of extreme Cowardice. Hence a Law came to be enacted, 
That whoever ſhould object this Crime to any Perſon undeſetrvedly, 
ſhould be fin'd (c). But of all others the Lacedemonians inflicted the 
heavieſt Puniſhments on all ſuch Offenders; for their Laws oblig d them 
either to conquer, or to die upon the Place; and ſuch as quitted their 
Bucklers, laid under as great Diſgrace, as if they had forſaken their 
Ranks. Runagates were not only depriv'd of all Honours, but it was 
likewiſe a Diſgrace to ihtermarry with them; whoever met them in 
the Streets, Liberty. to beat them, nor was it permitted them to 
reſiſt in their own Defence; and to make them more remarkable, when- 
ever they went abroad, they were oblig'd to wear a naſty Habit, their 
Gowns were patch'd with divers Colours, and their Beards half ſhav'd, 
half unſhav'd (d). Their Scandal was likewiſe extended to their whole 
Family, and therefore their Mothers frequently aton'd for their Crime, 
by ſtabbing them at their firſt meeting; which was a common Practice, 
and frequently alluded to in the Greek pigrams. in one of which a Spar- 
tan Matron having run her Son thro', thus inſults over him, 


Es, xa gurdbua; Hit oxo7©, 7 ds wie: 
Evupwrds eig pwnd" exdnuor Beor 

Ax pcie okvadxd ua, xath wills, ppt v od ears 
Epps, 70 pun Ewapras 410, ud" treo. 


Be gone, degenerate Offspring, quit this Light, 

Zurotas is concern d at thy loarh'd Sight, 

For ſee he ſtops his Courſe, aſpam' d to glide 

By that polluted Coaſt where you abide; 

Hence then, unprofitable Wretch, ſpeed to the Dead, 

And hide in Hell thy ignominious Head; | 

Baſe daſtard Soul, unworthy to appear 

Op Spartan Ground; I never did thee bear. H. H. 


Several others may be produc'd to the ſame Purpoſe; and where the 
lame Fate befel thoſe that loſt their Bucklers. Now the Reaſon be ng 
demanded of Demaratus, why they puniſh'd fo ſeverely thoſe who 


Pn 


— — 


(a) Diodorus Siculus, (b) S£ſehines in Ceſiphontem, Demoſthenes in Timecra- 
tem, (c) Lyſias Orat. d. in Theomneſtum. (d) Piutarchns Ageſilac. 


I 2 uitted 
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quitted their Bucklers, when the Loſs of their Helmet, or Coat ot Mail, 
was not look'd on to be ſo ſcandalous, he reply'd, That theſe were only 
deſign d for the Defence of ſingle Perſons, whereas Bucklers were ſervice- 
able to the whole Battalia. Archilochus the Poet was baniſh'd from Spar- 

ta for publiſhing the following Epigram, wherein he glories in the Loſs 


of his Buckler (a): 
/ 
Acid i Radon Tis dydanncrer, bs afet 3d uy, 
EvTes dawn] Kd ANT 8% Am. 
— ls 61 
Eßßë r Ea S315 uTHGopart xo. 


To pawn their Arms was alſo accounted a Crime, and ſeems to hays 
been forbidden by a Law at Athens, as the Greek Scholiaſt hath obſery'd 
in his Explication of the following Paſſage of Ariſtophanes (C): 


Tloiav Þ s I@rtut, Foidy & Id, 
Ou evi upor Tino 1 WapwTarh. 


Where the Poct deſcribes the Misfortunes to which Men are expos'd by 
Poverty. Among the Romans, any Soldier who pawn'd his Shoulde. 
piece, or any other of the leſs conſiderable Parts of his Armour; was 
corrected with Stripes: But ſuch as pawn'd their Helmet, Buckler, 
Coat of Mail, or Sword, were puniſh'd as Deſerters (c), 

Beſide the Rewards of Valour already mention'd in the fore-going 
Chapters, there were ſeveral others: The private Soldiers were put in- 
to Office, and the ſubordinate Officers were honour'd with greater 
Commands. It was likewiſe cuſtomary for the General to reward 
thoſe that ſignaliz'd themſelves with large Preſents; whence Telamon, 


» 


| being the firſt that gain'd the Top of Troy's Walls, when it was be- 


ſieg d by Hercules, had the Honour to have Heſione the King's Daughter 
for his Captive: Theſes was preſented by the ſame Hero with Antiope 
the Amazonian Queen for his Service in the Expedition againſt the A. 
mazons. The Poets frequently introduce Commanders encouragin 

their Soldiers with Promiſes of this Nature: Thus Agamemnon ani- 


mates Texcer to behave himſelf couragiouſly, by aſſuring him of a con- 
ſiderable Reward, when the City ſhould be taken (4); 


IIe T Tu per? ee mpeoCiioy tv yeet Figw, 
H Teired”, ns Ivo Imre evruol vyeogu, 

H ywaty, i x Tu 031 Mex © ee]. 
Next after mine, yours is the beſt Reward, 

A Tripod, or a Chariot ſtands prepar'd 


———_wu 


— 


(a) Strabo Geograph. Lib. XII. Plutarchus Inſtitut, Lacon. p. 239. Edit. Paris, 
(6) Pluti Act. II. Scen. IV. (e) Paulus libro ſingulari de Pornis Militum. (40 
dliad, 0. v. 289. | 
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For your Acceptance ; elſe ſome captive Maid 
Shall, big with Charms, aſcend yeur joyous Bed. H. H. 
Aſcanins in Virgil makes no leſs Promiſes to Niſzs (a); 
Bina dabo argento perfecta, atque aſpera fegnis 
Focula, devicta Genitor que cepit Arisba, 
Et tripodas geminos, auri duo magna talenta; 
Cratera antiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido: 
Si vero capere Italiam, ſceptriſque potiri 
Contigerit victori, & pradæ ducere ſortem; 
Vidiſti quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus, ipſum illum clypeum, criſtaſque rubentes 
Excipiam ſorti, jam nunc tua premia, Nile: 
Preterea bis ſex genitor lectiſima matrum 
Corpora, captivoſque dabit, ſuaque omnibus arma; 
Inſuper id campi quod rex habet ipſe Latinus, 
Your common Gift ſhall two large Goblets be 
Of Silver wrought with curious Imagery, 
And high emboſs'd, which, when old Priam reign'd, 
My conqu'ring Sire at ſack'd Arisba gain d; 
And more, two Tripods caſt in Antick Mold, 
f With two great Talents of the fineſt Gold, 
Beſide, a coſtly Bowl engrav'd with Art, 
Which Dido gave, when firſt ſhe gave her Heart: 
But if in conquer d Italy we reign, | 
When Spoils by Lot the Victor ſhall obtain, 
Thou faw'ſt the Courſer by proud Turnus preſt ; 
That, Niſus, and his Arms, and nodding Creſt, 
And Shield from chance exempt ſhall be thy Share ; 2 


Twelve lab ring Slaves, twelve Hand-maids young and fair, 
All clad with rich Attire, and train'd with Care,, 
At laſt, a Latian Field with fruitful Plains, 
And a large Portion of the King's Domains, Mr. Dryden. 
Several other Promiſes they encourag'd them with, according to every 
Man's Temper or Condition: Wherefore Aſcunius thus proceeds to Ex 
Jalus, Niſus's Companion in Danger; 
Te vero, mea quem ſpatis propioribus ætas 
Inſequitur, venerande puer, jam pectore tos 
Accipio, & comitem caſus complector in omnes; 
Naulla meis ſine te queretur gloria rebus, 
© (4) Aud. IX. 266. ns 
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Seu pacem, ſeu bella geram, tibi maxima rerum, 
Verborumque fides. 


But thou, whoſe Years a e more to mine ally'd, 

No Fate my vow'd Affection ſhall divide | 

From thee, Heroick Youth ; be wholly mine, 

Take full Poſſeſſion, all my Soul is thine ; 

One Faith, one Fame, one Fate ſhall both attend, 

My Life's Companion, and my Boſom Friend, 

My Peace ſhall be committed to thy Care, 

And to thy Conduct my Concerns in War. Mr. Dryden, 


Sometimes Crowns were preſented, and inſcrib'd with the Perſon's 
Nan e and ctions that had merited them, as appears from the Inſcri- 
pticn upon the C:own preſented by the Athenians to Conon, K yy 
dd # vawp ay ins 7 70s Aux Þevporiee. 

Others were honour'd with Leave to raiſe Pillars, or erect Statues to 
the Gods, with Inſcriptions declaring their Victories ; which Plutarch 
ſuppoſeth ro have been aGrant rarely yielded to the greateſt Command- 
ers: Cimon indeed was favour'd therewith, but Miltiades and Themiſto- 
cles could never obtain the like; yay, when Mzltiades only defir'd 2 
Crown of Olive, one Sochares ſtood up in the midſt of the Aſſembly, 
and reply'd, when thou ſhalt conquer alone, Miltiades, thou ſhalt triumph 
fo teo; which Words were {o agreeable to the Populace, that his Suit 
was re ected. The Reaſon why Cimon was more reſpected than the 
reſt, our Author (a) thinks, was beca ſe under other Commanders t 
ſtood upon the Detenfive; but by his Conduct they not only repuls'd 
their Enemies, but invaded them in their own Country, But perhaps 
a more true and real Account may be taken from the Change of Times, 
for the primitive Ages ſeem not to have been fo liberal in the Diſtribu- 
tion of Rewards as thoſe that ſucceeded ; for later Generations degene- 
rating from their Anceſtors, and producing fewer Inſtances of M - 
nimity and true Valour, the Way to Honour became eaſier, and Men 
of common Performances without Difficulry obtain'd Rewards, which 
before were only paid to Perſons of the firſt Rank for Vertue, and Cou- 

b | | 


Another Honour conferr'd at Athens upon the Valiant, was to have 
their Arms plac d in the Cittadel, and to be call'd Cearopide, Citizens 
of the true old Blood; to which Cuſtom the Poet alludes, 


O xaaAvines Kexporid as En” . 


Some were preſcn'ed with a aavo7Ai, or compleat Suit of Armour; 
as we find of Alcibiades, when he Was rer y young, and reti un d fro m 
the Expedition againſt Pozidea (c). 


WY 


c 


(0) Platarebus Cimone, (b) /Eſchines in Creſiphontem. (c) Plutarchus Alcidiade. 
| * 8 11 > *. vs Others 
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Others were complimented with Songs of Triumph, the firit ot 

which were compos'd in Honour of 22 the Spartan General (a). 

They who loſt any of their Limbs in the War, whom they call'd 

Jy 270, Were maintain d at the publick Expence, 2 they had 
c 


not an Eſtate of three Attict Pounds yearly. On which Account they 
were examin'd by the Senate of Five Hundred, Their Allowance wag 
an Obolus by the Some affirm they had two Oboli every Day. 
Others relate, that they receiv'd nine Drachmg, that is Fifty-four Otol, 
every Month. And it is probable, that their Maintenance was rais'd or 
diminiſh'd according to the Exigency of Affairs, as hath beenelſewhere 
obſerv'd concerning the Military Stipend. This Cuſtom of maintain- 
ing diſabled Soldiers was introduced by Solon, who is {aid to have gi- 
ven an Allowance to one Therſippus: Afterwards it was eſtabliſh'd by 
a Law during the Tyranny of Pſiſtratus (G). 

Many other Honours were paid to ſuch as deſery'd well of their 
Country; but I ſhall only mention one more, which conſiſted in the 
Care of the Children of ſuch as valiantly ſacrific d their Lives for the 
Glory and Preſervation of the Athenian Common-wealth (c): They 
were carefully educated at the publick Charge, till they came to Matu- 
Tity, and then preſented with a compleat Suit of Armour, and brought 
forth before the People, one of the publick Miniſters proclaiming 2 
fore them; T therto in Remembrance of their Fathers Merits 
« the Common-wealth had educated theſe young Men, but now diſ- 
« miſs d them ſo arm'd, to go forth and 8 Country by imi- 
« tating their Fathers Examples”. For their farther Encouragement 
they had the Honour of p,, or having the firſt Seats at Shews, 
— all publick Meetings. 

The Laws of Solon made a farther Proviſion for the Parents of thoſe 
that died in the Wars, it being extremely reaſonable that they ſhould 
be maintain d at the publick Expence, who had loſt their Children, the 
Coun Tag Support of their declining Age, in the Service of the 
Publi . 

It may not be improper to add ſomethi 


concerning their Way of 


eral V foveral 
ſending Intelligence: This was done ſeveral Ways, — by ſeveral Sorts 


of Me s ſuch were their Hu«coS 46 , who were lightly arm'd 
with Darts, Hand-granadoes, or Bows and Arrows (e); one of theſe 
Was 3 famous in the Story of Miltiades, for his Viſion of 
Pan (f). 

But the Contrivance of all others the moſt celebrated for cloſe Con- 


veyance of Intelligence, was the Lacedemonian 57 x'72,', which was 


a White Roll of Parchment wrap'd about a black Stick ; it was about 
four Cubits in length (g), and ſo calld from g , i. e. Skin. The 
Manner and Uſe of it was thus; when the Magiſtrates gave Commiſ- 


(a) Plutarchus Lyſandro. (b) Plutarchus Solone, Lyfias ww} A,, Heſychin 
u, Harpocration, Suidas v. Ad d. (e) /£ſchines in Cteſiphontem. (4) Plato 
Menexeno, Diogenes Laertins Solone. (e) Surdas, (I] Cornelins Nepos Milt iade. 
00 Pindari Scheliaſtes Olymp. Od. VI. 
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ſion to any General or Admiral, they took two round Pieces of Wood 
exactly equal to one another; one of theſe gp * other was 
deliver'd to the Commander, to whom when they had any thing of 
Moment to communicate, they cut a long narrow Scrowl of Parch- 
ment, and rowling it about their own Staff, one Fold cloſe upon ano» 
ther, they wrote A Buſineſs upon it; then taking it off, diſpatch d tt 
away to the Commander, who applying it to his own Staff, the Folds 
exactly fell in one with-another, as at th — and the Characters, 
which, before *twas wrapp'd up, were confuſedly disjoyn d, and unin- 
telligible, appear d very plain (a). | ee "We 
| | 


— * _— — 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of the Invention, and different Sorts of Ships. 


OST of thoſe uſeful Arts, and admirable Inventions, which are 
the very Support of Mankind, and ſupply them with all the 
Neceſlaries and Conveniences of Life, have at firſt been the 
Productions of ſome lucky Chance, or from flight and contemptible 
Beginnings, have been by long Experience, curiousObſervations, and va- 
rious Improvements matur'd, and brought to Perfection: Inſtances of 
this Kind are every where frequent - obvious, but none can be pro- 
duc'd more remarkable than in the Art of Navigation, which, though 
now arriy d to a Pitch of Perfection beyond molt other Arts, by thoſe 
ſucceſsful Additions it has receiv'd from almoſt ev Age of the World, 
was in the Beginning ſo mean and imperfe&, that leaſure or Ad- 
vantage of thoſe who firſt apply d themſelves to it, was very ſmall and 
inconſiderable. 5 
Thoſe who adventur'd to commit themſelves to the liquid Element, 
made their firſt Eſſays in ſhallow Waters, and truſted not themſelves at 
any conſiderable Diſtance from the Shoar; but being embolden d by fre · 
quent Tryals, proceeded farther by degrees, till at length they took Cou- 
rage, and launch d forth into the main Ocean: To this Purpoſe Clays 
0 Tr ts ng ns? © ue Hy 
80 Indenta ſecuit primus qui nave profundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit aquas, 
Tranquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit undis, 
Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma legen; 
Aſoæ longos tentare ſinus, & linquere terras, 
Et leni copit pandere vela Noto: 
Aſt ubi paulatim præceps audacia crevit, 
Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum, 


— — 


© 8 * ” 
— 


(a) Plutarchus Lyſandro, Ariſtophanis Scheliaftes in Avilus, A. Gellius, &c. 
0 Ptæfat. in Rap. Preſerpina. VVT 
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Fam vagus irrupit pelago, cœlumque ſecutus, 
Egeas hyemes, Ioniaſque domat. 

Whoever firſt with Veſſels cleav d the Deep, 

And did with uncouth Oars the Water ſweep, 

His firſt Attempt on gentle Streams he made, 

And near the Shoar affrighted always ſtaid ; 

He launch'd out farther next, and left the Land, 

And then erected Sails began to ſtand; 

Till by degrees, when Man undaunted grew, 

Forgetting all thoſe Fears before he knew, 

He ruſh'd into the Main, and harmleſs bore, 

Guided by Stars, the Storms that loudly roar 

In the Zgean and Ionian Seas. 


E. D. 


To whom the World is oblig'd for the Invention of Ships, i is, like all 


Things of ſuch Antiquity, uncertain: There are divers Perſons, who 
ſcem to make equal retenſions to this Honour; ſuch are Prometheus, 
Neptune, Fanus, Atlas, Hercules, Faſon, Danans, Erythrens, & c. but by 
common Fame it is given to Minerva, the happy "Mother of all Arts 
and Sciences: Some, who leaving theſe antiq . Fables of the Poets, 
pretend to ſomething more of Certainty in * they deli ver, aſcribe 
it to the Inhabitants of ſome of thoſe Places that lie upon the Sea-coalts, 
and are by Nature deſign'd, as it were, for harbouring Ships, ſuch as 
the Æginenſians, Lare, 22 &o. The Reaſon of this 

ment ſeems to have pro y from the different Places where 
Navigation was firſt rated, << 2 was neyer peculiar to any one Peo- 
ple, and from them 9 to the reſt of the World, but found 
out in Countries far diſtant from one another) and in part from the va- 
rious Sorts of Ships, ſome of which being firſt built by the Perſons a- 
bove-mention'd, have entitled them to the whole Invention. 

The firſt Ships were built without Art or Contrivance, and had nei- 
ther Strength nor Durableneſs, ry nor Ornament; but conſiſted on- 
ly of Planks laid together, and juſt {fo compacted as to keep out the 
Water (6): In ſome places they were nothing ching elle but Hulks of Trees 
made hollow; which were call TA9%, (40v0% U, as conſiſting only 
of one Piece of Timber ; of theſe we find mention in Virgil (c), | 


Tune alnos fluvii primum ſenſere cavatas, 

Navita tum feellis mumeros, & nomina fecit. 

Then hollow Alders firſt on Rivers ſwam, 

Then to the Stars both Names and Numbers came, 
Impos d ads Mariners. 


(a) Plin. Lib. v. e. XII. Strabo Lib, XVI. Mela Ib. I. c, XII. (6) Marina: 
on Diſlert, XL, — (+) TOY Lib, LY, 136. I 
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In later Ages alſo they were made uſe of at ſome Places, being the 
ſame with thoſe call'd 0401 in the ſtrict and moſt Accepta- 
tion of that Word (a), from oxa7]+S$a:. as made by hollowing, and, 
as it were, digging in a Tree. Nor was Wood alone apply'd to this 
Uſe, but any other Materials that float upon the Water without ſiuking, 
ſuch as the Egyptian Reed Papyrus, or (to mention no more) Leather, 
of which the primitive Ships were frequently compos'd, and call'd 
he d eg, or Seprdriva, theſe were ſometimes begirt with 
Wickers, and frequently us d in that manner upon the Rivers of Zhi. 
opia, Ægypt, and Sabean Arabia, even in later Times; but in the firſt 
Fl them we find no mention of any Thing but Leather, or Hides 
ew'd together: In a Ship of this ſort Dardanus ſecur d his Flight to 
the Country afterwards call'd Troas, when by a terrible Deluge he was 
forc'd to leave Samothrace, his former Place of Reſidence (6). Charor's 
Infernal Boat was of the ſame Compoſition, according to Virgil (c), 


Gemuit ſub pondere cymba 
Sutilis, & multam accepit rimoſa paludem. 
; Under the Weight the Boat of Leather groan'd, 


And leaky grown, th' impetuous Water found 
An eaſy Paſſage thro'. 


When Ships were brought to a little more Perfection, and encreas'd 
in Bigneſs, the ſight of them ſtruck the ignorant People with Terrour 
and Amazement; for it was no {mall Surprize to behold great floating 
Caſtles of unuſual Forms, full of living Men, and with Wings (as it 
were) expanded flying upon the Sea (4): What elſe could have given 
Occaſion to the Fiction of Perſeuss Flight to the Gorgons, who, as 4+ 
riſtophanes(e) expreſly tells us, was carry'd in a Ship; 


Tlzpo ds we ApyD revsoafy , Top ybros aRgxouitay, 


What other Original could there be for the famous oy of Triptole- 
mus, who was feign'd to ride upon a wing'd n, only becauſe in 
a Time of Dearth at Athens, he fail'd to more fruitful Countries to ſup- 
ply the Neceſſities of his People; or to the Fable of the wing'd Horſe 
Pegaſus, who, as ſeveral Mythologiſts (f) report, was nothi fs aShip 
of that Name with Sails, and for that Reaſon feign'd to be the Off- 
ſpring of Neptune the Emperor of the Sea (g)? Nor was there any o- 
ther Ground for the Stories of Gryffons, or of Ships transform'd inta 
Birds and Fiſhes, which we frequently meet with in the ancient Poets. 


pI 


»„— 


— 
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(e) behhenu, Lib. v. (6) Lycophronis caſſandr. ejuſque Schaliaftes v. 75. (c) E. 
neid. VI. 414. (4) Apellonius, ejuſque Scholiaftes, (e) Theſmophar, (F] Rala- 
hats, Artemidorus. (g) Veſſins Idol. Lib, III. cap. XLIX. | 
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So acceptable to the firſt Ages of the World were Inventions of this 
Nature, that whoever made any Improvements in the Art of Naviga- 
tion, built new Ships of Forms better fitted for Strength or Swiftneſs 
than thoſe before us d, render d the old more commodious by any ad- 
ditional Contrivance, or diſcover d Countries untrac d by former Tra- 
vellers, were thought worthy of the greateſt Honours, and (like other 
common Benefactors to Mankind) aſerib'd into the Number of the dei- 
fy'd Heroes; they had their Inventions alſo conſecrated, - and fix'd in 
the Heavens: Hence we have the Signs of Aries and Taurus, which 
were nothing but two Ships, the former tranſported Phryxus from 
Greece to Colchos, the latter Europa out of Phænicia into Crete; Argo 
likewiſe, Pegaſus, and Perſeus s Whale were new Sorts of Ships, which 
being had in great Admiration by the rude and ignorant M of thoſe 
Times, werein Memory of their Inventors, tranilated amongſt the Stars, 
and metamorphos'd into Conſtellations by the Poets of thoſe, or the 
ſucceeding Ages. Thus much concerning the Invention of Ships. 

At their firſt Appearance in the World, all Ships, for whatever uſe 
delign'd, were of the {ame Form; but the various Ends of Navigation, 
{ome of which were better anſwer d by one Form, ſome by another, 
{oon gave Occaſion to fit out Ships, not in Bigneſs _ t in the 
Manner of their Conſtruction and Equipment, differi m one ano- 
ther. Not to trouble you with a diſtinct Enumeration of every little 
Alteration, which would be endleſs, they were chiefly of three Sorts, 
Ships of Burden, of War, and of Paſſoge Ships of Paſſage were di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Names taken uſually from their Carriages ; thoſe 
that ſerv d for the Tranſportation of Men, being cal'd by the general 
Names of 2 6@44 and æπι des, or, when fill d with arm'd Men, by 
the particular Titles of 57aiTayoy9, and gęgriarid'es; thoſe in 
which Horſes were tranſported, were nam d i77Tyyol, i7T&4X@) 00, 
and Hippagines, to mention no More. 

Ships of Burden were call'd Azz, 22prnyor, and 7491. to di- 
ſtinguiſn them from Ships of War, which were properly term'd »v--: 
They were uſually of an orbicular Form, having large and capacious Bel- 
lies to contain the greater Quantity of Victuals, Proviſions, and other 
Neceſlaries, with which they. were laden ; whence they are ſometimes 
call'd ep>y4yvaert, as on the contrary, Ships of War we find nam d - 
Ap (a), being extended to a greater Length than the former, wherein 
they agreed in part with the Tranſport-Veſſels, which were of a Form 
betwixt the Ships of War and Burthen, being exceeded by the latter 
in Capaciouſneſs, by the former in Length. There was likewiſe ano- 
ther Difference amongſt theſe Ships; for Men of War, tho” not wholly- 
deſtitute of Sails, were chiefly row'd: with Oars, that they might be 
the more able to tack about upon any Advantage, and a h the E- 
nemy on his weakeſt Side, w Veſſels govern'd by Sails, being lett 
to the Mercy of the Winds, could not be manag'd by ſo ſteady a 
duct; hence the Ships of War are uſually ſtil'd 271%, and dn. 
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(«) Vlpianus in Demeſth, Otat. adv. Lept nem. 


Ships 
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Ships of Burden were commonly govern'd with Sails, and thoſe of 
Tranſport often tow'd with Cords, not but that in both theſe all the 
three Ways of Government, vix. by Sail, Oar and Cords, were upon 
Occaſion made uſe of. 

Ships of War are ſaid to have been firſt rigg'd out by Parhalus, or 
Samyres, as others by Semiramis, but according to ſome (a) by Ægeæon. 
They were farther diſtinguiſh'd from other Sorts of Ships by various 
Engines, and Acceſſions of Building, ſome to defend their own Soldi- 
diers, others to annoy Enemies, an Account of which ſtall be inſerted 
in the following Chapters; and from one another in later Ages by ſeve- 
ral Orders, or Ranks of Oars, which were not, as ſome vainly ima- 
gine, plac'd upon the fame Level in different Parts of the Ship; nor 
yet according to others, directly, and perpendicularly above one ano- 
ther's cads; but their Seats being fix'd one ar the Back of another, 
aſcended. gradually in the manner of Stairs. The moſt uſual Number 
of theſe Banks was three, four, and five; whence there is ſo frequent 
Mention of ines reti pes, TeTpipes, and mevThIpas. i. e. trireme, 
quadrireme, and quinquereme Gallies, which exceeded one another by 
a Bank of Oars, and conſequently were built more high, and row'd 
with greater Strength. In the primitive Times the long Ships had on- 
ly one Bank of Oars, whence they are ſometimes e 1W.1peis,; and 
e from the Name of a ſingle Horſe; and therefore when we 
find them call'd -72yTex4yT9207, and upwards as far as £ :476:Jopo', we 
are not to ſuppoſe they were row'd with fifty, or an hundred Banks, 
but only with ſo many Oars: One of theſe was the Ship Argo, which 
was row'd with fifty Oars, being the firſt of the long Ships, and in- 
vented by Fafon, whereas till that Time all Sorts of Veſſels had been 
of a Form more enclining to Oval: Others (5) carry the Invention of 
long Ships ſomething higher, referring it to Danaus, who, they tell 
us, fail'd from Egypt into Greece in a Ship of fifty Oars; and however 
Faſon ſhould be allow'd to have introduced them into Greece, yet he 
cannot be thought their firſt Contriver, but rather imitated the Agyp- 
tian or African Model, the latter of which was ſome Time before 
compos'd by Atlas, and much us'd in thoſe Parts. The firſt that usd 
a double Bank of Oars, were the Erythreans (c); which was farther en- 
larg'd by Amimocles of Coriuth with the Acceſſion of a third, as Hero- 
dotus, Ihucydides and Diodorus the Sicilian report; but Clement of A- 
lexandria (d) will have this Invention to belong to the Sidonians: To 
theſe Ariſtotle a Carthaginian added a fourth, Neſictbon of Salamis (ac- 
cording to Pliny) or Dionyſius the Sicilian (according to Diodorus) a fifth; 
Xenagoras the Syracuſian a ſixth; Neſigiton encreas d the Number to 
ten, Alexander the Great to twelve, Prolemy Soter to fifteen, Philip Fa- 
ther to Perſeus had a Ship of ſixteen Banks (e), then (it being eaſie to 
make Additions, the Methods of erecting one Bank above another once 
found out) Demetrius the Son of Antigonus built a Ship of thirty Banks, 
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(a) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VII. cap. ult. (%) Apollodoyss Biblioth, Lih. II. (0 
Puunius, (d) Stromat. Lib, I. ( Polybius in Fragment. & Livius. | 4 
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and Prolermy Philopator, out of a vain-glorious Humour of out- doing 
all the World beſides, farther enlarg d the Number to forty (a), which 


(all other Parts bearing a juſt Proportion) rais'd the Ship to that Prodi- 


gious Bigneſs, that it appear'd at a Diſtance like a floating Mountain, q 
or and, and upon a near View ſcern'd like a huge Caſtle upon the 1 

Floods; it contain'd four thouſand Rowers, four hundred Mariners em- 4 | 
ploy'd in other Services, and almoſt three thouſand Soldiers. But this, } 


and ſuch-like Fabricks ſerv'd only for Shew and Oſtentation, being by 
their great Bulk render d unweildy, and unfit for Ute. Athenens tells us 
the common Names they were known by, were Cyclades, or Ætna, 
i. e. Iſlands or Mountains, to which they ſeem'd almoſt equal in Big- 
neſs, conſiſting, as ſome report, of as many Materials as would have 
been ſufficient for the Conſtruction of at leaſt fifty Triremes, 


Belide thoſe already mention d, there were other Ships with half ll 
Banks of Oars; ſuch as A Or N. Which ſeems to have been 1 
betwixt an Unireme and Bireme, conſiſting of a Bank and an half; a it 
likewiſe reinen, betwixt a Bireme and Trireme, having two 1 


Banks and an half: Theſe, tho perhaps built in other Reſpects after the 

Model of the long Ships, or Men of War, are ſeldom comprehended 

under that Name, and ſometimes mention'd in Oppoſition to them. 1 
Several other Ships are mention'd by Authors, which differ'd from 1 
thoſe already enumerated, being fitted for particular Uſes, or certain 

Seas, employ d upon urgent Neceſſities in Naval Fights, but more com- 

monly as UmngeT!9.9, Tenders, and victualling Ships, to ſupply the 

main Fleet with Proviſions, and ſometimes built for Expedition to 

carry Expreſſes, and obſerve the Enemy's Motions without Danger of 

being ſeiz' d by the heavier, and arm'd Veſſels. Theſe were diſtinguiſh'd 

from the former * Manner of their Conſtruction and Equipment, 

being in part like the Men of War, partly reſembling the Ships of Bur- 

den, and in ſome Things differing from both, as the various Exigen- 

cies they ſerv d in, ſeem'd to require. 


i 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Parts, Ornaments, &c. of Ships. 


| AVING treated of the different Sorts of Ships us'd amon 
the ancient Grecians, I ſhall in the next Place endeavour to de- 
{cribe the principal Parts whereof they conſiſted, the Ignorance 
of which has occaſion'd many Miſtakes and much Confuſion in thoſe 
who have convers'd with Authors of Antiquity. Herein I ſhall chiefly 


1 - 
( Plutarchus Demetrio, Athenayre Lib. v. | 
followe 
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follow the Account of Scheffer, who hath ſo copiouſly treated on thiz/ 


Subject, and with ſuch Induſtry and Learning collected whatever is ne- 
ceſlary to its Illuſtration, that very little Room is left for farther En- 
—_— | 

ow the principal Parts of which Ships conſiſted; were three, iz. 
the Belly, the Prow, and the Stern: Theſe were again compos'd of o- 
ther ſmaller Parts, which ſhall briefly be deſcrib'd in their Order, 

1. In the Belly, or middle Part of the Ship, there was 70471, ca- 
rina, or the Keel, which was compos'd of Wood, and therefore from 
its Strength and Firmmeſs call'd 5py: It was plac'd at the Bottom of 
the Ship, being delign'd to cut, and glide thro' the Waves (a), and 
therefore was not broad, but narrow and ſt arp; whence it may be 
perceiv'd that not all Ships, but only the y-xa; whoſe Bellies were 
ſtrait, and of a ſmall Circumference, were provided with Keels, the 
reſt having uſually flat Bottoms (6). Round the Keels were plac'd 
Pieces of Wood to fave it from receiving Damage, when the Ship 
was firſt launch d into the Water, or bulg'd againſt Rocks; theſe were 
calld yeadopara, in Latin, cunei, according to Ovid (c), 


Famque labant cunei, ſpoliataque tegmine cera 
Rima patet. 


The Wedges break, and looſing all its Wax, 
A Hole lets in the Water. 5 


Next to the Keel was 24A (d), within which was contain d the 
ev1Xi::, or Pump, thro which Water was convey d out of the Ship (e) 


After this was Le Tebis, or ſecond Keel, r beneath 
the Ys and call'd Ae, ary ut, N Td 03 f): By ome. 


it is falſely ſuppos'd to be the ſame with 94A xc. | 


Above the Pump was an hollow Place, call'd by Herodotus f N 7 


vnds, by Pollux x and ye (becauſe large and capacious, after 1 


the Form of a Veſſel or Belly) by the Latins, teſtudo. This Was ſur- 


rounded with Ribs, which were Pieces of Wood riling from the Keel 7 


upwards, and calld by Hefychines notucie, by others 4%, (the Bek: 
ly of the Ship being contain'd within them) in Latin, coſte: Uponthele 
were plac'd certain Planks, which Ariſtophanes calls cy]epwvers» On; ay 
Tipovida, 3 n 

Hence proceed we to the madbpal, latera, or Sides of the Ship, 


which encompaſs d all the former Parts on both Hands: Theſe were 
compos'd of large Rafters extended from Prow to Stern, and calld 
umn) (g), Cornres (hb), and Comdud|a (i), becauſe by them 


the whole Fabrick was begirt or ſurrounded. 


—— 


— 1 — 
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®* (a) Homeri Scholiaft. Od). .. (i) Ifdor. Lib. XIX. cap. I. (e A. Kl. 


v. 516. (4) Pollux. (e) Ariſtoph. Schol. Equit. (F] Pollux. (g] Plato de Re- 
pub. Lib. X. (5) Heliodorus Athiopicis. (i) Ariſtophanes Equitibas. 
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In both theſe Sides the Rowers had their Places, call'd ] and 
xte, in Latin fori and tranſtra, plac d above one another: The 
loweſt was call d S, and thoſe that labour'd therein GA 
[4404 5 The middle Cuy, and the Men Cuyio'; The u ſt pa- 
50%, Whence the Rowers were term'd 3pzvira (a). Fn theſe were. 
Spaces thro which the Rowers put their Oars; theſe were ſometimes 
one continu d Vacuity from one End to the other, call'd vH, but 
more uſually diſtin& Holes, each of which was deſign d for a fingle 
Oar; theſe were ftil'd Tpnpare, Tpuripa]a2, as allo 323 axueot, be- 
cauſe not unlike the Eyes of living Creatures: All of them were by a 
more general Name term'd tyx@Tz2, from containing the Oars (6) ; 
but £/-x@73y ſeems to have been another Thing, fignifying the Spaces 
between Banks of Oars on each Side, where the Paſſengers ſeem to 
have been plac d: On the Top of all theſe was a Paſſage, or Place to 


walk in, call'd F424 G-, and e Fe avoss as joyning to the I p, 


or uppermoſt Bank of Oars. | 

2. Ilewpa, the Prow or Fore-deck, whence it is ſometimes calld 
4T@To, the Fore-head, and commonly diſtinguiſh'd by other meta- 
phorical Titles taken from human Faces. In ſome Ships there is men- 
tion of two Prows, as likewiſe of two Sterns; thus was Danaus's 
Ship adorn'd by Minerva, when he fled from Ægypt. It was cuſto- 
mary to beautify the Prow with Gold, and various Sorts of Paint and 
Colours : In the primitive Times Red was moſt in Uſe, whence Ho- 
mers Ships were commonly guy d with the Titles of pomTdcyr, 
and $0111.07 ν, or Red-facd: The Blue likewiſe, or Sky-colour, 
was frequently made uſe of, as bearing a near Reſemblance to the Co- 
lour of the Sea, whence we find Ships call'd by Homer x rpg, 
by Ariſtophanes x.vaveuu6C0>0:. Several other Colours were alſo made 
uſe of, nor were they barely varniſh'd over with them, but very often 
anneal'd by. Wax melted in the Fire, ſo as neither the Sun, Winds or 
Water were able to deface them. The Art of doing this was call'd, 
from the Wax, xypoy2290ic; from the Fire, &yxav5 1x), it is deſcrib d 
by Vitruvius (c), and mention'd in Ovid (d), 


Picta coloribus nſtis  _ 
Ceruleam matrem concava Puppis habet. 


The painted Ship with melted Wax anneal'd, 


In theſe Colours the various Forms of Gods, Animals, Plants, ec. 
were uſually deſcrib'd, which were often added as Ornaments to other 
Parts alſo of the Ships, as plainly appears from the ancient Monuments 
preſented to the World by Bayfius. EY 
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The Sides of the Prow were term'd 77:22, or Wings, and Sela 
according to Scheffer, or rather αεl for ſince the Prow is com. 
monly compar'd to an human Face, it will naturally follow that its 
Sides ſhould be call'd Cheeks. The Top of theſe, as likewiſe of the 
Stern, was calPd 77400 «peotz (a), becauſe void of Rowers. 

3. TIpupvr, the Hind-deck or Stern, ſometimes call'd 22g, the Tail, 
becauſe the hindmoſt Part of the Ship: It was of a Figure more en- 
clining to round than the Prow, the Extremity of which was ſharp, 
that it might cut the Waters; it was alſo built Rigber than the Prow, 
and was the Place where the Pilot fat to ſteer: The Bow of it was 
call'd e710 wv, the Planks of which that was compos'd, 74 mzetrivar. 
There was another Place ſomething below the Top call'd ov, 
the interiour Part of which was term'd he. 

Some other Things there are in the Prow and Stern that deſerve our 
Notice; as thoſe Ornaments wherewith the Extremities of the Ship 
were beautify'd, commonly calbd in general 2x p5yza (5), or ve&p xc- 
porid'es (c), in Latin, Corymbiz which Name is taken from the Greek 
xb UE us d in Homer, | 


ve Smokey ates KopulrBd. 


Tho? this Word in Greek is not, as in the Latin, apply'd to the Orna- 
ments of both Ends, but only thoſe ef the Prow (4): Theſe are like- 
wiſe call'd £xp050Aaa, becauſe plac'd at the Extremity of the gb, 
which was a long Plank at the Head of the Prow, and therefore 
ſometimes term'd Raxc2aaul (e); the Form of them ſometimes re- 
ſembled Helmets, ſometimes living Creatures, but moſt frequently was 
winded into a round Compaſs, whence they are ſo commonly nam'd 
Corymbe and Coronæ. 

To the 4xeo54ata, in the Prow anſwer'd the Zoxuca in the Stern, 
which are often of an orbicular Figure, or faſhion'd like Wings, to 
which a little Shield, call'd #/an1&0y, or £77110 xn, was frequently 
affix d: Sometimes a Piece of Wood was erected, whereon Ribbands 
of divers Colours were hung, and ſerv'd inſtead of a Flag (F) to di- 
ſtinguiſh the Ship, and of a Weather-cock to fignifie the Quarfers of 
the Wind. 

Xlwioxos was fo calld from v, a Gooſe, whoſe Figure it reſem- 
bled, becauſe Geeſe were look'd on as fortunate Omens to Mariners, 
for that they ſwim on the Top of the Waters, and fink not. This Or- 
nament, according to ſome, was fix d at the Bottom of the Prow, 
where it was joyn d to the foremoſt Part of the Keel; and was the Part 
to which Anchors were faſten'd when caſt into the Sea: But others 
carry it to the other End of the Ship, and fix it upon the Extremity of 
the Stern (g). 

TI4-45o nov was the Flag whereby Ships were diſtinguiſh'd rom 
one another: It was plac'd in the Prow, juſt below the g, being 


— 


0 Thucydidis Schol iaſtes. (b) Suidas, (c) Hemerus. (4) Etymologici AW 
Qor. (=) Pellux, (F) Pollux, Euſtathins. (g) Etymologict Autor, 
ſome- 
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ſometimes carv'd, and frequently painted, whence it is in Latin term'd 
pictura, repreſenting the Form of a Mountain, a Tree, a Flower, or a- 
ny other Thing; wherein it was diſtinguiſſid from what was call'd 
tutela, or the Safeguard of the Ship which always repreſented ſome of 
the Gods, to whoſe Care and Protection the Ship was recommended; 
for which Reaſon it was held facred, and had the Privilege of being a 
Refuge, and Sanctuary to ſuch as fled to it; Prayers alſo and Sacrifices 
were offer d,. and Oaths confirm'd before it, as the Manſion of the tu- 
tclar and Preſiding Deity of the Ship: Now and then we find it taken 
for the n (a), and perhaps ſome few Times the Image of the 
God might be repreſented upon the Flags: By ſome it is plac'd alſo in 
the Prow (6), but by moſt Authors of Credit aflign'd to the Stern: 
Thus Ovid, (to omit more Inſtances) in his Epiſtle of Paris, 


Accipit & pictos puppis adunca Deos. 
The Stern with painted Deities richly ſhines, 


Farther, the tutela and 3Þgon are frequently diſtinguiſh'd in expreſs 
Words, that being ds STE by the Image of a God; this uſu- 


ally of ſome Creature, or feign'd Repreſentation: Hence the fame Au- 
thor (c), | 


Eft mihi, ſitque, precor, flave tutela Minerva, 
Navis & à pitta caſſide nomen habet. 


Minerva is the Goddeſs I adore, y 
And may ſhe grant the Bleſſings I implore; : 
The Ship its Name a painted Helmet gives. 


Where the tutelar Deity was Mine , the aÞ5o1,:00 the Helmet, In 
like manner the Ship wherein Europa was convey'd: from Phœnicia into 
Crete, had a Bull for its Flag, and Jupiter for its tutelar Deity; vwhieh 
gave Occaſion to the Fable of her being raviſh'd by that God in the 
Shape of a Bull. It was cuſtomary for the Ancients to commit their 
Ships to the Protection of thoſe Deities, whom they thought moſt 
concerned for their Safety, or to whom they bore any ſort of Rela- 
tion or Affection: Thus we learn from Euripides (d), that Theſens's 
whole Fleet, conſiſting of ſixty Sail, was under the Care of Minerva 
the Protectreſs of Athens; Achilles Navy was committed to the Ne- 
reids, or Sea-Nymphs, becauſe of the Relation he had to them on the 
Account of his Mother Thetis, who was one of their Number; and 
(to mention no more) the Bœotian Ships had for their tutelar God Cad- 
mus repreſented with a Dragon in his Hand, becauſe he was the Foug- 


** 


. (a) Lactantius Lib. I. cap. I. Servius Æneid. V. Gloſſa veteres. () Procopins 
in Eſaia cap. II. ꝙrillus in catena ad eundem Prophetam, (c) De Triſtibus. 
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der of Thebes, the principal City in Bœotia. Nor were whole Fleets 
Only, but ſingle Ships recommended to certain Deities, which the An- 
cients uſually choſe out of the Number of thoſe who were reputed the 
Protectors of their Country or Family, or preſided over the Buſineſs 
they were going about; thus Merchants committed themſelves and their 
Ships to the Care of Mercury, Soldiers to Mars, and Lovers to Venus 
and Cupid; ſo Paris tells his Miſtreſs in Ovid, 


Qua tamen ipſe vehor, comitata Cupidine par vo 
Sponſor conjugii ſtat Dea pitta ſui. 


Venus, who has betroth'd us, painted ſtands 
With little Cupid on my Ship 


On the Prow of the Ship, about the -5a©-, was plac d a round Piece 
of Wood calld 77vyi;, and ſometimes 690 .3a,,ucs, the Eye of the 
Ship, becaufe fix'd in its Fore-deck (a); on this was inſcrib'd the Name 
of the Ship, which was uſually taken from the Flag, as appears in the 
fore-mention'd Paſſage of Ovid, where he tells us his Ship receiv'd its 
Name from the Helmet painted upon it; hence comes the frequent 
Mention of Ships call'd Pegaſi, Scylle, Bulls, Rams, Tygers, &c. which 


the Poets took Liberty to repreſent as living Creatures that tranſſ 


their Riders from one Country to another ; nor was there (accor ing to 
ſome) any other Ground for thoſe known Fictions of Pegaſus, the 
wing'd Horſe of Bellerophon, or the Ram that is reported to have car- 
ried Phryxus to Colchos, with ſeveral others, that occur every where in 
the Poets. 

The whole Fabrick being completed, it was fortified with Pitch to 
ſecure the Wood from the Waters; whence it comes that Homer's Shi 
are every where mention'd with the Epithet of 14aaray, or Blac 
The firſt that made uſe of Pitch, were the Inhabitants of Pheacia (6), 
call'd afterwards Corſica. Sometimes Wax was employ'd in the ſame 
Uſe; whence Ovid (c), 


Cerula ceratas accipit unda rates. 
The azure Sea receives the waxy Ships. 


Now and then it was apply'd with a Mixture of Roſin, or other Mate- 
rials fit for the ſame Purpoſe ; whence the Colour of Ships was not 
always the ſame, and the Epithets aſcrib'd to them in the Poets are va- 
rious. 

After all, the Ship being bedeck d with Garlands and Flowers, the 
Mariners alſo adorn'd with Crowns, ſhe was launch'd into the Sea with 
loud Acclamations, and other Expreſſions of Mirth and Joy (4); and 


. 


(a) Pollux, Euſtathius, Apollenii Scholiaftes Argon. Lib. I. v. 1089. (6) Syidas 
v. Newoixaa. (c) Epiſt. Oenon. v. 42. (4) Athenens Lib. v. 


being 
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being purify'd by a Prieſt with a lighted Torch, an Egg and Brimſtone 
2 after ſome other Manner, was conſecrated to the God whoſe 
Image ſhe bore. 


— 


— 


— 


CHAP. AVL 


Of the Tackling, and Inſtruments requir'd in 
Navigation. 


HE Inſtruments us'd in Navigation were of divers Sorts, being 

either neceſſary to all ſorts of Navigation, or only ſome Form 

of it, as that by Sails, by Oars, c. The chief of the former 
Sort were as follow : 

Und, gubernaculum, the Rudder, plac'd in the hindmoſt Deck, 
whereby the Pilot directed the Courſe of the Ship. The ſmaller fort 
of Ships had only one Rudder, but thoſe of greater Bulk, as often as 
Occaſion requir'd, had more, inſomuch that ſometimes we read ot 
four Rudders in one Veſſel: The Places of theſe are uncertain, being 
perhaps not always the ſame ; but it ſeems probable, that when there 
were only two Rudders, one was fix'd to the Foredeck, the other to 
the hindmoſt; whence we read of ries apugimevus', or Ships with two 
Sterns ; when there were four Rudders, one ſeems to have been fix'd 
to each fide of the Veſſel. | 

"Ayxvez, An Anchor, the firſt Invention of which ſome aſcribe to 
the Tyrrhentans (ö); others to Midas the Son of Gordius, whoſe Anchor, 
Pauſanias tells us, was preſerv'd in one of Jupiters Temples till his 
Days: Since there were divers forts of Anchors, it is not improbable 
that both theſe may juſtly lay claim to Part of the Invention. The 
moſt ancient Anchors are {aid to have been of ſtone (c) and ſometimes 
of Wood, to which a great Quantity of Lead was uſually fix d: In 
ſome Places;Baskets full of Stones (4), and Sacks fill'd with Sand, were 
employ'd to the ſame Uſe: All theſe were let down by Cords into the 
Sea, and by their Weight ſtay'd the Courſe of the Ship. Afterwards 
Anchors were compos d of Iron, and furniſh'd with Teeth, which be- 
ing faſten'd to the bottom of the Sea, preſerv'd the Veſſel immovyeable; 
whence 8SyT<c, and Dentes, are frequently taken for Anchors in the 
Greek and Latin Poets, At firſt there was only one Tooth, whence 
Anchors were call'd £7:-55041404 (e); but in a ſhort Time a ſecond was 
added by Eupalamus (F), or Anacharſis the Scythian Philoſopher (g): The 
Scholiaft upon Apollonius (H) confidently — that this ſort of An- 
chors was us d by the Argonauts, yet herein he ſeems to deſerve no 


— 


() Atheneus Lib. v. (a) Apuleins Aſin. Lib. XI. (b) Plin. Lib. VIII. cap. ul. 
(%) Apollonins Argenaut. Arrianus in Periplo Ponti Eurini. (d) Foſephns & Sui- 
das v. Zed. (e) Pollar. (J) Plin. Lib. VII. cap ult. (r) Strabe Lib X. ex 
Efhore. () Argon, I. v. 1271. . 
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grear Credit, for that he runs contrary to the Teſtimonies of other 
Writers, and his own Author Apollonius makes mention of none but 
thoic of Stone. The Anchors with two Teeth were call'd & Aeli, 
or M i5 0/45:. and from ancient Monuments appear to have been much 
what the ſame with thoſe us'd in our Days, only the tranſverſe piece 
of Wood upon their Handles is wanting in all of them. Every Ship 
had ſeveral Anchors, one of which ſurpaſſing all the reſt in Bigneſs and 
Strength, was peculiarly term'd ie, in Jatin, ſacra, and was never 
us'd but in extreme Danger ; whence ſacram anchoram ſolvere is prover- 
bially apply'd to ſuch as are forc'd to their laſt Refuge. 

Epuurs Jett) Feroiids ſaburra, Ballaſt, 3 Shi $ Were 
1 whence it is cal d 4794A:Tua Ao; It was uſually of Sand, 

ut ſometimes of any other ponderous Matter: Diomedes, in his Voy- 
age from Troy, is {aid to have employ'd the Stones of that 7 4 Walls 
to this Uſe (a). It is ſometimes call'd #29265 and #+gaa0y (“). 

BoAtc, call'd by Herodotus x +|aT&nTHneln (c), by Lucilins, Catapi- 
rates (d), was an Inſtrument wherewith they ſounded the Depth of the 
Sea, and diſcover'd whether the Bottom was firm and commodious for 
anchoring, or dangerous by reaſon of Quick-fands, or other Obſtru- 
ctions. It was commonly of Lead or Braſs, or other ponderous Me- 
tals, and let down by a Chain into the Deep (e). 

Kors, call'd by Sophocles 7>.nxTge (F), in Latin Conti; long Poles, 
us'd to ſound the Depth of ſhallower Waters, to thruſt the Ship from 
Rocks and Shelves, and to force her forwards in Fords and Shallows 
where the Waters had not Strength enough to carry her. 

AmToCda 3pm, emiCaFpar, Or xAlLays, were little Bridges or Stairs 
joyning the Land to Ships, or one Ship to another. 

AvTAior, &vTAoy. in Latin, hauſtrum, tolleno, or tollena, &c. a 
Swipe or Engine to draw up Water. 

To ſome of the above-mention'd Inſtruments certain Ropes were rc- 
quir d, and diſtinguiſh'd according to their ſeveral Uſes ; as, 

Ieig H, ancoralia, or ancorarii, the Cables wherewith Anchors 
were caſt into the Sea, call'd ſometimes x. 4:0: (g), or xd junaor (Y): 
Whence in the Place of St. Matthew, where Chriſt ſpeaking of the Dif- 
ficulty of a rich Man's entring into Heaven, tells his Diſciples, it is 
harder than for a Camel to paſs thro the Eye of a Needle; Theophylat# 
and ſome others interpret the Word xzunaG-, not of the Animal 
call'd a Camel, bur a Cable (i). 

puh, Ne, or ,, parolcones, remulci, Ropes by which 
Ships are tow'd. F : 

Arbe. eTiY Hd, TATpdlt, mTevuvnord,, retmacula, Cords 
wherewith Ships were ty'd to the Shoar. In moſt Harbours Stones 
were erected for this purpoſe, being bor'd thro' like Rings, and thence 
calb'd £24701, to theſe the Cords caſt out of the Stern were bound: 
This Cuſtom was always obſerv'd when Ships came into Port ; and 


YA 


(a) Lycophronts Caſſandr. v. 618. (6) Heſychius. (c) Euterpe. 92 Lib. XIX. 
cap. IV. (e) Gloſſe in Act. Apoſt. cap. XXVII. (J) Pollux. (g) Ariſtophanis 
Scholiaftes, (V) Phavorinus. (% Maithai Evangel. cap. XIX. 


there · 
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therefore when they put to Sea, it is uſually faid they did /olvere funes, 
looſe their Cords: Inſtances of this are every where frequent, but I 
ſhall only give you one out of Ovid (4), who ſpeaks thus of ZAEneas's 
Followers, 


LEneade gaudent, cæſoque in littore tauro, 
Torta coronate ſolvunt retinacula navis. 


A Bull the joyful Trojans facrific'd 
Upon the Shoar, then loos'd the Rope that ty'd 
The Ship all crown'd with Garlands. 


The End of doing this was, that the Ships might be ſecur'd from the 
Violence of the Winds and Waves ; for which Reaſon in thoſe commo- 
dious Harbours that lay not expos d to them, Ships remain'd looſe and 
unty'd; whence Homer (6), 


Ev d nel copper, iy s pew weiruarls av. 
So {till the Port, there was no need of Ropes. 


I proceed to the Inſtruments, which were only neceſſary to ſome 
ſort of Navigation; where I ſhall firſt treat of thoſe requir'd in Row- 
ing, which were as follow : 

Kd rat, remi, Oars, ſo call'd from one Copas, by whom, tis ſaid, 
they were firſt invented. IIA, in Latin, Palmula, or Tonſa, was 
the Blade, or broad Part of the Oar, which was uſually cover'd with 
Braſs, that it might with greater Strength and Force repel the Waves, 
and endure the longer. There were ſeveral Banks of Oars plac'd gra- 
dually above one another; the Oars of the loweft Bank were ſhorter 
than the reſt, and calld 32Azjzi, or 3a) auidia:: Thoſe of the 
iniddle Banks were term'd Ca-; thoſe of the uppermoſt Zozvnr. - 
* and pve, and were the longeſt, being at the greateſt Di- 
ſtance from the Water; wherefore that the Rowers might be the bet- 
ter able to weild and manage them, it was cuſtomary to put Lead up- 
on their Handles (c), leſt the Bottom ſhould out- poiſe the Top. 

E-2A1,0;- were round Pieces of Wood whereon the Rowers hung 
their Oars when they reſted from their Labours: Hence y2vs rele- 
{4c5, i. e. a Ship with three Rows of Scalmi, or a Trireme. 

Te4To', TpoTwTiipes, ſtrophi, or ſtruppi, were Leathern Thongs (d), 
wherewith the Oars were hung upon the ſcalmi; thoſe alſo, with 
whick the Rudder was bound. Leather, and Skins of Beaſts were ap- 
Ny'd alſo to ſeveral other Uſes; as to cover the ſcalmi, and the Holes 
thro' which the Oars were put forth to preſerve them from being worn 
(e). There were Skins under the Rowers, call'd vumnpio1z, and ſome- 


— 


(a) Metam. Lib. XV. v. 695. (6) Odyſſ. i. v. 136. Vide Annotationes noſtras 
an Lycophronis Caſſandr. v. 20. (c) Athenaus Lib, V. (4) Etymologici Aucor. 
Hemeri Scholiaſt. Odyfſ. d'» (e] Suidas v. Aiphipe, | 
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times UT4 0114, or arrv yh F ig, from ſaving the Elbows 
or Breeches of the Roweys. 

t JM GeAlara, C uya, in Latin, tranſtra and juga, were the 
Seats of the Rowers. dor * a 

The Inſtruments us d in Sailing were as follow: 

Is ts, e4%awrec, d. vela, Sails, which are by ſome thought to 
have been firſt invented by Daedalus, and to have given Original to the 
Fable of his uſing Wings: Others refer this Invention to Icarus, mak- 
ing Dedalus the Contriver of Maſts and Sail-yards (a): At firſt there 
was only one Sail in a Ship, but afterwards a greater Number was 
found convenient; the Names of which were thee: _ 

ApTeu@y by ſome taken for ſupparum, or the Top-ſail, whic 
on the Top of the Maſt. ta 8 ung 

Axdia, the great Sails (6), 

Abr, the Trinket, or ſmall Sail in the Fore-deck (c): Others make 
@xdT1y and HA the ſame. | 

EmTid\p9y0c the Miſen-fail, which was larger than the former, and 
hung in the Hind-deck (4), 

Sails were commonly of Linnen, ſometimes of any other Materials 
fit for receiving and repelling the Winds: In Dio (e) we have mention 
of Leathern Sails; it was likewiſe uſual for want of other Sails to h 
up their Garments ; whence came the Fable of Hercules, who is feign 
to have fſail'd with the Back of a Lyon, becauſe he us'd no other Sail 
bur his Garment, which was a Lyon's Skin (f). 

Koca, nied]a antenne, the Sail-yards, Pieces of Wood fix'd up- 
pon the Maſt, to which the Sails were ty d (g): The Name ſignifies an 
Horn, whence its Extremities are call'd axpoxeea:e, its Arms inclini 
to an orbicular Figure, are term'd c πινια The Latin Poet hath us 
cornua in the ſame Senſe (Y), 


Veloque ſuperba capaci 

Cum rapidum hauriret Boream, & cornibus omnes 

Colligeret flatus. 
Other Parts it had cloſe to the Maſt call'd 4uCoaz, and ovuConc, be- 

ing thoſe by which it was mov d. 

T6 8:, malus, the Maſt, Every Ship had ſeveral Maſts, but we are 
told by Ariſtotle, that at firſt there was only one Maſt, which being 
fix'd in the Middle of the Ship, the Hole into which the Foot of it was 
inſerted, was nam'd 1445 0 jun (i), in Latin, modius. When they land- 
ed, the Maſt was taken down, as appears every where in Homer, and 
plac'd on a Thing call'd ;-07xn. which, according to Suidas, was a 
Caſe, wherein the Maſt was repoſited ; but Eaſtathuus will have it to be 
nothing but a Piece of Wood, againſt which it was rear d. The Parts 
of the Maſt were theſe: IIe, or the Foot. Asya g, or, according 


6 


(%) Plin. Lib. VII. cap. LVI. (b) Hehchius. (c) Suidas v. iv. Iſfidorus. 
( Heſychius, Iſidorus. (e) Lib. XXXIX. (J) Servius An. VIII. (g) He- 
meri Scholiaſtes, Iliad. “. (b) Silins Italicus Lib, XIV. (i) Hemeri Scholiaftes 
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to Athenæus, nivis, or Te ebe to which the Sail was fix d. Kaps 

c, the Pulley, by which the Ropes were turn d round. Owpgy- 
xe built in the manner of a Turret, for Soldiers to ſtand upon, and 
caſt Darts: Above this was a Piece of Wood call'd Ixe¹νt the extremi- 
ty of which was term'd ya2x474, on which hung a Ribband call'd, 
rom its continual Motion, er:5&@!, turning round with the Wind, 

The Names of the Ropes, requir'd to the Uſe of the above-mention'd 
Parts, were theſe that follow, as enumerated by Scheffer : 

Erimo were the Ropes call'd in Latin, anquinæ, wherewith the 
Sail- yards were bound to the Main-Maſt (a): Others will have them to 
be the ſame with the Latin rudentes, which were thoſe that govern'd 
the Sail-yards, ſo as one Part of the Sails might be hois'd, the other 
lower'd (6), according to the Pleaſure of the Pilot. Others will have 
the Cord wherewith the Sail-yards were ty'd to the Maſt, to be term'd 
44,a@v, ceruchus, anchonis, and rudens; that whereby they were con- 
tracted or dilated, v7&# (c), in Latin, opifera (4d). 

TIodss, in Latin, pedes; were Cords at the Corners of the Sails (e), 
whereby they were manag'd as Occafion requir'd. II eg were 
ſmall Cords below the pedes, which were ſo contriv'd as to be loos'd 
and contracted by them: The Uſe of both theſe was in taking the 
Winds, for by them the Sails were contracted, dilated, or chang d from 
one ſide to another, as there was Occaſion. | 

Meoueizs were thoſe whereby the Maſt was erected, or let down 
(J) others will have them to belong to the Sails. 

[T2570 were Cords, which paſſing thro a Pulley at the Top of 
the Maſt, were ty'd on one fide to the Prow, on the other to the Stern, 
to keep the Maſt fix'd and immoveable. 

The Materials of which theſe and other Cords were compos'd, were 
at firſt ſeldom any Thing but Leathern es, afterwards they us'd 
Hemp, Flax, Broom, Palm-leaves, Philyry, the Bark of Trees, as the 
Cherry, Teil-tree, Vine, Maple, Carpine, Cc. 


ä 


— 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Inſtruments of War in Ships. 


HAT I have hitherto deliver'd concerning the Parts and Con- 

\ ſtruction of Ships, has been ſpoken of in general without re- 

; ſpect to any particular ſort of them; it remains therefore, that 

in the next Place I give you a brief Account of what was farther ne- 
ceſſary to equip a Man of War. 

EAC roſtrum, was a Beak of Wood fortify'd with Braſs, whence 

It is call'd xAaxopn visy in Diodorus (g), and Ships have ſometimes 


(a) Suidas. (b) Phavorinus. (c) Suidas. (d) Iſidorus. (e) Ariſtephanis Sebol. 
Equit. Act. I. Scen. I. Apollonii Scholiaſtes. Vide meum, & Meurſii Comment. 
\n Zycophronis caſſandr. v. 1013. (F) Apollonii Scholiaſtes, (s) Lib. XX, 
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the Epithet of . One or more of theſe was always 
faſten d to the Frow to annoy the Enemy's: Ships, and the whole 


. Prow was ſometimes cover'd with Braſs to guard it from Rocks and 


Aſſaults. The Perſon that firſt us'd theſe Beaks is {aid to have been one 
Piſaus an Italian (a); for it will not be allow'd that the primitive Greeks 


had any Knowledge of them, fince no ſuch Thing is mention'd in Ho- 


mer, which could ſcarce have happen'd, had they been invented at the 
Time of the Trojan War: Yet Zſchylus (o) gives Neſtor's Ship the E- 
pithet of PexinCra , or arm'd with ten Beaks, and Iphigenia in Eu- 
ripides ſpeaks of Brazen Beaks, es 
Mi pot yaarcuConddoy 
TIpupyas ad” Avais SiZagou 


O!] that theſe Ships with Brazen Beaks 
Had never enter'd Aulis Ports. 


ut it may juſtly be queſtion d, whether theſe Beaks do not take thei 
—— from the Practice of their own Times, a Thing frequent 
enough with Men of that Profeſſion. Theſe Beaks were at firſt long 
and high, but afterwards it was found more convenient to have them 
ſhort and firm, and plac'd ſo low as to pierce the Enemy's Ships under 
Water; this was an Invention of one Axiſto a Corinthian, who com- 
municated it to the Syracuſians in their War with the Athenians, againſt 
whom it prov'd a conſiderable Advantage; for by theſe new Beaks ſe- 
veral of the Athenian Men of War were overturn d, or torn in Pieces 
at the firſt Shock (c). Above the Beak was another Inſtrument call'd 
-7p0* j4Coxts, and it appears from ancient Medals, that the Beaks them- 
ſelves were uſually 'adorn'd with various Figures of Animals, G o. 
' EmwTid's; were Pieces of Wood plac'd on each fide of the Prow (4) 
to guard it from the Enemy's Beaks ; becauſe Prows are uſually com- 

r'd to Faces, theſe were thought to reſemble Ears, whence their 
Name ſeems to have been 6eriv'd: For thoſe are miſtaken that would 
have them belong to the Hind-deck (e). 

Kearaspwud]a, oariduuu]:, or Hatches, ſometimes call'd x- 
cet yueara, whence we meet with Heeg 720229 uons ,t 
and zee, cover'd Ships, or Men of War; which are frequently oppos d 
to Ships of Paſſage or Burden, which were 4 p47, and aperte, un- 
eover'd, or without Hatches: This Covering was of Wood, and ere- 
cted on purpoſe for the Serdiers, that they ſtanding, as it were, upon an 
Eminence, might level their miſſive Weapons with greater Force and 
Certainty againſt their Enemies. In the primitive Ages, particularly 
about the Time of the Trojan War, we are told by Thuzydides, thatthe 
Soldiers us d to fight upon the foremoſt and hindermoſt Decks (F), and 
therefore whenever we find Homer ſpeak of ix vnde, which his 


— 
- * — 
- hd — 


; 02 Plin. Lib. vn. cap. LVI. 00 Mug i. (e) Diodorus Siculus Lib. XIII. 
69 Thucydid is S choliaſtes Lib. VII. (0 Erymologicy Auctor. ('f) Lib. 11 
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Scholiaſts interpret Hatches, We are only to underſtand him of theſe 
Parts, which alone us d to be cover'd in thoſe Days. Thus he tells us 
of Ajax defending the Grecian Ships againſt the Attack of the Tro- 
jan. a), 


vnd iel emwyer Larpd BC, For. 


He march d upon the Hatches with long Strides. 


ſpeaks thus (6), 


And of Ulyſſes preparing himſelf for the Encounter with Seylla, he 


= eis iuela vnꝭs Ig 
Tlewpns.— © 


Upon the Hatches of the foremoſt Deck 
He went. 


The other Parts of the Ship are ſaid to have been firſt cover'd by the 
Thaſians (c). 

beſide the Coverings of Ships already mention'd, and call'd zz] - 
2egyuale. there were other Coverings to guard the Soldiers from 
their Enemies, call'd PLyY par, e ,ut]Lt Dre Trag- 
lara, re gαε νν mpordnuuypad/a, in Latin, Plutei; and ſome- 
times Propugnacula: Theſe were commonly Hides, or ſuch- like Mate- 
rials, hung on both Sides of the Ship, as, well to hinder the Waves 
from falling into it, as to receive the Darts caſt from the adverſe Ships, 
that under theſe, as Walls on both Sides, the Soldiers might wichout 
Danger annoy their Enemies. 

Ahe, a certain Machine, which being uſually a Part of theſe 
Ships, cannot be omitted in this Place: It was a vaſt and maſly Piece 
of Lead or Iron caſt in the Form of a Dolphin, and hung with Cords 
and Pullies to the Sail-yards or Maſt, which being thrown with great 
Violence into the adverſe Ships, either penetrated them, and ſo open'd 
a Paſſage for the riſing Floods, or by its Weight and Force ſunk them 
to the Bottom of the Sea (4). 

Another Difference betwixt Men of War and other Ships was, that 


the former commonly had an Helmet engraven on the Top of their 
Maſts (e). IWR. . . ' . f H 


— 


— 


(a) Iliad. 6. (6) Odyſſ. u. (e) Plin. Lib. VII. cap. LVI. (.) Ariſtophanis 
Scholiaſtes, Sxidas, (e) Gyra!dns de Navigat, cap. XII. 


- 
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CHAP, XVIII. 
Of the Mariners and Soldters. 


5 E are told by Thucydides, that amongſt the Ancients there 
V were no different ks of Sea- men, but the ſame Perſons 
were employ d in thoſe Duties, which were in later Ages 

executed by divers, to whom they gave the ſeveral Names of Rowers, 
Mariners and Soldiers; whereas at firſt all theſe were the fame Men 
who laid down their Arms to labour at the Oar, and perhaps what was 
farther neceſſary to the Government of their Ships, but, as often as 
Occaſion requir'd, reſum'd them to aſſault their Enemies: This appears 
every where in Homer, out of whom I ſhall obſerve this one Inſtance; 


&peTa I" Windsy aero Ta 
EpCiBa0av T6500 £U eidoTtg. mnn— 


Each Ship had fifty Rowers that were skill'd 
Well in the ſhooting Art... 


Theſe were term'd 4vTeptrar (a). This was the Practice of th 
Times, wherein no great Care was taken, no extraordinary Preparations 
made for equipping Men of War, but the ſame Veſſels were thought 
ſufficient for Tranſportation and Fight: Afterwards, when the Art of 
Naval War began to be improv'd, it was preſently underſtood that an 
one of the fore-mention'd Occupations was enough to require the a 
Time and Application of the Perſons employ'd therein; whence it be- 
came cuſtomary to furniſh their Ships of War with the three follow- 
ing Sorts of Men: 

Leb, K@TWAdT&1, call d by Polybius (b) oi vTagyov];s, and by 
the fame Author (c), with Xenophon (d), T2 TAnpupara, tho we 
are told by the Scholiaſt upon Thucydides, that this is a Name of very 
large Extent, comprehending not only thoſe that row'd, but all other 
Perſons in the Ship, and ſometimes apply'd to any Thing elſe contain'd 
therein. When Ships had ſeveral Banks of Oars, the uppermoſt Row- 
ers were call'd 3payira!, and their Bank 3p4y©- (e): The loweſt 
FA puter. $2A4utTat, and Fardmaxts, and their Bank Faacu0; 
Thoſe in the Middle Cuyira, and vio ty ior, and all their Banks, 
how many ſoever in Number, Cuy. Every one had a diſtinct Oar, 
for except in Cafes of Neceſſity one Oar was neyer manag'd by above 
one Perſon, as Scheffer hath prov'd at large; yet their Labour and Pay 


——_— 


(a) Suidas, Pollux Lib. I. cap. IX. Thucydides. (6) Hiſtor. Lib. X. (e) 
Lib. I. (4) Hiſtor, Lib, I. () Pollux, Ariſtebauis Scheliaſtes, Snider, 


4 „ 
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were not the ſame; for ſuch as were plac'd in the uppermoſt Banks, by 
reaſon of their Diſtance from the Water, and the h of their Oars, 
underwent more Toil and Labour than thoſe in the inferior Banks, and 
therefore were rewarded with greater Wages. The Rowers in Ships 
of Burden were call'd 5poſyvaovaura (a), thoſe in Triremes reinee- 
u, and the reſt ſeem to have had different Appellations from the Names 
of the Ships they labour'd in. Thoſe that were foremoſt in their re- 
ſpective Banks, and fat neareſt the Prow, were call'd 7poxwT»; and 
on the other Side, thoſe who were plac'd next the Stern were term'd 
$T7{1@T, as being behind their Fellows. Their Work was eſtecm'd 
one of the worſt and moft wretched Drudgeries, and therefore the 
moſt notorious Malefactors were frequently condemn'd to it; for, be- 
ſide their inceſſant Toil in Rowing, their very Reſt was uneaſie, there 
being no Place to repoſe their weary'd Bodies, beſide the Seats where- 
on * had labour d all the Day; therefore whenever the Poets ſpeak 
of their ceaſing from Labour, there is Mention of their lying down 
upon them: Thus Seneca (6), 


credita eſt vento ratis, 
Fuſuſque tranſtris miles. 
Unto the Wind the Ship was left, 
The Soldiers lay along their Seats, 

To the ſame Purpoſe Virgil (c), 


placida laxarant membra quiete 
Sub remis fuſe per dura ſedilia nauts. 
And now along their Seats the Rowers laid, 
Had eas'd their weary'd Limbs with Sleep. 
The reſt of the Ships Crew uſually took their reſt in the ſame manner, 


only the Maſters. (4), or Perſons of Quality were permitted to have 
Cloaths ſpread under them; ſo we read of Ulyſſes in Homer (e), 


Kad q ap" OSuwini fepeoay pryos , Nie 
Nuds sr ixpiopty yAequpis (ive viypelev £vdy) 
TTpupurns, & 5 x) aunis C, X; xaTHAx1o 
.. | 
But Cloaths the Men for great Ulyſſes ſpread, 
And plac'd an eaſie Pillow for his Head, 

On theſe he undiſturb'd ſecurely ſlept, 

Lying upon the Stern. 


(a) Pollux Lib. VII. (%) Agamemnon v. 437. () Æneid. V. v. 336. (a) Theo- 
Phrafius Typi yan wins, ( od. „. v. 74. 


Such 
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Such as would not be contented with this Proviſion, were look'd upon 
as ſoft and delicate, and unfit to endure the Toil and Hardſhips of War ; 
which Cenſure the Athenians paſs d upon Alcibiades, becauſe he had a 
Bed hung on Cords, as we read in Plutarch (a). 
Nad rei, Mariners, were exempt from drudging at the Oar, but 
rm'd all other Dutiss in the Ship; to which end, that all Things 
might be carry'd on without Tumult and Confuſion, every one had his 
proper Office, as appears from Apollonius, and Flaccuss Argonautichs, 
where one is employ'd in rearing the Maſt, another in fitting the Sail- 
yards, a third in hoiſting the Sails, and the reſt are beſtow'd up and 
down the Ship, every one in his proper Place: Hence they had diffe- 
rent Titles, as from plu, Sails, the Perſons appointed to govern 
them were call'd «pic ai, thoſe that climb'd up the Ropes to deſcry 
diſtant Countries or Ships, were term'd 9yo:voCaTai, and the reſt in 
like- manner: There were a fort of Men inferiour to the former, and 
call'd yu-:oo125 741, who were not confin'd to any certain Place or Du- 
ty, but were ready on all Occaſions to attend on the reſt of the Sea- 
men, and ſupply them with whatever they wanted (5). The whole 
Ship's Crew were uſually wicked and profligate Fellows, without any 
Senſe of Religion or Humanity, and therefore reckon'd by Fuvenal (c) 
amongtt the vileſt Rogues, 3 


Vrvenies aliquo cum percuſſore jacentem, 
Permixtum nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivis. 


You'll ſurely find his Company, ſome Tarrs, 
Cut-throats, or roguy Vagabonds. 


The Soldiers that ſerv'd at Sea, were in Latin term'd claſſiarii, in 
Greek e71iC47a1, either becauſe they did emCaivey ? vnas, aſcend 
into Ships; or 473 9% E T4 x4Ta5pupt]a, from aſcending 
the Hatches where they fought. They were arm'd after the fame Man- 
ner with thoſe deſign d for Land-Service, only there ſeems always to 
have been a greater Number of heavy-arm'd Men than was thought 
neceſſary by Land; for we find in Plutarch (d), that of Themiſtoctes's 
Ships, only four were light-arm'd : Indeed it highly imported them to 
fortifie themſelves in the beſt manner they could, fince there was no 
poſſibility of retiring, or chan ging Places, but every Man was oblig d 
to fight Hand to Hand, and maintain his Ground till the Battel was 
ended; wherefore their whole Armour, tho' in Form uſually the fame 
with that employ'd in Land-ſervice, yet exceeded it in Strength and 
Firmneſs. Belide this we find alſo ſome new Inſtruments ot War ne- 
ver us'd on Land, the principal of which are theſe that follow : 


— 


— 


— 


(a) Alcibiade, (b) Calins Rhodigings Lib, XXV. cap. XL, Catir. VII 
(4) Them iftocle, * | 


Ab“ 
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abesſla vavpnays (a), Spears of an unuſual Length, ſometimes ex- 
ceoding twenty Cubits, whence they are call'd in Livy (6) haſte longe, 
and by Homer gus d vayuaxd, and wearps (c); 
Ol I” & m3 vnav vLtueraiaor emiCdyres 
Maxpoios FCS T& p4 op it ynvoly luer 
Nau ua N, L0AAnva. 
With Spears, that in the Veſſels ready lay, 
Theſe ſtrove to make the Enemy give way; 
Long Spears, for Sea-fights only made, compos'd 
Of ſev'ral Pieces. 


Again in another Place (4), 


Nau d Eu piye vou nay! w Tandjput 
KoArnToy PANT porat, Suwnararogtimiyu. 


A Spear with Nails compacted and made ſtrong, 
That was full two and twenty Cubits long, 
He brandiſſ d. | 


Aimar (e), calld by Appian Sopudpimravey, by Diodorus (f) 
Sremrarnnop© xepain, was an Engine of Iron, crooked like a Sickle 
(g), and fix d to the Top of a long Pole, wherewith they cut in ſunder 
the Cords of the Sail-yards, and thereby letting the Sails fall down, 
diſabled the light Ships. Not unlike this was another Inſtrument, 
arm'd at the End with a broad Iron Head edg'd on both Sides, where- 
with they us'd to cut the Cords that ty'd the Rudder to the Ship. 

Kepai a (H) were Engines to caſt Stones into the Enemies Ships. 

We find another Engine mention'd by Vegetius, which hung upon the 
Main-maſt, and reſembled a Battering Ram; for it conſiſted of a long 
Beam and an Head of Iron, and was with great Violence puſh'd againſt 
the ſides of adverſe Ships. 

Xep cid np2, in Latin, manus ferrea ; was 2 Grappling-Iron, which 
they caſt out of an Engine into the Enemies Ship: It is ſaid to have 
been firſt us d in Greece by Pericles the Athenian (i), at Rome by Duilius 
(k). Different from theſe were the &rTay:5, harpagines, ſaid to be 
invented by Anacharſis (1) the Scythian Philoſopher; which, as Sc 
collects out of Athenæus, were Hooks of Iron hanging on the Top of 
a Pole, which, being ſecur'd with Chains to the Maſt, or ſome other 
lofty Part of the Ship, and then caſt with great Force into the Ene- 
mies Veſſel, caught it up into the Air. The Means us'd to defeat theſe 
Engines, was to coyer their Ships with Hides, which caſt off, or 
blunted the Stroke of the Iron (n). 


——_—. 


(a) Herodotus, (b) Hiſtor. Lib. X XVIII. cap. XLV. (e) Iliad. 6. v. 387. (a) 1- 
liad, ö. v. 677, (e) Pollux. (F) Lib. XXII. (g) Vegeti«s Lib. IV. cap. ult. (4) 
Diodorus Siculus Lib. XII. Athen aus. (5) Plin, Lib. VII. cap, LXI. (k) Jalius 
Frontinus Lib. IL, cap. III. (1) Plin, Lib, VII. cap. LVII. ( Thucydides Lib. 
VIII. P ollux, N * 

The 
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The Dominion of the Seas was not confin'd to any one of the Gre. 
cian States ; they were continually contending for Empire, and by va- 
rious Turns of Fortune ſometimes poſſeſs d, and again in a few Months 
or Years were diſpoſſeſs'd of it: The Perſons that enjoy d it longeſt, 
and mai tain'd it with the greateſt Fleet after Greece had arriv'd to the 
* of its Glory, were the Athenians, who firſt began ſeriouſly to 
apply themſelves to Naval Affairs about the Time of Xerxes's Invaſion: 
The firſt that engag'd them in this Enterprize was Themiſtocles, who 
conſidering their Inabiliry to oppoſe the Perſians by Land, and the Com- 
modiouſheſs of their Situation for Naval Affairs, interpreted the Oracle 
that advis'd to defend themſelves with Walls of Wood to this Purpoſe, 
and prevail'd upon them to convert their whole Time and Treaſure to 
the buildin and fitting out a Fleet. The Money employ'd on this De- 
ſign, was the Revenue of the Silver- Mines at Laureotis, which had for- 
merly been diſtributed among the People, who, by Themiſtocles's Perſua- 
fion, were induc'd to part with their Income, that Proviſion might be 
made for the publick Security. With this an hundred Triremes were 
rigg d out againſt Xerxes's numerous Fleet, over which, by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of their Allies, they obtain'd an entire Victory, Afterwards the 
Number of their Ships were encreas'd by the Management of Lycurgus 
the Orator to four Hundred (a); and we are told by Ifocrates(6), that the 
Athenian Navy conſiſted of twice as many Ships as all the reſt of the 
Grecians were Maſters of: It was made up of two Parts, one being fur- 
niſh'd out by the Athenians themſelves, the other by their Confederates. 

The Fleet equipp'd at Athens was maintain'd after the Manner 
ſcrib'd by Themiſtocles till the Time of Demoſthenes, who, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Commonalty, reſtor'd to them their ancient Revenues, 
and devis'd a new Method to procure Money for the Payment of Sea- 
men, and the Conſtruction of new Men of War: This he effected by 
dividing the richer Sort of Citizens into ovuucetar, or Companies, 
which were oblig'd, according to their ſeveral Abilities, to contribute 
largely out of their own Subſtance; and in Times of Neceſſity it was 
frequent for Men of Eſtates to rig out Ships at their own Expence, o- 
ver-and above what was requir'd of them, there being a generous Con- 
tention between the leading Men in that Common-wealth, which 
ſhould out-do the reſt in ſerving his Country. 

The remaining Part of the Fleet was compos'd of Allies; for the 
Athenians underſtanding how neceſſary it was to their Affairs to main- 
rain their Dominion of the Seas, would enter into no Leagues or Con- 
federacies with any of their Neighbours, but ſuch as engag'd themſelves 
to augment their Navy with a Proportion of Ships; which became a 
double Advantage to the Athenians, whoſe Fleet was ſtrengthen'd by 
ſuch Acceſſions, whilſt their Allies were held in Obedience, as it were, 
by fo many Hoſtages, all which upon any Revolt muſt needs fall into 
the Hands of the Athenians: Thoſe States that were remote from Sea, 
or unable to fit out Veſſels of War, were oblig'd to ſend their Propor- 


*) Plutarchns, (b) Panegyrica, 
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ion in M a). Theſe Cuſtoms were firſt brought up after the ſe- 

— 12 when it was agreed by the common Conſent of all 
the Grecians, that they ſhould retaliate the Injuries receiv'd from the 
Barbarians, by carrying the War into their own Country, and invading 
them with the whole Strength of Greece, under the Conduct of the 
Athenians, who at that Time rais d themſelves a very high Reputation 
by their mighty Naval Preparations, and the ſingular Courage, Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Humanity of their two Generals, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides. 
Afterwards, being grown great in Power, and aiming at nothing leſs 
than the Sovereignty of all Greece, they won ſome by Favours and ſpe- 
cious Pretences, others by Force of Arms to comply with their De 
fires ; for their manner of treating the Cities they conquer'd, was to o- 
blige them either to furniſh Money, paying what Tribute they exacted, 
or to ſupply them with Veſſels of War, as Thucydides reports of the 
Chians, when ſubdu'd by the Athenians (6); Xenophon alſo (c), and 
Diodorus (d) mention the fame Cuſtom : Thus by one Means or other 
the greateſt Part of the Grecian Cities were drawn in to augment the 
Athenian Greatneſs. 


. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Naval Officers. 


HERE were twoSorts of Officers in all Fleets, one govern'd 
the Ships and Mariners, the other were entruſted with the Com- 
mand of the Soldiers, but had likewiſe Power over the Ship- 
Maſters and their Crew; 1 were, 1 EE 
SETAE O-, E , or cęgr uss, Præfectus c 5 Ad- 
miral, whoſe Commilos was different ns to the | > Beck of 
Times and Circumſtances, being ſometimes to be executed by one alone, 
ſometimes in Conjunction with other Perſons, as happen'd to Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus, who were ſent with equal Power to command 
the Athenian Fleet in no Their Time of Continuance in Command 
was likewiſe limited by the People, and, as they pleas'd, prolong'd or 
ſnorten d. We read of Epaminondas (e), that finding his Country like 
to be brought into great Danger upon the Reſignation of his Office, 
he held it four Months longer than he was commiſſion'd to do; in 
which Time he put a new Face upon the Theban Affairs, and by his 
wiſe M ent diſpell d the Fears they lay under; which done, he 
voluntarily lay'd down his Power, but was no ſooner diveſted thereof, 
than he was call'd to account for holding it ſo long, and narrowly eſ- 


„) Xenophon Hiſtor. Grec. Lib. VI, (6) Lib. VII. (e) Hiſtor. Lib. 1, 
(4) Lib, XI. & aliis in locis, (e) Cornelins Nepes in Epaminonda. a 
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cap'd being condemn'd to Death; for it was fear d that ſuch a Precc- 


dent might ſome Time or other be a Pretence to ambitious Spirits 
having ſo great Power entruſted in their Hands, to enſlave the Com. 
mon- wealth. The ſame Reaſon ſeems to have been the Cauſe of the 
Lacedemonian Law, whereby jt was forbidden, that any Perſon ſhould 
be Admiral above once (a), which nevertheleſs ſtood them in no good 
ſtead, it thereby often happening that they were forc'd to commit their 
Fleet to raw and unexperienc'd Commanders. 

ET:-A:v£ (6), ſometimes call'd e7;50A:a94pOr, was Vice-Admiral, 
or Commander in Chief under the Admiral, * 

Te:1020'y ©, Captain of a Trireme, who commanded all the other 
Soldiers therein, The Captains of other Men of War were dignify'd 
with Titles taken from the Veſſels they commanded, as e N, 
&c. 

The Officers that had care of the Ships, were the following: 

Ap x :6r1T24. thoſe who were entruſted with the Care and Ma- 
nagement of all Marine Affairs, to provide commodious Harbours, to 
direct the Courſe of the Fleet, and order all other Things concerning it, 
except thoſe which related to War. 

KvCepyiTnc, the Maſter or Pilot had the Care of the Ship, and Go- 
vernment of the Sea-men therein, and fat at the Stern to ſteer; All 
Things were manag'd according to his Direction, twas therefore ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould have obtain'd an exact Knowledge of the Art of 
Navigation, which was call'd xuC:pryTinn Te y vn, and chiefly conſiſt- 
ed in theſe three Things: 1. In the right Management of the Rudder, 
Sails, and all the Engines us'd in Navigation, 2. Inthe Knowledge of 
the Winds and celeſtial Bodies, their Motions and Influences. 3. In 
the Knowledge of commodious Harbours, of Rocks, Quick-ſands, 
and other Occurrences on the Sea: All theſe Acœtes in Ovid tells, us he 
furniſh'd himſelf with, in order to become an accompliſh'd Pilot (e) 


Mox ego, ne ſcopulis harerem ſemper in iiſdem, 
Addidici regimen, dextra moderante carinam 
Flectere; & Oleniæ ſidus pluviale capellæ, 
Taygetemque, Hyadaſque aculis, Arctumque notavi, 
Ventorumque domos, Cy portus puppibus aptos. 


Leſt ſtruck againſt a Rock, I there ſhould ſtay, 
Of Steering well I learnt the uſeful Way, 
Obſery'd the Arctos, and the Hyades too, 8 
The Stars that round Taygetes glitt ring Shew, 
Have mark'd th' Olenian Goat that Rain portends, 
And how a noiſy Wind each Quarter ſends; 


— 


8 


(a) Plutarchus Lyſandro, Xenophen Hiſtor. Lib. II. (6) Xenophon Hiſtor. Lib. 
IL & V, Pollux Lib, I, Cap, IX ' („) Metamer phoſ, Lib. III. in F ab, . 
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I learn'd the ſafeſt Ports, and beſt Retreats 
For tatter'd Veſſels, 


E. D. 
As to the heavenly Bodies, they were obſery'd by Sailors upon a two- 
fold Account, being of Uſe to them in prognoſticating the Seaſons, 
and Guides which way to ſhape their Courſe, The principal of thoſe 
us'd in foretelling, were Arcturus, the Dog-ſtar, Are, Orion, Hyades, 


He di, Caſtor and Pollux, Helena, &c. It was likewiſe cuſtomary to 
take notice of various Omens offer d by Sea-fowls, Fiſhes, and * 


other Things, as the Murmuring of the Floods, the ſhaking and buz- 
zing Noiſe of Trees in the Neighbouring Woods the daſhing of the 
Billows againſt the Shoar, and many more, in all which good Pilots 
were nicely skill d. As to the Direction in their Voyage, the firſt Pra- 
ctitioners in the Art of Navigation, being unacquainted with the reſt 
of the celeſtial Motions, ſteer'd all the Day by the Courſe of the Sun, 
at Night betaking themſelves to ſome ſafe Harbour, or reſting on the 
Shoar, and not daring to adventure to Sea till their Guide was riſen to 
diſcover their Way: That this was their conſtant Cuſtom may be ob- 
ſerv'd from the ancient Deſcriptions of thoſe Times, whereof I ſhall 
only obſerve this Inſtance (a), | og 
Sol ruit interea, & montes umbrantur opaci, 
Sternimur optate gremio telluris ad undam, 
Sortiti remos, paſſimque in littore ſicco 
Corpora curamus, feſſos ſopor irrigat artus. 
The haſt ning Sun had reach'd his wat'ry Bed, 
And Night the gloomy Mountains had O erſpread. J 
When Lots reſolving who ſhou'd Rowers be, 
Upon the Shoar we lie juſt by the Sea, 
With Sleep our drooping Eyes we quickly cloſe; Got, 
And give our weary'd Bodies ſweet Repoſe. 
E. D. 
Afterwards the Phenicians, whom ſome will have to be the firſt In- 
ventors of Navigation, diſcover'd the Motions of ſame other Stars, as 
may be obſerv d in Pliny (6), and Propertius (c), 
Queritis & cœlo Phœnicum inventa ſereno, 
Yue ſit ſtella homini commoda, queque mala, | 
— — led by the Art, 
The wiſe Phœnician found, and did impart, 
You mind what Stars are Signs of Good or Harm. SE 
The Phonicians we find to have been directed by Cynoſura, or the 
leſſer Bear-ſtar (d) which was firſt obſery'd (as ſome are of Opinion) 


— 


(a) Virgil. Aneid. III. v. 508. (6) Lib. VII. () Lib. I. v. 350. (4) EU 
Pathins Iliad d. Arrianns Exped. Lib. vi. 
L | 
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by Thaks the Mileſian, who was originally a Phoenician (a); whereas 


Mariners of Greece, as well as other Nations, ſtcer'd by the preater 


Bear call'd Helice; whence Aratus, 


Exixn ys N dude A Nav 

Eiy 4A} tierra Ive xph , m ,ẽu . 
Helice always is the Grecians Guide, 

Whene er they take a Voyage. 


For the firſt Obſervation of this they were oblig d to Nauplius, if we 


may believe Theon, or, according to the Report of Flaccus (b), to Ti- 


s, the Pilot of the famous Ship Argo. But of theſe two, we arc 


told by Theon, the former was the ſecurer Guide, and therefore was 
follow'd by the Phanicians, who for Skill in Marine Affairs outſtript 
not only all the reſt of the World, but even the Grecians themſelyes. 


Tipwpevs, or apopyTrht, was next under the Maſter, and had his 


Place in the Head of the Ship, as his Name imports. To his Care was 
committed the Tackling of the Ship (c), and the Rowers who had 


their-Places aſſign d by him, as appears of Phaax, who perform'd this 
Office in Theſeus s Ships (d). We find him every where aſſiſting the 
Maſter at Conſultations concerning the Seaſons, ; Places and other 


Things (e). 


mand to the Rowers (F), 
Portion of Food{g). 


itator, or hortator remigum, is by ſome in- 
is Office was to ſignify the Word of Com- 
and to diſtribute to all the Crew their daily 


Teinpavanc, was a Muſician, who by the Harmony of his Voice 


Keadbo i, iſculus, 
ed the Boat-ſwain; 


and Inſtrument, rais d the Spirits of the Rowers, when weary with 
Labour (+), and ready to faint, as we read in Statins (i); 


Acclinis malo medis interſonat Orpheus 
Remigiis, tantoſque jubet neſcire labores, 
Againſt the Maſt the tuneful Orpheus ſtands, 
Plays to the weary'd Rowers, and commands 
The Thought of Toil aa. 


Another, it may be the chief, Uſe of this Muſick was to direct the 
Rovers, that they keeping Time therewith, might proceed in a regular 
and conſtant Motion, by an uncertain I e of their Oars the 
Courſe of the Ship ſhould be retarded (4): Hence Flaccus in his Arge- 


RAutics; 


— 


(s) Hyginus Lib. II. Poet, Aſtron. Euſtathius II. . Theon, in Aratum. 


8 Argon, I. (e) Xenophon Adminiſt. dom. Lib. V. (4) Athen aus Lib. XV. 


8 


e) Suidas, Plmtarchus, Agide, Xenophon Adminiſt. dom. Lib. V. Pollux. 
f) Arrianus Exped. Alex. Lib. VI. (g) Suidas, (v) cen ſorinus cap. XIl- 
) Thebaid,V, v. 343. ( Maximus Tyrins Diſſert. XXIII. 
i — carmme 


K 2 — 
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carmine tonſas | 
Ire docet, ſummo paſſim ne gurgite pugnent. 
His Notes dire& how ey'ry Oar ſhou'd ftrike, 
Silius alſo ſpeaks to the fame purpoſe (a); 
media ſtat margine prppis, 
voce alternos nauturum temperet ictus, 
Et remis dictet ſonitum, pariterque relatis 
Ad numerum plaudat reſonantia cerula tonſis, 
One ready ſtands to ſing a charming Song 
Unto the Sea-men as they row along, * 
Whoſe lively Strains a conſtant Movement keep, 
And ſhew when ey'ry Oar ſhou'd bruſh the Deep, 


Who, as the beaten Water ſtill reſounds, 
Applauds their Labour with his Voice. 


| X IN, 
This Muſick was call'd y;yaap@- (S), or d Teryerx3v wiarC0 (6). 
Aloo, J 4 navis, were —__ to w_ care that 
the Ship receiv'd no Damage by bulging upon Rocks, or otherways(c); 
— in the * eſpecially, we find them employ d in founding, 
and directing the Ship with long Poles; : 


Ng vawgunarts vu VautAleids 
TIAizTpors A , egpiay Tporey (d) 

As thoſe who in the Night-time mind the Ship, 
Dirc& and guide it with long Poles. 


ToiyapX0, were either thoſe who had the C of the NM £ 
ynds, or Sides of the Ship, according to Twrnebus (e); or of the of- 
Jol, or Cory F spe ro, i. e. the Bank of Rowers. 

Several other Names of Officers occur in Authors; as Tepias, who 
diftributed to every Man his Share of Victuals, being uſually the ſame 
with the zea<b555, but ſometimes it may be diſtin from him, He- 
mer mentions this Officer (f); 


Kat Tapia pg „nua *0ay GiToto SoThpes. 
And Officers embark'd, whoſe Care it was 
To give each Man his Victuals. 


. 


n 


— — 

() Liv. VI. v. 361. (6) Ariſtephanes, ejuſque Schotia Ran. Act. II. Sc. v. 
Pollux. (c) Vipian. Lib. LIII. cap. VL. & VII. Poll Lib. VII. cap. XXXL 
Euſtarhius Iliad. &'. (4) Sophocles Axauy ovhniyu. (.) Adverſ. Lib. XXv III. 
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 Egapeis (a), was a Perſon whoſe Buſineſs lay oe? Thy i 
about the Fire, and therefore is by ſome thought to have been the 
Cook ; by others the Prieſt who offer'd Sacrifices. 
Ac i515, or Aa pombe was the Burſar who kept the Accounts, 
regiſtred all the Receipts and Expences of the Ship. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of their Voyages, Harbours, &c. 


HEN it was deſign'd the Fleet ſhould put to Sea, the Signal 
| being given by the Admiral, the Mariners hal'd the Ships in- 

do the Water; for it was cuſtomary, when they came into 
Harbour, to draw the Sterns to dry Land, to prevent their being toſs'd 
and diſſipated by the Waves. Hence Virgil; 


ſtant littore puppes. 

The Sterns ſtand on the Shoar. 
It was frequent alſo for Sea-men, underpropping their Ships with their 
e into the Sea; ſo we read of the 
Argonauts in Valerius Flaccus (6), 

At dutis imperiis Minyz monituque frequentes 

Puppem humeris ſubeunt, & tento poplite pron 

Decurrunt , wmo_—_ 

The Prince commands that they no longer ſtay, 

His Orders ſtrait the Minye obey ; 

And kneeling down, their Shoulders heave the Ship 

Into the Main 
This was ſometimes perform'd by Leavers and Spars of Wood, over 
which Ships were rou!'d into the Deep; theſe wake ng Ne, 
gaadſyia (c), and according to Homer poy Aoi (d); 


Moyaciow cd” ace TWi'ys xardpuory eis d N D. 
The heavy Ship into the Sea they thruſt 
With Leavers. | 


But to remedy the great Trouble and Difficulty of theſe Methods, 
Archimedes the Syracuſian oblig d his Country-men with the Ingeni- 


— 


1 


ll 


«© 
hn. —_ 


(0 Pollux, () Argon. I. (e) Heſychins, Pollar. (4) 0dyf. . 
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trivance of an Engine call'd Helix, whereby the Ships were 
2 Facility remov d from the Shoar (a). ro do this they 
call'd Thy rpupray Kivavs or vides KaTHVAY tis dad. 

Before they embark'd, the Ships were adorn'd with Flowers and 
Garlands, which were tokens of Joy and Mirth (5), and Omens of fu- 
ture Proſperity: Hence Virgil, 


— ct jam carbaſus aurat, 
Puppibus & lati nauta impoſuere coronas. 


Now's a fair Wind, and all the Sea- men crown 
The Ship with Garlands.. 


Becauſe no Succeſs could be expected in any Enterprize without the 
Divine Bleſſing and Aſſiſtance, they invok d the Protection of their 
Gods by ſolemn Prayers and Sacrifices, which as they offer'd to other 
Deities, ſo more eſpecially to thoſe who had any Concern or Command 
in the Sca, to the Winds and Tempeſts, to the whole Train of marine 
Gods and Goddeſſes, but above all to Neptune the great Emperor of the 
Sea. Thus Anchiſes in Virgil (c) dares not adventure himſelf to Sea, 
till he has firſt addreſs d himſelf to Neptune and Apollo; 


6 meritos aris mactavit honores, 

Taurum Neptuno, tanrum tibi, pulcher Apollo. 
A Bull to Neptune, and a Bull to you 

He facrific'd, Apollo, as your due. 


A great Number of Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe may be met with in 
ancient Writers. Nor was it enough for themſelves alone to petition 
rrong' 


the Gods for Safety and Succeſs, but all the Multitudes that 

on ſuch Occaſions to the Shoar, earneſtly recommended them to 
Divine Protection, and joyn'd their fervent Prayers for their Delive- 
rance from all the Dangers my were going to encounter (4). 

This done, we are told by the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius, that it was 
uſual to let fly a Dove; which, no doubt, was look'd on as an Omen 
of ſafe Return, becauſe that Bird is not eaſily forc'd to relinquiſh its 
Habjtation, but when driven away, gelights to return. "Then they pus 
to Sea, the Signal being given by a Shout, by Sound of Tg and 
ſeveral other Ways; in the Night it was uſually given by Torches 
lighted in the Admiral-Galley ; an Inſtance whereof we have in Sene- 
cas Agamemnon (e); e 82 


Signum recurſus regia ut fulſit rate, 
Et clara lentum remigem emovit tuba, 
Aurata primas prora ſecavit vias. 


—_—_ 


* * * " * 


() Plutarchus Marcello, Athen ans, (b) Aviſtophan is Scholiaſtes Acharn, Ach, 
U. Sc. v. () Eneid, III. v. 178. (4) Diederms Siculss Lib. XII. () v. * 
L 3 
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The Torches being lighted, which, to guide 
Us home more ſafely, in the King's Ship ſtood, 
And ſummon'd by the Trumpet's noiſy Sound, 
When ev'ry Man his proper Oar had took, 

The Admiral march'd firſt, and cut the Waves. 


Z.D. 
The Ships were uſually rang'd in this Order: In the Front went the 


lighter Veſſels, after theſe follow'd the Men of War led on by the Ad- 
miral, which was commonly diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by the Rich- 
neſs of her Ornaments; thus we find Agamemnon s Ship in the fore- 
mention d Place of Seneca going before the reſt; | 


Aurata primas prora ſecavit vias, 

Aperitque curſus, mille quos puppes ſecent. 

The Admiral went firſt, and cut the Waves, 
Prepar'd the yielding Deep, which afterwards 
A thouſand Veſſels cleav d. 


Laſt of all the Veſſels of Burden came up. If the Winds were high, 
or Seas dangerous, they were extended out at Length, failing Dogg ws 
one: but at other Times 7 went Three or more in a Breaſt, 

When they arriv'd at any Port where they deſign'd to land, the firſt 
Thing they did was to run their Ships backwards upon their Hind- 
decks in order to tack about; this they call'd emi 2 or p- 
vey xpse&as (a), which Phraſe is by Thucydides elegantly apply d to 
thoſe that retreat fighting, and ſtill facing their Enemies: Then they 
tack d about, which they term'd £7/5pi0«y (6), turning the Heads of 
their Ships to the Sea, according to Virgil; 


Qbvertuzt pelago proras. — 

Jo the Sea they turn'd their Prows. 
Now the Rowers ceas'd from their Labours, and reſted their Oars, 
which the Greeks call'd e7&yv # rauy, the Latins, inhibere remos: 
Theſe they hung upon Pins, as we find in Sratius (c); 

Quinquaginta illi trabibus de more reviniis 

Eminus abrupto quatiunt nova littora ſalty. 
Their fifty Oars hung up, they rudely leap'd 
Upon the new-found Shoar. 


—_— 


— —_— 


) Arifoph, Schgl. Veſp. p. 457. (6) Grotins Arateis, () Thebaid. V. 344. 
For 
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For fear theirOars ſhould bein Danger of being broken by the Floods, 


they hung them not ſo as to reach the Water, but upon the Sides of 
their Ships; whence Ovid (a); 


Obvertit lateri pendentes navita remos, 
To the Ships Sides the Sea-men hung their Oars. 


Being ſafely landed, they diſcharg d whatever Vows they had made 
to the Gods, beſide which they uſually offer d a Sacrifice call'd v Cu 
rijelor, to Jupiter ſirnam'd WCaThIEeGr, for enabling them Sm3ai- 
vey vm F vnd, to quit their Ships, and recover the Land. Their 
Devotions were ſometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, Ino and Melicertes, 
the Cabiri, and other Gods of the Sea, but more eſpecially to Neptune, 
who was thought to have a peculiar Care of all that travell'd within 
the Compaſs of his Dominions: Thus the Heroes in Homer (6); 


Al 5 TIvaur, NM iN Wlonis 3 pop, 
IZov, Tu d” em d Jad ie prov 
Tavupss Tauptraras Ey Soy xvayoy airy; 
Landed at Pylus, where King Neleus reign'd, 
With blackeſt Bulls they ſer vel Altars Rain'd, 

A Sacrifice to Neptune. 


who had eſcap'd a Shipwreck, or any other Danger at Sea, 
* icularly oblig d to offer a Preſent to the Gods as a Te- 
ſtimony of their Gratitude. To this they ſometimes added the Gar- 
ment in which they had eſcap'd, and a Tablet containing an Account 
of their Deliverance. To which there is the following Alluſion in 
Horace (c), | 


me tabula ſacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe porenti 
Veſtimenta maris Deo. | 
If nothing eiſe remain'd, they did at leaſt ſhaye their Hair, and conſe- 
crate it to their Protectors. Thus Lucillius affirms of himſelf in the 
Epigram (4); | 
Taauxe, x) Nnpii, x) Ivois Y MeAmigTy, 
Kat gui Keovid'n, Y Eamovpntt Feels, 
ode is mHdyss Aux O-, ods xitapud 
Tas rei as i xegaring, d 3Þ 8dbv E. 


— ß “ 


(a) Metamorph. XI. 25. (6) Odjfſ. Y. v. 4. (e) Lib. I. Od. v. (4) An- 
Vol, Lib. VI. cap. XXI. Epigr. 1. 


L 4 | Hence 
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Hence Petronius Arbiter calls ſhaving their Hair, naufragorum ultimum 
votum, the laſt Vow of Men in Shipwreck (a). It was alſo cuſtoma- 
ry for thoſe who had eſcap'd any other er, particularly &x H- 
as owFtvTes voou, for ſuch as had recover d from any dangerous Sick- 
neſs, to ſhave off their Hair (6). The Zgyptiqns us d to ſhave their 
own Hair when they paid their Acknowledgments to the Gods for the 
Recovery of their Children (c). ; 
Harbours were Places render d, either by Nature or Art, commodious 

for the Entertainment of Ships, and to defend them hgainft the Inſults 
of Winds and Waves: The for mer ſort were uſually at the Mouth of 
a River, or in a Creek of the Sea, under the Covert of ſome lo 
Promontory : The latter were vaſt Piles, or Heaps of Earth and other 
Materials caſt up in the Form of a Semicircle, with Arms of a vaſt 
Length extended into the Sea; theſe were calld ynaz (d), from their 
Refemblance to Crabs-Claws, or 4#ex! 7% MUS (e); or 2x74, as 
in Homer, who ſpeaks thus of the Phorcynian Harbour (F); * 

— J She epoCaires iv aud 

AxTai Ympparyts, MAYO mole nia. 


There two great Piles ſtood out, 
Which made a Haven. | 


Cicero terms them Cornua (g). For the Security of the Ships en- 
clos d therein, we find it uſual to fix to the two Ends vaſt Chains or 
Booms, as appears of the Syracuſian Harbour mention'd in Frontinus 
(): Nor was it unfrequent to guard them with great Pales fortify d 
againſt the Water with Pitch: Hence Havens are ſometimes term'd in 
Latin, Clauſtra, in Greek Nes (i). On both ſides of the Mole were 
ſtrong Towers (k), which were defended in the Night, and all Times 
of Danger, by Garriſons of Soldiers (J). Not far diſtant from hence 
was a Watch-tower with Lights to direct Mariners; this was call'd 
Pharos, which Name originally belong'd to a little Iſland in the Mouth 
of the River Nile, where the firſt of theſe Towers was built, but af- 
terwards was naturaliz d both in Greece and at Rome. 

The ſecond Part of the Harbour was term'd 5oua, in Latin, oſtium 
and . being the Mouth or Entry between the Arms of the Sg: 
micircle. 

Mode was the inmoſt Part of the Harbour neareſt to the Shoar 
and moſt ſecure from the Waves, inſomuch that their Ships were 
often ſuffer d to lie looſe, whereas in other Parts of the Harbour 
they were uſually either chain d to the Land, or lay at Anchor: It 


1 


(a) Cap. LXIII. () Conf. Artemidorus Oncirocrit. Lib. I. cap. XXIII. 
(e) Diodorus Siculys B; ibliothec. Hiſt. Lib. 1. (d) Diodorus Siculus Lib. XII. Thu» 
eydides Scholiaſt, (e) Polyænus Sttateg. Lib. V. (F) 0d». Y. (g) Epiſt. ad 
Attic, Lib. IX. Ep. XIx. (4) Strateg. Lib. I. („) Thxc34. Lib. II. (J) Vege- 
au, Lib, V. cap. II. (0) Thucydides, Curtius, Polyanns, 5 
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vras diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Partitions by Walls, erected for the moſt 
part of Stone, under the Covert of which the Veſſels had Protection; 
theſe Places were call d rs (a), whence Homer (6), 


— I av So polo vet 
Nis Weapon, 6TAY Uppus ET pov IHAWVTAL. 
The Ships that far within the Harbour lodge, 
Without a Chain are ſafe. 


They were alſo term'd yawAaoy 91, and all together compos d what was 
41d 45 4,165. Here were likewiſe the Docks, which Ships 
were built, or careen d, and dragg'd to Land; theſe were nam'd yz «+ 
co (c), mice (d), vewera (e), Kc 
The adjacent Places were uſually fill d with Inns and Stews (f) well- 
ſtock d with Females that 8 themſelves to the Mariners, Mer- 
chants, and Artificers of all forts, who flock d thither in great Num- 
bers. Moſt Harbours were adorn'd with Temples, or Altars, where 
Sacrifices were offer'd to the Tutelar Deities of the Place, and Preſi- 
dents of the Sea; Mention of which we find as in other Places, fo par- 
ticularly in Homer (g) who ſpeaks of a Cave in the Hayen of * png 
dedicated to the Naiades. | | 
Scheffer will have fationes navium to differ from the former in this, 
that here Ships were not laid up for any conſiderable Time, but remain d 
only till they were — with Water or other Neceſſaries, or on 
ſome N ſhort Occaſions, The © ſeveral 6 2 being call d 
30 (, Ugοανẽð-ꝗ (1), voppiopale odAu /), xatapous (m); 
2 . e 1 ſome Diſtance from the Shoar ; Bir wi. Aux he 
Plutarch (n) is term'd Soaacer, which imports their being among 
the Waves; and by Thucydides d Nei £7” dy xvpar, Which anſwers in 
_ Meaſure to the Latin Phraſe in Livy, in anchoris ſtare, to ride at 
Anchor. 
In Times of War they defended themſelves with Fortifications on 
both ſides, but made after a different Manner; towards the Land they 
fortify'd themſelves with a Ditch and Parapet, or Wall built in the 
Form of a Semicircle, and extended from one Point of the Sea to ano- 
ther: This was ſometimes defended with Towers, and beautify'd with 
Gates, thro which they iſſued forth to attack their Enemies. Homer 
hath left us a remarkable Deſcription of the Grecian Fortifications in 
the Trojan War (o); ; 


— 


| Tori I) a3) %, Hear, 
lupyes dn, AAA VIGUTE, Y auTEY. 
Ey q auToior muaas ivemrotioy e agzoyass 
Oe It av'rdoy immnnacin d dg cn 
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(a) Euſtathius Odyſf. V. Iliad. 4. (b) 0dyfſ. „. (e) Diodorws Siculus Lib. XIV. 
Suidas. (d) Homer Odyſſ. . (e) Demoſthen. Schol. Orat. de Corona, Suidas, 
Hemeri Schol, (F) Pollux Lib. IX. cap. v. (g) Odyſſ. V. v. 153. (b) Heſychins. 
() Straby Lib, VIII. (O Appianus Lib. V. () Polyb, Lib. I. () Thucydides 
Lib. IV. ejuſque Scholiaſt. (y) Porapeie, 0 Iliad. . v. 436. | 
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Exo 4 BaFday im” aim T4pegv put ay, 
Evpgar, weydalw, iy 5 oxinoTas xatimntay. 
A bulky Wall, and lofty Tow'rs to ſhield 
Their Navy and themſelves, the Trojans build, 
On theſe great Gates for Paſſages they make, 
Convenient Ways that all their Horſe ſhould take, 
And all around they dug a fpacious Ditch, 
Fixing great Pales of Wood. 
Ds; E. D. 


Toward the Sea, or within it, they fix d pur Pales of Wood, like 
thoſe in Harbours; before theſe the Veſſels o Burden were plac'd in 
ſuch Order, as they might be inſtead of a Wall, and give Protection to 
thoſe within; in which manner Nicias is reported by Thucydides to 
have encamp'd himſelf: But this ſeems only to have been practis d 
when the Enemy was thought ſuperiour in Strength, and rais d in them 
great Appredantiogs of Danger. At other Times all they us d to do, 
was to appoint a few of their Ships to obſerye their Enemy's Motions; 
theſe were term'd Tpopuacdxid'ss (a), and the Soldiers Typower, or 
TupTepid\ar, from ups, a Torch, wherewith they ſignify'd the A 
proach of their Enemies (4). When their Fortifications were 
ſtrong enough to ſecure them from the Aſſault of their Enemies, it 
was frequent to drag their Ships to Shoar, which the Greeks call'd i- 
vwAxar, the Romans, ſubducere (c). Around the Ships the Soldiers 
plac'd their Tents, as appears every where in Homer, Thucydides (d), 
and others; but this ſeems only to have been 1 in Winter, when 
their Enemy's Fleet was laid up, and could not aſſault them; or in 

Sieges, and when they lay in no Danger from their Enemies by 
Sea, as in the Trojan War, where the Defenders of Troy never once at- 
tempted to encounter the Grecians in a Sea-fight; at other Times the 
Ships only lay at Anchor, or were ty'd to the Shoar, that upon any A- 
larm they might be ready to receive the Enemy. 


— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of their Engagements, &c. by Sea. 


N preparing for an 1 N at Sea, the firſt Buſineſs was to 
disburthen their Ships of War of all Proviſions, and other Lum- 
ber not neceſſary in the Action, leſt by too heavy a Load they 
mould be render d unweildy, and unfit for Service, being neither able 
with Force and Vigour to aſſail their Enemies, nor by lightly tacking 


4 1 AC — 
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( Thueyd. Lib. I. (6) Polyenus Lib. III. () Livin Lib. XXII. cap. 
XXV III. Cicere de Offic. Lib. III. (4) Lb. vi. 
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about to avoid their Onſets. This done, when the Enemy appear'd in 
View, they took down their Sails, lower'd their Maſts, and ſecur'd 
whatever might expoſe them to the Winds, 3 to be go- 
yern'd by Oars, which they could manage at their leaſure. On this 
Account we read that Hanno the Carthagmian being rſu'd by a Fleet 
of Dionyſius the Sicilian, to which he was much inferiour in 8 h 
and Number, and having no Way to make his Eſcape, took down hi 
Sails as preparing to fight; whereby decoying the Sicilians to do the 
like, whilſt they were buſie and obſery'd him not, he unexpectedly 
hois d again his Sails, and made away (a). 

As to their Order of Battel, that was vary'd as Time, Place and o- 
ther Circumſtances requir'd ; being ſometimes form'd like an Half- 
moon, and calld 54a@- whvowd);, the Horns jutting out towards the 
Enemy, and containing the ableſt Men and Ships; ſometimes, on the 
contrary, having its Belly neareſt the Enemy, and its Horns turn'd 
backwards, whence it was term'd xvp7y T&24%Tatis: Nor was it 
unuſual to range them in the Form of a Circle, which they call'd «ux- 
aor 7471: or (to mention no more) in the Figure of the Letter V 
(5), with the Horns extended in a direct Line, and meeting at the End; 
which Order was nam d :7i 441715 Tad Tac is, in Latin, Forceps ; 
and was uſually encounter'd by the Enemies rang'd into the fame Or- 
der inverted, whereby they reſembled the Figure of a Wedge or Beak, 
whence it was call'd cuneus or roſtrum; this enabled them to penetrate 
into the Body of the adverſe Battel. 

Before they joyn'd Battel, both Parties invok'd the Gods to their 
Aſſiſtance by Prayers and Sacrifices; and the Admirals going from Ship 
to Ship in ſome of the lighter Veſſels, exhorted their Soldiers in a ſet- 
Oration to behave themſelves like Men: Then all Things being in Rea- 
dineſs, the Signal was given by hanging out of the Admiral's Galley a 
gilded Shield, as we read in Plutarch; or a red Garment or Banner (c); 
which was term'd atpey onusa. During the Elevation of this the 
Fight continu'd, and. by its Depreſſion, or Inclination towards the 
right or left, the reſt of the Ships were directed in what manner to at- 
tack their Enemies, or retreat from them (4). To this was added the 
Sound of Trumpets, which was in the Admiral's Galley (e), and 
continu'd round the whole Navy (F); is was likewiſe uſa! for the 
Soldiers before the Fight to ſing a Pear, or Hymn to Mars (g), and af- 
ter the Fight another to Apollo. 

The Fight was uſually begun by the Admiral-galley, as we find done 
at the Battel of Salamis (H), and another Time by Attalus's Ship (i): 
It was carry'd on in two different Manners, for not only the Ships en- 
gag d one another, and by their Beaks and Prows, and ſometimes their 
Sterns endeavour'd to daſh in Pieces, or over-ſet and fink their 
ſers; but the Soldiers alſo annoy'd their Enemies with Darts and Slings, 
and upon their nearer Approach with Swords and Spears: Thus Lacan (x) 


= 


„ 


(+) Polyænus Lib. v. (b) Veget ius. (c) Diedarus Siculus Lib. XIII. Polyenus 
JL b. J. (a) Leo Ta. (e) Plutarchns Lyſandre, (f) Drodorss Lib. XII. 
(s) Said. /() Dioderus Lib. III. () Pehl, Lib. XVI. (4) Lib. III 
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Ut primum roſtris crepuerunt obvia roſtra, 
In puppim rediere rates, emiſſaque tela 
Aera texerunt, vacuumque cadentia pontum. 


The Ships firſt meeting fhew their fierceſt Rage, 
And furiouſly with claſhing Beaks engage; 
Theſe turn about, and then the Javelins fly, 
And Show'rs of Arrows darken all the Sky, 
The Sea is cover'd er. 


E. D. 
Afterwards he goes on in this Manner, 

Fam non excuſſis torquentur tela lacertis, 

Nec longinqua cadunt jaculato vulnera ferro ; 

Miſcenturque manus, navali plurima bello 

Enſis agit ; ſtat quifque ſue de robore puppig 

Pronus in adverſos ictus.— . 

They throw no longer Darts, no longer try 

With miffive Arms to kill the Enemy; 

Both cloſe together come, their Swords they draw, 

Each ſtoutly keeps his Poſt, —— $ 
Nor can it be wonder'd how they approach'd ſo near one another, 
when we find it uſual to link their Veſſels together with Chains or 
Grappling-Irons, of which I have ſpoken in one of the fore-going 
Chapters; whence Silius (a), e | 
Injecta ligant hinc vincula ferri 

Atque illinc naves, ſteteruntque ad pralia nexe ; 

Nec jaculo, aut longe certatur arundine fuſa, 

Cominus C gladio terreſtria pralia miſcent. 

Chain d faſt with Irons both the Navies ſtand, 

No Blood the Darts and flying Weapons ſpill, 

With Swords, they cloſely join'd, begin to kill, | 
Sometimes for want of Irons they ſo fix'd their Oars, as thereby to 
hinder their Enemies from retreating ſo we read in Lacan (6); 

Seque tenent remis, toto ſtetit æquore bellum, 

The Ships they hold with Oars, and all around 

The Face of horrid War appears, —— 


This ſort of Combat was not unlike a Siege, where the ſtronger Par- 
ty prevailing over their Enemies, enter'd their Veſſels by laying 


— 
—— e wich 
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i between them, and having kill'd, or taken Priſoners all 
=p Arms, ſeiz d and d away their Ships. is 

When a Town was belieg'd by Sea, they us'd to environ its Walls 
and Harbour with Ships rang'd in Order from one fide of the Shoar 
to the other, and ſo cloſely join'd together by Chains and Bridges on 
which arm'd Men were plac'd, that without breaking their Order, 
there could be no Paſſage from the Town to the Sea; this 
Diodorus calls 7e5y ue (a). The better to prevent any Attempts of 

he Beſieg d, Demetrius is {aid to have invented a fort of Boom arm'd 

with Spikes of Iron which ſwam upon the Waters; this he plac'd at 
the Mouth of the Harbour of Rho. when he beſieg d that City (5). 
Sometimes they block d up the Harbour, or made a Paſſage to the 
Town by raiſing a vaſt Mole before it, as we read of Alexander in the 
Siege of Tyre (c); or by ſinking Ships fill d with Stones and Sand, as 
we find practis d by the Romans. 

The Attacks were uſually carry'd on by Men — upon Brid 
between the Ships, and thence with Darts and Stones forcing the 55 
ſieg d from their Walls: Thus Alexander in the Siege of Tyre ſo or- 
der d his Gallies, that two of them being joyn'd at the Heads, and the 
Sterns ſomewhat diſtant, Boards and Planks were laid over in the Fa- 
ſhion of Bridges, for Soldiers to ſtand upon, who were in this manner 
row'd cloſe to the Wall, where without any Danger tliey threw Darts 
at their Enemies, being ſhelter'd behind the Foredecks of their own 
Gallies (d). Here alſo, that they might throw their miſſive Weapons 
with greater Advantage, and batter the Walls with their Rams and o- 
ther Engines, erected Towers ſo high as to command the City- 
walls, from which having repel'd the Defenders, they by this Means 
had Opportunity to deſcend by Ladders. 

The beſieg d were not at a loſs for ways of defeating theſe Strata - 

s; the Ships link'd together they pull'd aſunder with Iron Hooks, 

Paſſage to the Town they block d up in the ſame manner the Ene- 
mies had done that of the Harbour, or other ways (e); if they could 
not hinder their Approach, they fail'd not to them with Darts, 
Stones, Fire-balls, melted Pitch or Metals, and many _— 
and laſtly, to trouble you no farther, it was frequent for thoſe in 
Town to deſtroy the Veſſels and Works of the Beſiegers by Fire-ſhips, 
as we find done by the Tyrians (f), who taking a large Veſſel, put a 
great Quantity of Ballaſt into the Stern, cover'd the Head with Pitch, 
Tar and Brimſtone, then by the Help of Sails and Oars t her 
cloſe to the Macedonian Fortreſs, w . i 
Matter on Fire; they retreated into Boats prepar d for that purpoſe; the 
Fire immediately ſeiz d the Towers of the Fortification, and by the Help 
of Torches and Fire- brands caſt by thoſe in the Boats, the Work it 
took Fire, and that vaſt Pile on which ſo much Time and Labour had 
been beſtow d, was in a few Moments quite demoliſh'd. The Uſe of 
n the Rhodians in Diodorus the 
al 2 : 


() Lib. XII. (6) Diodorus Lib. XX. („) Curtins Lib, Iy. (4) Lm ö 
ibidem. (e) Thucydides Lib, VII, (F) Cyrrixs Lib, IV, (4) AS 
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CHAP, XX © 


Of the Spoils, Military Rewards, Puniſh- 
ments, &c. 


Ictory being obtain d, the Conquerors rode Home triumph 
V laden with the Spoils of their Chemie and dragging i tos 
the captive Ships, as appears from the Inſtances of Alcibiades in 
Plutarch, and Lyſander in Xeno (a): The latter of theſe had 
Crowns or Garlands preſented him by all the confederate Cities of 
Sparta, as he paſs'd by them, which Cuſtom was conſtantly practis d 
by the Grecians, from whom it ſeems to have been deriv'd to Rome: 
or was the Admiral, or the Soldiers and Mariners (5) only adorn'd 
with Garlands, but their Ships were likewiſe bedeck'd with them (c); 
whereby the Rhodians were once reduc'd to extreme Danger; for their 
Enemies having made themſelves Maſters of their Ships, crown'd them 
with Lawrel, and entering them, were receiv'd with great Joy into 
Rhodes (d); which Stratagem was frequently practis d in Greece (e). 
Nor were they beautify'd with Garlands only, but hung likewiſe about 
with Wrecks and broken Pieces of the Ships deſtroy d in Battel, eſpe- 
cially the C ee drporiaie xipvuCa, and other ornamental Parts, 
which the Conquerors were induſtrious in procuring to grace their Tri- 
umphs; whence of Hector threatning the Grecian Fleet with Deftru- 
ction, Homer lays, | 


red ra 38 nay Leu deg GU . 


Theſe they call'd &xpoT1ecz, and to deprive a Ship of them dx peſln- 
exdZew (F). In this Manner the Victors return d Home, fi ling the 
Sea with their Shouts, Acclamations and Hymns; which were ſweeten'd 
by the Harmony of Muſical Inſtruments, as appears from the Example 
of Lyſander in Plutarch. 
| Being receiv d into the City, they went ſtraightway into the Tem- 
les of the Gods, where they dedicated the choiceſt of their Spoils: 
hus we read, that the Syracuſians having defeated the Athenians and 
the Rhodians after a Victory over Demetrius, filld the Temples of their 
Gods with Wrecks of Ships. Nor was it unuſual to preſent entire 
veſſels to them; for we find that Phormio having overcome the Lace» 
demonians, conſecrated a Ship to Neptune (g); and the Grecians after 
their great Vi over the Perſians at Salamis, are reported to have 
dedicated three Phœnician Triremes (+) f 
Having paid their Complement to the Gods, the Remainder of 
their Spoils they beſtow'd in the Portico's, and other publick Places 


(0% Rigor. Lib. . (4) Polyanus Lib. IV. () Diedern Lib. XIII. (4) V+ 
erwvins Lib. II. cap. VIII. (.) Polyanns. (F) Xenophon Hiſt, Lib. VI. Di 
am Lib. XII. (6) Herederns Lib. vin, 5 1 
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of their City, to e the Memory of their Victory: To which End 
they ir Chip 6 with Statues, Inſcriptions, and Trophies, 
the laſt of which were ſometimes erected in their own but 

more frequently near the Place where they had overthrown their E- 

nemies, and were adorn'd with Arms, and broken Wrecks of Ships, 

which for that Reaſon were look'd on as a Sign and Teſtimony of 

Victory; thus we are told by Thucydides (a), that in a Fight between 

the Athenians and Corinthians, where both Parties made Pretenſions to 

Victory; the former were by moſt eſteem'd to have the juſt Title to 

it, as having poſſeſs d themſelves of their Enemy's Wrecks; and King 

Philip, tho worſted by Attalus, yet becauſe he made a ſhift to k 

his Fleet amongſt the adverſe Party's Wrecks, would have —— 

the World that the Day was his own (6). 

Theſe were the Principal of the Rewards peculiar to thoſe who had 
ſerv'd their Country by Sea; others they ſeem alſo to have been fre- 
quently honour'd with, which being common to thoſe who had been 
uſeful in other Stations, may be more properly referr'd to other Places, 
where I have already treated of them. The chief of their Puniſh- 
ments was whipping with Cords, which was ſometimes inflicted on 
Criminals having their lower Parts within the Ship, and their Heads 
thruſt out of Port-holes, and hanging into the Sea. Thus one Scylax, 
Maſter of a Myndian Veſſel, was treated by Megabetes for not — 
careful to keep Watch and Ward (c). nas ; 

There ſeems to have been a Puniſhment by which Offenders were 
ty'd with Cords to a Ship, and dragg'd in the Waters till they were 
drown'd; in which manner Scylla was treated by Minos, atter ſhe had 
betray'd to him her Father and Kingdom. 

5 5 were thrown alive into the Sea, as we read of Jonas the 
phet. eee ren 
Avavudy or, or ſuch as refus d to ſerve at Sea after a lawful Sum- 

mons, were at Athens themſelves and their Poſterity condemn'd to &- 

Tivit, Ignominy or Disfranchiſement (d), of which Puniſhment I 

have ſpoken in one of the former Books. 

Areas ru, Deſerters, werenot only bound with Cords and whipp's, 

as Demoſthenes reports, but had their Hands likewiſe cut off, as we are 

inform'd by Suidas. | ES a 


— 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAP. L 


Of the Care the Greecians had of Funerals, 
and of Perſons deſtitute thereof. 


& LU TO was the firſt who inſtructed the Grecian: 
(a) in the Manner of performing their laſt Offices 
to the Deceas'd, which gave Occaſion to the Inven- 
E tors of Fables to aſſign him a vaſt and unbounded 
Empire in the Shades below, and conſtitute him ſu- 
preme Monarch of all the Dead. And ſince there 
Eis ſcarce any uſeful Art, the Inventor whereof was 

not reckon'd amongſt the Gods, and beliey'd to 

tronize and preſide over thoſe Artificers he had 
inſtructed ; no Wonder it he who taught the rude and unciviliz'd Ages 


* 
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what Reſpect, what Ceremonies were due to the Dead, had the Ho- 
nour to be number d amongſt the Deities of the firſt Quality, ſince the 
Duties belonging to the Dead were thought of far greater Importance, 
and the Negſect of them a Crime of a blacker Character than thoſe 
requir'd by the Living: For the Dead were ever held ſacred and invio- 
able even amongſt the maſt barbarous Nations; to defraud them of a- 
ny due Reſpect was a greater and more unpardonable Sacrilege, than 
ro ſpoil the Temples of the Gods; their Memories were preſery'd with 
a religious Care and Reverence, and all their Remains honour'd with 
Worſhip and Adoration; Hatred and Envy themſelves were put to Si- 
lence, for it was thought a Sign of a cruel and inhuman Diſpoſition to 
ſpeak evil of the Dead, and | age Revenge beyond the ew | no 
Provocation was thought ſufficient to warrant ſo foul an Action, the 
higheſt Affronts from themſelves whilſt alive, or afterwards from their 
Children, were eſteem'd weak Pretences for diſturbing their Peace. Of- 
fenders of this kind were not only branded with Diſgrace and Infamy, 
but by Solon's Laws incurr'd a ſevere Penalty (a). 

But of all the Honours paid to the Dead, the Care of their Funeral 
Rites was the greateſt and moſt neceſſary; for theſe were look'd upon 
as a Debt ſo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to diſcharge it, were thought 
accurs'd ; hence the Romans call d them juſta, the Grecians Sizau-s 
voprnay vou!Copuen, E S. ior, &c. all which Words imply rac 
jnviolable Obligations which Nature has laid upon the Living to take 
Care of the Obſequies of the Dead. And no Wonder if they were 
thus ſolicitous about the Interment of the Dead, ſince they were ſtrong- 
ly poſſeſs d with an Opinion, that their Souls could not be admitted in- 
to the Elyſian Shades, but were forc'd to wander deſolate and without 
Company, till their Bodies were committed to the Earth (6); and if 
they never had the good Fortune to obtain human Burial, the Time of 
their Excluſion from the common Receptacle of the Ghoſts was no leſs 
than an hundred Years; whence in moſt of the Poets we meet with 
— ueſts of dying Men, or their Ghoſts after Death, for this 

avour: Iwill only give you one out of Homer (c). who introduces the 

Soul of Elpenor earneſtly beſeeching Ulyſſes to perform his Funeral-Rites; 
Nun d os F omivey yerdCopa, & wapeoraor, 
Ile55 T dNxu, th ares, os bree ru b, 
Tna:uays , oy wivoy evi ueyaporory =, ,s. 
Mi  4#Aausoy, dFat]oy 1wy v xd])hraray 
Nec eis, mi 701 Tt de pint Yee ate. 
When homewards bound th' infernal Shades you quit, 
Don't me unhappy Wretch, my Friend, forg&. 
If ought of dear Concern you've left behind, 
With Zeal tow'rd me, let that affect your Mind: £ 
If aged Sire, your Wife, or hopeful Heir can bind, 


„ 


i. 
2 — 


(a) Demeſthen. Orat, in Leptin, Plutarchus Solane, () Homerm Iliad. V. () 
04. N. v. 66, 72. 


1 Let 
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Let Dirge and Burial ſolemnize my Fate, 
Leſt I ſhou'd prove to th' Gods a Reprobate: 
This, this I beg, this earneſtly implore, 
Thus will my Soul tv Bliſs be wafted o'er. J. A. 


This was the Reaſon why of all Imprecations, the greateſt was to 
wiſh that a Perſon might 27a9@- x xo, i. e. die deſti. 
tute of Burial; and of all Forms of Death the moſt terrible was that by 
Shipwreck, as wherein the * was ſwallowed up by the Deep; 
whence Ovid, tho willing to reſign his miſerable Life, yet prays 2. 
gainſt this Death; 

Demite naufragium, mors mihi munus erit. 
Death would my Soul from anxious Troubles eaſe, 
But that I fear to periſh by the Seas. 


Wherefore, when they were in Danger of being caſt away, it was cu- 
ſtomary to faſten to ſome Part of their Body the moſt precious of all 
their Stores, with a Direction to the firſt that found their dead Corpſes, 
if the Waves chanc'd to rowl them to the Shoar, entreating of him the 
Favour of an human Burial, and proffering what they carry d about them 
as a Reward, or deſiring him to expend ſome Part of it upon their Fu- 
neral (a) Rites, and accept the reſt himſelf. But tho the Carcaſe brought 

it by 


no Reward along with it, yet was it not therefore lawful to paſs 
neglected, and deny it what was look'd on as a Debt to all ind; 
for not only the Athenian Laws forbad fo great an Act of Inhumanity 


(5), but in all Parts of Greece it was look d upon as a great Provocation 


to the Infernal Gods, and a Crime that would call up certain V ce 
from the Regions below (c): nor could the guilty Perſon be freed from 
the Puniſhment of his Offence, or admitted to converſe with Men, or 
worſhip the Gods, but was look'd upon as profane and polluted, till he 
had undergone the accuſtom'd Purifications, and appeas'd the incens'd 
Deities. Yet it was not always requir'd that all Funeral Solemni- 
ties ſhould be nicely perform'd, which the Haſte of Travellers that 
ſhould light upon the Carcaſe 2 oftentimes not permit, but it was 
ſufficient to caſt Duſt or ſoft upon it three Times together, ac- 
cording to Horace (4); 


Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt morn longa, licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. 

— Over the Corpſe thrice ſprinkle Sand, 

Th' officious Deed will not retard your Haſte, 


Of theſe three Handfuls one at leaſt was thrown upon the Head. 
This, in Caſes of Neceſſity, was look d upon as enough to gain the 
Ghoſt's Admiſſion into Plutos Dominions, and to free ſuch as happen d 


(a) Syneſius Epiſt. Interpretes Hiſtoriæ Apollonii Tyris, Meurſius in Lycophro · 
nis caſſundram v. 367. ( Alanus Var. Hiſt, Lib. v. cap. XIV. (c) Sepboclis 
Scholiaſtes Antigone. (4) Lib. I. Od. XXVII. v. 36. Qzintilianxs Declam. V, 
VI. calius Rhodigiuns Lib. XVII. cap. XX. 2 


< 
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their Bodies from the Fear of being haunted, yet was far from 
ky naar them entire Satisfaction; wherefore, ſuch as had been interr'd 
clandeſtinely, or in haſte and without the cuſto Solemnities. if af- 
terwards good Fortune diſcoyer'd them to any of their Friends, were 
honour'd with a ſecond Funeral, as appears from the Story of Polydorus 
in Virgil, who being murder'd and interr d by Polymmneſtor, does yet 
make his Complaint to ZEneas at his Arrival in Thrace, that his Soul 
could not reſt till his Obſequies were celebrated according to Cuſtom ; 
wherefore the pious Hero 
Inſtaurat funus, animamque ſepulchro 
Condit (a). 
Attends the Rites, and gives the Soul Repoſe 
Within a wiſh'd-for Tomb. 
Nor was it ſufficient to be honour'd with the ſolemn Performance 
of their Funeral Rites, except their Bodies were prepar'd for Burial by 
their Relations, and interr'd in the Sepulchres of their Fathers; the 
Want of which was look d upon by themſelves and their ſurviving 
Friends, as a very great Misfortune, and not much inferior to Death it 
ſelf, as appears from innumerable Teſtimones, of which I ſhall only 
trouble you with the following; the firſt taken from the Epitaph of 
Leonidas the Tarentine, Which runs thus(6); 
Ilex da” ITaring xapar x ed, bn Ts TAE 
IleTens, dr + Het 1tpoTeroy JardTs. 
I trom Tarentum far remote do lie, 
My native Soil, than Death oh worſe Anxiety! 
The ſecond from Electra in Sophocles, who having preſerv d Oreſtes from 
Clytemneſtra, by ſending hi ine a foreign —— and —— Years 
after hearing he had ended his Days there, wiſhes he had rather periſh'd 
at firſt, than after ſo many Years continuance of Life have dy'd from 
Home, and been deſtitute of the laſt Offices of his Friends. Her Words 


ꝛre theſe (c), 
Alipay i & mat, Aeaumeds Kim) 27, 
Ns ogtaoy adpordiy fxAITAY Bio, 
Tlety «5 Fel os u exmeulai xe 
Kaiace Taivdg, xdavacuondar tors 
"OTos Fevay % Th TY nuipe, 
TuuCs r xuvly &rny os u 
Nuy . ex oll, xdT} ys , pvy 
Karas 4Twar Ths Kaoryvitns xa, &c. 
Oh! could I wiſh thou hadſt, unhappy Youth, 
Been ſlain before I ſent thee thus away, 
a) «/Eneid. III. v. 62, & 67. i ib. III. cap. . 
8 £ E 15 2 8 67. (6) Antholog. Erizram. Lib, 11] — XXV, 
M2 Then 
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Then thou hadſt neer theſe doleful Mis'ries felt, 
But dy d in th' Innocence of Infancy; 

Then thou hadſt had one common Sepulture 

With thy dear Father, then thy Siſter's Love 

And Pity ne er wou'd thus have heap'd up Woe: 
Now thou art in a foreign Land depri d 

Of thoſe bleſt Rites thy Friends could once beſtow, 
And as thy Life unhappy was, ſo is alike thy Death. F. A. 


For this Reaſon, ſuch as dy'd in Foreign Countries had uſually their 
Aſhes brought Home and interr'd in the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors, 
or, at leaſt, in ſame Part of their native Country ; it being thought that 
the fame Mother which gave them Life and Birth, was only fit to re- 
ceive their Remains, and afford them a peaceful Habitation after Death. 
Whence ancient Authors afford us innumerable Inſtances of Bodies con- 
vey'd ſometimes by the Command of Oracles, ſometimes by the good 
Will of their Friends, from foreign Countries to the phy of their 
Fathers, and with great Solemnity depoſited there. Thus Theſeus was 
remoy'd from Scyrus to Athens; Oreſtes from Tegea, and his Tiſa- 
menus from Helice to Sparta, and Ariſtomenes (to mention no- more) 
from Rhodes to Meſſene. How far this Cuſtom extended to Soldiers, 
and by whom it was firſt introduc'd into Greece, has been related in 
the precedent Book. 

or was this pious Care limited to Perſons of free Condition, but 
Slaves alſo had ſome Share therein; for we find the Athenian Law-giv- 
er commanding the Magiſtrates call'd Demarchi, under a ſevere Penal x 
to ſolemnize the Funerals not ſo much of Citizens, whoſe Friends Rh 
dom fail'd of paying the laſt Honours, as of Slaves, who frequently 
were deſtitute of decent Burial (a). 

But if any Perſon was backward in paying his dead Friends due Re- 
ſpect, or but ſparing in his Expences upon their Obſequies and Monus 
ments, the Government look'd upon him as void of Humanity and na- 
tural Affection, and thereupon excluded him from bearing any Office of 
Truſt and Honour; for one ſpecial Enquiry concerning the Lives and 
Behaviour of ſuch as appear'd Candidates for the Magiſtracy at Athens, 
was, Whether they had taken due Care in celebrating the Funerals, and 
adorning the Monuments of their Relations (5), Farther, to appear 
gay and pleaſant before the ordinary Time ¶ Mourning expir'd, was 
Matter of no {mall Scandal; for we find it Wobjected 1 to 
Demoſthenes as a Crime of a very heinous Nature, that the Death 
of his only Daughter he facrific'd to the Gods in white Apparel, and 
adorn'd with Garlands, before due Reſpect was paid to the Memory of 
ſuch a Relation. | 
The great Concern they had about Funerals may farther appear from 
the Reſpect paid to Perſons officiating therein: For we find the Cre- 


— 
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(s) Demaoſt. Orat. in Macart, (/) Xenephon de Dict. SocratirLib, II. 
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tan x, who had the Care of Funerals, to have been reve- 
renc'd equally with their Prieſts; and when their Laws permitted to 
ſteal from others, as was likewiſe cuſtomary at Sparta, thoſe Men were 
exempted from the common Calamity, to eonvey away any Part of 
their Goods being look'd on as a kind of —_ (a). : 

Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome ſo — as by their 
Actions whilſt alive, or the aggravating Circumſtances of their Death, 
to be unworthy of all Title to the common Funeral Rites, and ſome to 
any Funeral at all: Such were theſe that follow ; 

1. Publick or private Enemies; for cho it was look d upon as inhu- 
man to deny an Enemy the common Privilege of Nature; yet upon 
ſome extraordinary Provocations we find it practis d by the ancient Gre- 
cians. Homer has introduc'd Ulyſſes threatning Secus therewith (6); 
Hector likewiſe promiſing the ſame Treatment to Patroclus (e), and A. 
chilles revenging his Cruelty by the like Uſage of bim (d). The fame 
poet hath furniſh'd us with ſeveral Inſtances of Heroes made vs? 
piamn3pe, and xuveory oje 75 EAwetz. a Prey to Birds and 
Beaſts. No better Treatment had the Bones of Pyrrhus, Achilles's Son, 
treacherouſly murder'd by Oreſtes (e), 


Sparſa per Ambracias que jcauere vias. 
Which lay diſpers'd about th Ambracian Roads. 


And however this may be thought the Practice of thoſe primitive and 
unciviliz d Mortals, yet there want not Inſtances hereof in more refin d 
Ages; for Lyſander the Spartan Admiral having routed the Athenian 
Fleet, caus'd Philocles one of their Commanders, and to the Number 
of four thouſand Athenian Priſoners to be put to Death, and refus'd to 
give them human Burial(f). 

2. Such as betray d, or conſpir'd againſt their Country (g). On which 
Account Ariſtocrates being convicted of Treaſon againſt the Arcadians, 
was ſton'd to Death, and caſt out of the Bounds of their Country: un- 
bury'd (%); for it was thought but reaſonable that Villains conſpiring 
the Ruin of their Country, ſhould be depriv'd of all Privilege in it. 
Pauſanias likewiſe after he had deliver'd Greece from the Perſians, be- 
ing found upon ſome Diſcontent to maintain a Correſpondence with 
them, was pin'd to Death, and deny'd Burial (i); and the famous Pho- 
cion being unjuſtly condemn'd by the Athenians, as conſpiring to deli- 
ver the Piræeus into their Enemy's Hands, had his Body caſt out of Ar- 
tica, and a ſevere Penalty was decreed againſt any that ſhould honour it 
with Interment (k). So exact they were in the Obſervation of this 
Cuſtom, that when the Peſtilence rag d at Athens, and the Oracle gave 


—_—— 


(a) Plutarchus Gree, Quæſt. XXI. (i) Iliad. J. (e) Iliad. T. (d) Tliad. x". 
0 Ovid, in Ibin. v. 3e 4. (F) Pauſanias Beoticis p. 591. Edit. Hanov, (C) 
Diodorus Siculus Lib. XVI. cap. VI. (h) Pauſanias Meſſen'cis. (i) Plutarchus 
G gy ( Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos Phocione, Valerius Maximus Lib, V. 
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out, that the only Remedy was to fetch Themiſtocles's Bones from Mag- 
neſia, they refus d to do it publickly, but conveying them privately, and 
as it were by ſtealth, hid hem in the Ground. Amongſt the Betrayers 
of their Country, we may reckon thaſe who were not active in de- 
fending it; for they were likewiſe frequently deny'd human Burial. 
Hence Hector is introduc'd by the Poet, p nes the this Puniſhment ta 
all who would not help him in deſtroying the Grecian Fleet (a), | 


Ca dS oc 
X IF ab 


Ov q © you drdr Ne veov irhpwbt voiow, 
Ab ot $4yeTw pnTiaouer A vv Toy ys 
Tyomi c yroTal T5 mv%zs MAdy wrt $24vTa, 

M Kuvis <puect 77:4 4540 nueTipors. 

He that for Spoil and Plunder of the War 

Dares lag behind, and not in haſte repair 

To th' Argive Fleet, as ſoon as known, ſhall die; 

nd 
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His Carcaſe deny'd Fun'ral Rites ſhall lie 
A Prey for rav nous Currs, a Mark of Infamy. 


Some Scholiaſts would have this the firſt Example of the Practice I am 

ſpeaking of; but Homer ſufficiently refutes this Opinion by making A- 

n threaten the ſame Puniſhment to the Grecians in the ſecond 
ad (6); | 


Oy d x &you ener 38 pdyns £3aora vonow 
MiuvdCey a> vv xoporioww, & of rela 
Apxtoy £a6 TH QUYtev Kuvas, id" ol. 
When to the Fight brisk Cornets ſound, Alarms, 
That ſneaking Soul who then lays down his Arms, 
And ſculks about the Navy out of Fear 
Of any Danger from th' impending War, 
Shall be an Outcaſt for the Birds of Prey, | 
And hungry Dogs as mercileſs as they. F. 4 


Before this Inſtance, Palamedes, being condemn'd as a Trayter by the 
Treachery of Ulyſſes, had wanted Burial, had not Achilles and Ajax ad- 
ventur d to pay him that Office in Oppoſition to Agamemnon s Com- 
mands. Nor was the Cuſtom begun here, for in the former Age we 
find Antigone bury'd alive by Creon for interring her Brother Polynices, 
by whoſe Means the famous War againſt Thebes was carry'd on, which 
is the Subject of Sophocles's Antigone. 

3. To theſe we may ſubjoyn Tyrants, who were always look'd on 
2s Enemies of their Country, and us'd in the ſame manner with thoſe 
that endeavour'd to betray it to foreign Powers, there being no Diffe- 
rence between a Domeſtick and Foreign Slavery. So the Pherean 
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ſlain Alexander, who had cruelly 'd them, threw his 
e to the s; and Plutarch obſerves that this was not a late or 


of Homer (a), where Neſtor tells Telemachus, that had Menelaus 


Paſſ: ; 
found Egiſthus alive after his Murder of Agamemnon, and Tyranny o- 
ver the Myceneans, he would not have vouchſaf d him Burial (6); 


Ei C A wv} i poi AT 
Areeidngs Tpoiy dev i C Me-, 

To x8 0 dd Favors yurbs emi ν ty devs 
Ax de TW e Ke, Te H P Kata av 
Kd ey rd as de O, eit x T1; wiv 
KU u⁴e r Axatadd e. 

If the bold Murd'rer had his Fate ſurviv'd, 

When Menelaus from Troy's Siege arriv'd, 

What Ills would then attend his Ghoſt and Name, 
When Menelaus ſwoll'n with Vengeance came? 
None e er his Fall ſhould mourn, his Fate lament, 
But leſt his Body fhou'd the City taint, 

Remote on {ſome wide Plain it ſhou'd be caſt 

For Dogs and Vultures to regale and feaſt. F. A, 


The Myceneans were not inſenſible of the Wrongs they had ſuffer'd by 
him, and thinking him unworthy of an honourable Funeral, caſt him 
with the Adultereſs Chytæmneſtra out of the City, and there inter d 
them (c). 

4. On the fame Account, ſuch as were guilty of Self-murder, for- 
feited their Right to decent Burial, and were clancularly depoſited inthe 
Ground without the accuſtom'd Solemnities; for they were look'd on 
23 Enemies to their Country, whoſe Service they deſerted (4). For 
which Reaſon Ajax the Son of Telamor, was not reduc'd to Aſhes, as 
the Cuſtom was, but privately interr*d; it being declar d by Calchas to 
be 2 Profanation of the holy Element, to conſume in it the Bodies of 
ſuch as had occaſion'd their own Death (e). After the Battel of Pla- 
tææ, when the Bodies of the Slain were honour'd with the accuſtom'd 
Solemnities, Ariſtodemus alone, who was generally confeſs d to have 
acquitted himſelf in the Fight with the greateſt Valour of any Man in 
the Army, lay unregarded, becauſe he ſcem'd reſoly'd to ſacrifice his 
Life as an Atonement for the. Diſgrace he had contracted by ſurviving 
his Fellow-Soldiers at Thermopyle (f). Yet to put a Period to their 
Lives on juſt Occaſions, ſeems rather to have been the reputed Effect 
of a neceſſary and laudable Courage, than any way criminal or blames» 


— 
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(a) Lib. de Homero. (6) Odyſſ. Y. v. 256. (c) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. (d) 
Ariſtoteles Ethic. Nicomac, Lib. V. cap. II. (e) Phileſtratus Heroicis, (F) He- 
rodotus Calliop, cap, LXX. 
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worthy. Demoſthenes and Hannibal are ſaid to have been conſtantly, 
provided of an effectual Poiſon to diſpatch themſelves with, before 
they ſhould fall into their Enemies Hands. Cato, Cleopatra, Brutus, 
Otho, and ſeveral others have not at all lefſen'd their Eſteem and Character 

in the Heathen World by becoming their own Executioners. Plato him- 
ſelf, when he commands thoſe only, who out of Cowardice and un- 
manly Fear butcher'd themſelves, to be interr'd in loneſome and deſo- 
late Places without the ordinary Solemnities, ſeems to excuſe others 
whom he thought compell'd to it by a great Diſgrace, or any unavoid- 
able and incurable Mislertune (a); and 'tis no wonder if Epicureans, 
who expected no future State, and Stoicks who thought all Things to 
lie under an irreſiſtible Neceſſity, purſuant to their Principles, aban- 
don'd themſelves over to ſuch fatal Courſes. Many other Inſtances 
may be produc'd not only from the Grecians and Romans, but the In- 
dian Philoſophers, and almoſt the whole Heathen World. 

5. To theſe we may add Villains guilty of Sacrilege (5), to interr 
whom was an Affront to the Deities they had robb'd. The Gods were 
ſometimes thought to inflict this Puniſhment on ſuch Malefactors; 
wherefore Archidamus the Spartan King being ſlain in Italy, and de- 
priv'd of Burial, Pauſanias (c)concludes it was a Judgment upon him for 
aſſiſting the Phociars in pillaging the City and Temple of the Delphians. 

6. Perſons kill'd with Lightning, who being thought hateful to the 
Gods, were bury'd apart by themſelves, leſt the Aſhes of other Men 
ſhould receive Pollution from them. Whence Adraſtus in Euripides, 
ſpeaking of Capaneus, faith, NY 


H veel, ic ws vExgoy, Var e, 4 

Shall he apart be bury d as accurs d? | ; 

Some will have them to be interr'd in the Place where they dy'd (4); 4 
others collect out of Plautarch's 3 that they had no Interment, $ 
but were ſuffer'd to rot in the Place where they fell, to which it was . 
unlawful for any Man to approach: Whence Perſius (e), i IF 

. a . 3 
Trifle jaces lucis, evitandumque bidental. = 

A direful Inſtance of Fove's Wrath you lie, E: 


And whom, being Thunder-ſtruk, none dare come nigh. 4 


For this Reaſon the Ground was bedg'd in, left any Perſon ſhould un- | 
' awares contract Pollution from it. It may be obſery'd in general, That | 5k 
all Places ſtruck with Thunder were avoided (F), arid fenc'd round, 2 


6 
= 


(a) De Legibus Lib. 1X. (6) Dioderus Siculus Biblioth. Lib. x VI. cap. VI. (0 
Laconicis p. 178. Edit. Had. (d) Artemiderus Lib. II. cap. VIII. (e) Sir. II. v. 
27. (f) Plutarchus Pyrrho. „„ bl. top Sr Jon | 
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of a Fancy, that Jupiter having taken ſome Offence, fix d u 
= that Mark of u esu. Fe 

7. Thoſe who waſted their Patrimony, forfeited their Right of be- 
ing bury'd in the Sepulchres of their Fathers: Whence we find Demo- 
critus to have been in Danger of wanting a Burial-place, for ſpending 
his paternal Inheritance in Travel to foreign Countries, and ſearching 
after the Myſteries of Nature (a). 

8. To theſe we may ſubjoyn ſuch as dy'd in Debt, whoſe Bodies be- 
long'd at Athens to their Creditors, and could not claim any Right to 
human Burial, till Satisfaction was made. Whence tis reported, That 
Cimon had no other Method to redeem his Father Miltiades's Body, but 
by taking his Debt and Fetters upon himſelf. 

9. Some Offenders who ſuffer d capital Puniſkment, were likewiſe 
depriv d of Burial; thoſe eſpecially who dy'd upon the Croſs, or were 
impal'd, whom they frequently permitted to be devour'd by Beaſts and 
Birds of Prey. To which Cuſtom there is an Alluſion in Horace (6), 


Non hominem occidi; non paſces in cruce corvos. 


With impious Hands I ne'er flew th' Innocent: 
Therefore to feed the Crows is not your Puniſhment, 


Juvenal allo mentioneth the ſame Cuſtom (c), 
Vultur jumento, & canibus, crucibuſhue reliftis, 


Ad fetus properat, partemque cadaveris affert. 
Where Croſſes and contagious Murrain are, 
Vultures in Flocks moſt greedily repair, 

And to their craving Young thence Food they bear, 


The Interpreters of Fables will have Promethens's Puniſhment to be an 
Emblem of this. If the Carcaſe was ſpar d by the Beaſts, it common- 
ly remain'd = wy the Croſs or Pale, till the Weather conſum'd and pu- 
trify'd it, Thus Silius reports of the Scythians (d): 


At gente in Sythica ſuffixa cadavera truncis 
Lenta dies ſepelit, putri liquentia tabo. 
Delinquents Carcaſes in Scythia were 
Impald, until corrupted by the Air, 


The putrid Fleſh did drop and ſhrink away, 
And the Bones moulder'd by a long Decay. FA 


7— 


_—_— 


_ 


(a) Diogenes Laertins Democrite, (9 Lib, I. Epiſt. XVI. (c) Sat. XV1. 


Nor 
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Nor was this inhuman Cuſtom is d in that barbarous Nation 


Oar only, 
but by thoſe who made greater ions to Ci and good Man- 
_—_ may appear road, er Dream of . who fan. 


cy'd ſhe ſaw her Fathers Face wafh'd by Jupiter, and anointed by the 
Sun; which was accompliſh'd not | » when he was hung upon 
the Croſs, and expos'd to the Rain and Sun-beams (a). Hither alſo 
may be referr'd the Anſwer of Theodorus the Philoſopher, who being 
threaten'd Crucifixion by King Ly/anachus, reply d, it was all one 
to him to be above or beneath the Ground (5). | 


10. In ſome Places it was cuſtomary to interr the Bodies of Infants 
who had no Teeth, without conſuming them to Aſhes (e); to which 
Cuſtom Juvenal has this Alluſion (4), | 


| Nature imperio gemimus, cum funus adults 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi. 


When a young Lady brisk and gay is dead 

As ſoon as ripe ſhe ſeems for th nuptial Bed, 

And when an Infant not yet fit to burn, 

Is bury'd, who relents not, who forbears to mourn? F. A 


If Perſons who had incurr'd publick Hatred, had the good Fortune 
to obtain human Burial, it was cuſtomary to leap upon their Tombs, 


and caſt Stones at them, in token of Deteſtation and Abhorrence : 
Which Practice is mention'd by Euripides (e); | | 


KIFpoTtxe TAP, 3 
IIeręoig T5 Atve wynua Adivev πνντ. 


He leaps upon his Parents Tomb, 
And in Deriſion batters it with Stones. 


Nor was it unfrequent to puniſh notorious Offenders by 
their Remains out of their Retirement, and depriving them of the 
Graves to which they had no juſt Pretenſion, as may appear from ſe- 
yeral Inſtances. i 

Sacrilegious Perſons were commonly thus treated. A remarkable 
Inſtance whereof we find at Athens, where Cylo, an ambitious Noble. 
man, having ſeiz d the Cittadel, and being there ſtraitly beſieg d, found 
Means to eſcape with his Brother, leaving his Accomplices to the Mer- 
cy of the Beſiegers; they fled therefore for Protection to the Altars, 
whence there was no Method to draw them, but by promiſing them 
Pardon: But no ſooner had they left their Sanctuaries, when the Magi 


— 


— ——— 


(a) Herod. Thalia. (b) cicero Tuſe. 2ueft. Lib, I. (c) Plinius Nat. Hift, 
Lib. VII. (4) Satir. XV. v. 139, (e) Electra. g 
ſtrates 
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| contrary to their Covenant, put them to Death; upon which 

| ge Pi were afterwards coy ob and baniſh'd, the Deities fo 

commanding: Nor was this alone to Divine Vengeance, 

till their Graves were rifled, and their Remains, which had been con- 
yey'd into Attica, caſt out of the Country (a). 

Traitours were condemn'd to the ſame Puniſhment; which appears 
as from ſeveral other Inſtances, ſo from Phrynichus the Athenian, who 
being arraign'd, and condemn'd for Treaſon, ſome Time after his Fune - 
ral, his Tomb was open'd, and his Reliques thrown out of Attica (b). 

The fame was ſometimes practis d upon Enemies, when their Ma- 
lice and Fury were extended beyond the ordinary Bounds of Martial 
Law, and hurry'd them on to deſpoil the facred Temples, and commit 
unſufferable Villanies; otherwiſe thus to treat a lawful and honourable 
Enemy, was always cenſur d as barbarous and inhuman. 

But above all it ſeems to have been the Fate of Tyrants, who were 
eſteem'd of all other ſavage Beaſts the moſt hurtful and pernicious to 
Mankind: Wherefore we are told by Plutarch (c), that Dio was ex- 
tremely cenſur d for hindring the Syracuſians from breaking up the 
Tomb of the elder Dionyſius, and ſcattering his Bones: Periander the 
Corinthian Tyrant (by ſeme reckon'd amongſt the ſeven Wiſe Men) to 
prevent his incens'd 1 from venting their Fury upon his Reliques, 
contriv'd this Method; he commanded two young Men to walk in the 
Depth of the Night in; a certain Path, and killing the firſt Man wy 
met, to bury him privately ; to diſpatch and interr theſe he commiſ- 
ſion'd four, after whom he ſent others, and after theſe a greater Force 
to treat the former in the ſame manner; whereby it came to paſs that 
the Tyrant himſelf, meeting the firſt Pair, was interr'd in a Place un- 
known to any Man (d). 9 
Other Methods were likewiſe us d to ſecure Peace te their Aſhes, 
the Diſturbance whereof was look d on as the higheſt Affront, and the 
greateſt Misfortune in the World: To inſtance, we find Medea in Ex- 


ripides reſolving to bury her Sons in Juno Acraas Temple, hoping that 
dle Holes of the Place would protect them from the Malice of her 
Enemies (e), 


ie e Tid" ys αννα Reed, 
$:puo” £5 Hpas TewWOr Arpatas 352" 

Ng jun Tis duTes 0A uior raduCeion, 
TojuCss avacmay, 


Affronts and Contumelies to prevent, 
And that tfleir Sepulehres mayn't be defac d. 
I will my ſelf give Burial to my Sons 
In F:aw0's Temple at th' Acropolis 
She preſides over. F. 4 


* — 


(a) Plutarchus de ſera Numinis vindicta. (b) Lycargus Orat. in Leocratem. 
(c) Dione, (d) Diogenes Laertins Periandre, (e) Meder. v. * 
: 8 et” 7 : , ; +1 j H A p ; 
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CHAP, I. 
Of the Ceremonies in Sickneſs, and Death, 


HEN any Perſon was ſeiz d with a dangerous Diſtemper, it 
was uſual to fix oyer his Door a Branch of Rhamn * i 


rel-Trees : Which Cuſtom is mention d by Laertius in his Life 
of Bion the Boriſthenite ; | 
Pdproy re, Y xAdJdov Sapris 
Trip Jule EOnxer 
Aras Ja parc, i Hyd, 
END &v uTepyas. 
Bion the Poſt of's Door doth grace 
With Rhamn and Daphne's Plant; 
For Fear of Death in his ſad Caſe, 
He nothing now will want. Fo 
The former of theſe Plants ſeems deſign'd to keep off evil Spirits; a. 
inſt which it was reputed a ſovereign Amulet; and on that account 


metimes joyn'd with the Epithet @aeZizaxCr, as in this Fragment 
of Euphorio, | 


AAS Inakoy Que Pajpror. 


Produc'd the Rhamn, againſt miſchievous Ills 
An Antidote, 


The Lawrel was joyn'd to it to render the God of Phyſick propitious, 


who, they thought, could defign no Harm to any Place where he 


found the Monument of his beloved Daphne. Theſe Boughs they term'd 


aTlws; (a). 

It may not be improper to obſerve in this Place, that all ſudden 
Deaths ot Men were imputed to Apollo; whence Hector having lain 
unbury'd twelve Days, and being by the ſpecial Favour of Heaven pre- 
ſery'd freſh and free from Corruption, Hecuba reſembles him to one 
Deal, not of a ling ring and wearing Diſtemper, but by a ſudden Death; 
the former being thin and conſum'd away, the latter fat and fleſhy (6); 


Nuy u Hf i pe ij eg T%o0ar0 e MY 4p010! 
Kg, Ty ire, iy % dpyveiro= Or Arb 
Olic eayavois Bινν,—Uu Emo h . xatimegyty. 


— — 


a 


* 


(s) Etymelegici Auctot. (6) Tliad. d. v. 757, e 
| Now. 
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Now freſh and glowing e en in Death thou art, 
And fair as he who falls by Phæbus Dart. 


The ſudden Death of Women was attributed to Diana; whence Glay- 
cus in the ſame Poet ſpeaking of Hippodamia (a), 


Thy 5 yoawrartun e Apreurs Lx. 
Incens'd Diana her depriv'd of Life. 


Again, Achilles wiſhes that Briſeis had been ſnatch'd away by a ſud- 
den Death, rather than have been the Occaſion of Diſſenſion between 
him and Agamenmon (6); 


Thu bee oy vieot naTarTduly ADT Hi, 
Haar N i tyor d“ Avproady bnioar. 
Oh that Diana her had kill'd on Board, 

When firſt I cry d her, Lyrneſſus overthrow'd. 


The Poet has explain'd his own Meaning in another Place (c); where 


Eumaus reports, that in the Iſle of Syria the Inhabitants never die of 
lingring Diſtempers, but being a vd U a good old Age, drop into 
their Graves without any previous Torment; 

Tlcipn q d Tors Sper iokpytTans 8 Tis aAAN 

Nac i ouytph awacrai Sencior Hp olg. 

: An' dre NeZT KOO, Foy x7) BUA dav93porar, 

EaxS@y dpyveiroZO- Anianuy ApTE⁰j, vv, 

Ois &yavors Centeary Emu ont naTtTegvey. 

No Plague, no Famine does their Lives impair, 

No pois nous Ills thoſe happy Mortals fear; 

Healthy and ſtrong they ſee the Verge of Age, 

Then venerably old they quit the Stage; 

Apollo and Diana ſtop their Breath, 

Shooting unerring Shafts well fraught with Death. F. A. 
Again; Ulyſes enquires of his Mother in the Regions below, whether 
de gn he under A tedious Diſeaſe, or Dime's Hand (4); 

AN de, Nl Ted's ir, x, dTpexias AD ON, 

Tis vd 0s H iSdpacs Tammany tO $2a7d4Tuo, 

H Joarxy vzo@r, i ApTemis loxaidicy 

ole &yevoi; ,a brotyorfun naTTeprty 


(a) Iliad. 2. v. 203. (+) Iliad, *. v. 59. ( Od. 6. v. 406. (4 
Cay X's Ve I70, This 


/ 


. * * 
8 
Fa...” PP; 
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This I deſire, dear Mother, you'd relate, 

By what unhappy Deſtiny, what Fate 

You poſted hither to this gloomy Coaſt; 

And all th Endearments of the World have loſt; 

Whether Diana with relentleſs Dart, 

(That ſportful Deity) transfix d your Heart, 

Or elſe you did your vital Breath expire 

By ling ring Pain, or peſtilential Fire? J. A. 
Other Inſtances may be produc'd to the ſame purpoſ e: The Ground of 
this Opinion was Le being uſually taken for the Sun, and Diana 
for the Moon; which Planets were believ d to have a great Influence 
on human Life (a). : 

All dead Perſong were thought to be under the Juriſdiction of the 

Infernal Deities, and therefore no Man could reſign his Life, till ſome 
of his Hairs were cut to conſecrate him to them: Hence Euripides in- 


troduces Death with a Sword going to cut off ſome of the Hair of Alceſtic, 
whom the Fates had adjudg d to die inſtead of her Husband Admerus(6); 


H Y wy dre eis & d Sous, 

Treix e d i aurTly, ©; xatiptop ige. 

I:29s 38 0 F x7 es Iran, 

Orv rd HNO xl dyvicer rel xa · 

I'm come to looſe the brittle Tie of Life, 

And ſend her to th Infernal Manſions hence: 

This Sword is to initiate the Rites 

By cutting off the Fatal Lock, on which 

Lies the laſt Struggle of her panting Breath. F. 4. 


Which gp is imitated by Virgil (c), where he tells us that Dido, rid- 
l 


oY . o 4 
. * — - * 
4 l - 
SY Fr” a »4 
* - 


ding her {elf out of the World before her Time, had not her Hair cut 
off b Proſerpina, and therefore ſtruggl'd ſome Time, as unable to re- 
fign * Life, till Iris was commiſſion d from Juno to do her that kind 


Office (4); | 

Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miſerata dolorem, 
Difficileſque obitus, Irin demiſit Olympo, 

Qua luctantem animam, nexoſque reſolveret artus ; 
Nam qui nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 

Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore, 
Nondum illi flauum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco: 


FI 


(a) Heraclides (vel potius Heraclitus) Ponticus de Allegor. Homer, Enſtathin+ 


Iliad, &. v. 2056. & 1l.n.v. 59, &c. (b) Alceſtid. v. 74. ( Macrobins Satur- 


Ergo 


nal. Lib. v. cap. XIX. (4) Antid IV. v. 694» 
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Ergo Iris erqceis per crlum roſcida pennis, 

Mille rrahens varios adverſo ſole colores, 

Devolar, & ſupra caput aſtitit ; . Hunc ego Diti 

« Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo.“ 

Sic ait, & dextra crinem ſecat; omnis & una 

Dilapſus calor, atque m ventos vita receſſit. 

Then Juno grieving that ſhe ſnou d ſuſtain 

A Death fo lingring, and fo full of Pain, 

Sent Iris down to free her from the Strife 

Of lab'ring Nature, and diſſolve her Life; 

For ſince ſhe dy d, not doom'd by Heay'ns Decree, 

Or her own Crime, but human Caſualty, 

And Rage of Love, that plung'd her in Deſpair, 

The Siſters had not cut the topmoſt Hair, 

(Which Proſerpine and they can only know) 

Nor made her ſacred to the Shades below; 

Downward the various Goddeſs took her Flight, 

And drew a thouſand Colours from the Light ; 

Then ſtood above the dying Lover's Head, 

And faid, © I thus devote thee to the Dead; 

«* This Off ring to th infernal Gods I bear. 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal Hair, 

The ſtruggling Soul was loos'd, and Life diſſolv'd in Air. c 

Mr. Dryden. 
What was the Ground of this Opinion, cannot be certainly defin'd; but 
it ſeems not improbable that it proceeded from a Ceremony at Sacrifi- 
ces, wherein they cut ſome of the Hairs from the Victim's Forehead, 
and offer'd them to the Gods as Firſt-fruits of the Sacrifice; whence 
ſome imagine the ame was thought to be done by Death upon Men 
"When they poceiy'd che Pangs of Death i hem, th 
ceiv 0 th com u t 5 

made 4 to Mercury, whoſe Office it was —— theGhoſts 
to the Regions below. An Inſtance hereof we have in a Cean Matron, 
who being about to rid her ſelf of Life by a Draught of Poiſon, firſt 
call'd upon Mercury to grant her a pleaſant Journey, and convey her to 
1 commodious Habitation in Plato's Dominions (a). Theſe Prayers, 
whether offer d to Mercury, or to any other God, were term'd - 
exo; £104, Which is a general Name for all Prayers before any Man's 
Departure, whether by Death, or only to take a Journey (6). 
Their Friends and Relations perceiving them at the Point of reſign- 
ing their Lives, came doſe to the Bed where they lay to bid them fare- 
wel, and catch their dying Words, which they never repeated without 
Reverence, The want of Opportunity to pay this Compliment to He- 


7 Valerius Maximms Lib. II. cap. VI. (6) Erymelogics Audlor, 


cor, 
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& or, furniſhes Andromache with Matter of Lamentation, which ſlie 
thus expreſſes (a). 2 

Ou yap H Iviiouov MEN cuv th YArgs vpe gag, 
Odd T1 pot mes awuruyy YO, 5 Te ev als} 
Me hv b, vixlas T4 x) nuar2 Jarpuytsoas 

I faw him not when in the Pangs of Death, 

Nor did my Lips receive his lateſt Breath. 

Why held he not to me his dying Hand? 

And why receiv'd not I his laſt Command ? 
Something he wou'd have ſaid had 1 been there, 
Which I ſhou'd till in ſad Remembrance bear; 
For I cou'd never, never Words forget, 

Which Night and Day I wou'd with Tears repeat, Mr. Congreve. 


They kiſs'd and embrac'd the dying Perſon, fo taking their laſt Fare- 
wel; which Cuftom was very ancient, being deriv'd from the Eaſtern 
Nations ; for we find in the Holy Writings, that Joſeph fell upon his Fa. 
ther Jacob's Neck, when he lay upon his Death-bed, and biſi d him (6). 
They endeayour'd likewiſe to receive in their Mouth his laſt Breath, as 
fancying his Soul to expire with it, and enter into their Bodies: And 
at the Time of its Departure it was cuſtomary to beat brazen Kettles, 
which was thought an excellent Method to drive away evil Spirits and 
Phantaſms, whole airy Forms were not able to endure fo harfh a Noiſe 
(c): Thus they imagin'd the dead Man's Ghoſt ſecur'd from Furies, and 
quietly !convey'd to a peaceful Habitation in the Elyſian Fields. For 
*rwas an old Opinion, that there being two Manſions in the Infernal 
Regions, one on the Right-hand pleaſant and delightful, the other on 
the Left appointed for the Souls of wicked Wretches, the Furies were 
always dy to hurry departed Souls to the Place of Torment: Virgil 
has an Alluſion to this Fancy (d), 


Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub mania tendit, 
Hac iter Elyſium nobis, at læva malorum 
Exercet pœnas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 
Tis here in diff rent Paths the Way divides, 
The Right to Pluto's Golden Palace guides, 
The Left to that unhappy Region tends, c 
den- 


Which to the Depth of Tartarus deſcends, 
The Seat of Night-profound, and puniſh'd Fiends. Mr. Dry 


Death, and all Things concerning it, were eminous and ill-boding» 
and are therefore frequently expreſs d in ſoft ning Terms: To die is com- 
monly term d Sw21y/ivsy a1, to which the Latin, denaſci anſwers: 


— 1 


2 Iliad. 4 v. 76. (4) Geneſ. rap · L. (.) Thescriti Schaliaftes. (d) En. VI. v. 540. 
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imes tis calld eld t, to depart; and the Dead, .). ,bei: 
22 Chio in an Epiſtle to Plato and. dv F0aTOv 1 ua, 
7 will depart out of the World. In the fame Senſe we find the Latin 
Word abitio, which is a ſynonymous Term for Death (a); and abiit; 
a when Pliny writes, that Virginius Rufus plenus annis abiit, plenus ho- 
noribus (S), ſeparted full of Years and Honours: Thus alſo the Gyr-eks 
uſe geb i, i. e. he once lid; and the Romans, vixit and fuit ; thus 
Virgil, 


w— 


-v 


Fait Ilium, & ingen: 
Gloria Teucrorum. 
Glory did once attend the Dardan State, 

Its Spires then glitter d, and its Chiefs were great. 


Tibullus, with ſeveral others, hath us d the ſame Expreſſion (c); 


Vivite fœlices, memores & vivite noſtri, 
Sive erimus, ſeu nos fata fuiſſe velint. 
In a bleſs d Series may your Lives glide on, 
If while I live, or when I'm dead and gone, 
One tranſient Glance you'll on my Mem'ry caſt; 
And in ſoft Accents ſay, He's gone and paſt. F. as 


Sometimes they us d x4xpunxs, and xapivres: Thus Homer (4), 


Os d , xauoyTeHs 

Av pdf Tivruddoy, J, Tis * om eprey . 
Ye dire Avengers of all perjur d Slaves, 

When once they're dead, and cover d in their Graves. 


Again (e), 


— 7 

be Ghoſts o th Dead. | | 
But the moſt frequent are Names taken from Sleep, to which Death 
bears a near Reſemblance; whence the Poets feign them to be Brothers, 


4 7, aa or d ei are commonly us d for dying; thus Callima- 
#(f); | | 


Tre Sdr, 6 Alx e-, Acud“, dee vTyoy 
Ke? . 


4 — — * 
n 


— — —ů .. vẽ—— 


(s) Fetus, (6) Lib. II. Epiſt. 1. (c) Lb. NI. Eleg. V (4) Iliad. V. 
o, x. 8 


J) Epigram, XY» | 
N | Saon 
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Saon th' Acanthian, Dicon's Son hard by, 
In everlaſting Sleep wrapt up doth lie. 


In another Place (a); 


H N celge 
ErvSads Ti Taos vTVOo 00414 Wor. 
The common Debt of all Mankind ſhe ſleeps. 


Orpheus hath us d the ſame Metaphor in his Argonanticks, 


Ede, Ayriedn, yaureed BConwlWOr d. 
Agniades, thou art in ſoft Repoſe 
Lock'd up. ——— 


Many other like Paſſages occur both in profane and iuſpir'd Writers; 
and ſo common was this way of ſpeaking with the primitive Chriſtians, 
that their Bu 8 were call d zo/y1T1a, Which is a Term of 


the ſame Senſe with Lycophron's Lyaciea (6); 


Zi q us Fuyarpts branes. 
To th ſleeping Place of Sizhor's Daughter. 


G9 AF. - 
Of the Ceremonies before the Funeral. 


8 ſoon as any Perſon had expir'd, they clos d his Eyes; to do 
which they term'd 4e aps, Tuudppor]ean, TUVKAGEN 7 
eo eaues or Te BN, & c. Which Cuſtom was fo univer- 
fally practis d, that no Perſon who has the leaſt Acquaintance with ancient 
Writers, can be ignorant of it. Hence x<]41v&y came to be us d for 
S$yio%zy. The Deſign of this Cuſtom ſeems to have been not on 
to prevent that Horror, which the Eyes of dead Men, when uncover'd, 
are apt to ſtrike into the Living; but alſo for the Satisfaction of dying 
Perſons, who are uſually deſirous to die in a decent Poſture, Thus Fo- 
byxena in Euripides is faid to have order'd her ſelf in ſuch a manner, that 
nothing unfit to be ſeen ſhould appear in her Fall (c): 


1 
— 


_” 4 


— 


60 Epigram, XXII. (6) Coſſandr, v. 583. () Evripid, Heaba v. 568. - 
— 9 8 
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1 I, x Fs" z e 
Iloals agyruay ax cb i unc vu, 
Kode Y & xp i oppar' dprivey Yy prov. 
Ceſar upon the Approach of his Death, call'd for a Look 
rn 4 — 40 He Hair to be comb'd, and his fall'n Cheeks de- 
= compos'd (a). For the ſame Reaſons the Mouth of the dead Per- 


n was clos'd. Hence the Ghoſt of Agamemnon in Homer Is 
thathis Wife Clytenmeſtra had neglected to perform this Ceremony | 


Il pot TAN irt ap eis Al 
Xepoi x 69 anuss ü Ne, cure, gb ip α¾ 


This done, his Face was cover'd: Whence Hippohtus in Euripides, 
ing at the Point to expire, calls upon his Father Iheſaus to 2 
Office (e), 


Keul d pu he % w; TEX © et 
Veil my Face over quickly with a Sheet. 


Indeed almoſt all the Offices about the Dead were perform'd by their 
neareſt Relations; nor could a greater Misfortune befal any Perſon, than 
to want theſe laſt Reſpects: Electra in Sophocles ſeems to prefer Death 
it ſelf before it. Infinite Numbers of Inſtances might be produc'd to 
the ſame Purpoſe,/ were it not too commonly known to need any far- 
ther Confirmation. All the Charges expended on Funerals, and the 
whole Care and Management of them, belong d alſo to Relations, ſav- 
2 Perſons of extraordinary Worth were er honour d with 
publick Funerals, the Expences whereof were defray'd out of the Ex- 
chequer; thus we find Democritus at Abdera, Zeno and Ariſtides at A. 
thens, Epaminondas at Thebes, Gryllus, Xenophon's Son, at Mantinea, 
_ many others, to have had their Funerals celebrated at the publick 
xpence. 

To return: Before the Body was cold, they compos d all the Mem- 
bers, ſtretching them out to their due length; this they term'd £x7«- 
ve, or 9o-Foby: Whence the Maid in Exripides's Hippolytus, as ſoon as 


Phedra had expir d her laſt, cries out to ſome of her own Sex to Pere 
form this Office (d); 


be- 
that 


Op3Fwrar £x]evovTes Oo ve xun, 

TlI14 99y Md ottepnue öQdeν²αᷓſπẽ,ꝛuqHα⁊—.. 

Tho? 'tis a Service that will bitter prove, 

And prieve the Souls of my moſt wretched Maſters, 
Vet lay the Corpſe of the dead Lady out. 


* _—_ __ _ 
— 


— — — 


(4) Suetonius in Auguſto XCIX, (6) och. N. v. 419, (c) Ewripid, High 
Pelyto, v. 1458, (4) V. 786. | 


Ne X Not 
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Not long after the Chorus faith, 


Hoy yd & verezv viv ExTevert d. 


As it is uſual, they lay her ont. 


After this the dead Body was waſh'd; hence Alceſtis in Euripides (a) 
upon the Approach of the fatal Day, wherein ſhe was to lay down her 
Life for her Husband Admetus, waſh'd her ſelf in the River, 


Eme d H i a Thy bela 
HxrανẽpuονονονE]⁶ moralios A x 
Eu 
The pious Dame did in the River waſh 
Her beauteous Body, when the fatal Day 
Of her own! Exit did approach. 


Plato tells us, that Socrates waſh'd himſelf before his Execution, to fave 
the Women a Trouble (6); for this Office was commonly perform'd by 
Women related to the Party deceas'd; only in Caſes of Neceſſity others 
were employ'd therein; ſo we find that poor Theagenes having neither 
Wife, nor Child, nor any near Relation of his own, was waſh'd by 
the Cynicks (c). At ſome Places there were Veſſels in the Temples de- 
fign'd for this Uſe; theſe were call'd in Latin, labra, whence ſome de- 
rive the Word delubrum (d). 

This done, the Body was anointed ; Pliny reports, that the Grecians 
never us d Ointment, till the Time of Alexander the Great, when they 
had it convey d out of Perſia (e); and Homer, tho frequently] mention- 
ing the Cuſtom of anointing the Dead, yet uſeth no other Materials 
beſide Oil: Thus they anointed Patroclus (F): 


Kat TiT+ Si A804VTo, Y nag as Ain” tate. 
As ſoon as waſh'd, they 'zomted him with Oil. 


But Athenæus will by no means allow Homer's Oil to have been diſtin- 

iſh'd from wypoy, or Ointment properly ſo call'd @); and we find 
that Solon allow'd his Citizens the Uſe of Ointments, forbidding only 
Slaves to perfume themſelves therewith (%). Whence it ſeems proba- 
ble, that however the Grecians might not have any Knowledge of thoſe 
coſtly Ointments the Perſians furniſh'd them with, yet they were not 
unacquainted with the Uſe of another Sort. 

After the Body was waſh'd and anointed, they wrap'd it in a Gar- 
ment, which ſeems to have been no other than the common pallium, 


6 


— 


— 


(a) v. 156. (b) Phedone. (e) Galenus de Methodo medendi Lib, XIII. cap. 
XV. (4) Aſconius de Divinatione. () Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XIII. cap, I. (7) I 
„. v. 350, (C) &tirrooen' Lib, XV. (0) Plutarehus Solone. 
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or Cloak they wore at other Times (a), as we find the Romans made 
oſe of their Toga. Thus Miſenus in Virgil, being firſt waſlid and a- 
noiated, then (as the Cuſtom was) laid upon a Bed, was wrap'd in the 


Garments he had uſually worn (5); 
Pars calidos latices, & ahena undantia flammis 
Expediunt, corpuſque lavant frigentis, & ungunt : 
Fit gemitus: Tum membra toro defleta reponunt, 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conjiciunt. | 
Some being moy'd with Pity tow'rds their Friend, 
Water to boil in Caldrons do attend, | 
Then waſh his cold and ſtiffen'd Limbs all o'er, 
To try if quick'ning Heat they can reſtore ; 
With Eſſences and Oils they ſcent the Dead, 
And then repoſe him on his Fun'ral Bed; 
Their glowing Paſſion in deep Sighs they vent, 
And full of Sorrow dolefully lament ; 
On him the Robes they caſt he #s'd to wear, 
Which having done, they heave him on the Bier. F., 
After this the Body was adorn'd with a rich and ſplendid Garment ; 


hence we find that before Socrates took the fatal „ Apollodorus 
brought him a Cloak, with a Garment of great Value 63 it being the 


Philoſopher's Deſire to prepare himſelf for his Funeral before he died. 
'Tis reported alſo, that Philocles the Athenian Admiral being overcome, 
and ſentenc d to Death by qual the Spartan, waſh'd himſelf and put 
on his beſt Apparel, before he was executed (4). The fame we read 
of Alceſtis in Euripides, 

ETe 3 fe iᷣuiea Thy xu 

Haroey, U αα, woTauions τνντο opoc 

FASCa4T,, i & tAgoe xtdeivuy Sopey 

Lohra, xb,“ d T' uapeTos honig. 

The pious Dame, before the fatal Day 

Of her ewn Exit, bath'd her beauteous Limbs 

In gentle Rivulet, then ſhe put on 

A ſplendid Veſt, and decent Ornaments 

Of rich Attire. 


7 4 


The whole Body was coyer'd with this Garment. Its Colour was com- 


monly white, as we find in Homer ſpeaking of Patroclus (e), 


1599 


00) Apulcins Fl orid. I. (b) /Eneid. VI. v. 218. (c) Laertius Socrate, £lianus 
Var, Hig, Lib. 1, cap. XVI. (4) Plutarchus Lyſandre. (e) Iliad. o, v. 352. 
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Ey e £2011 fs ee £ave ATi xdaudley | 
Es a as e% ju, nag uTeeds 5 paper ads. 
In a white linnen Shrowd from Head to Foot 

They put the Corpſe, when on a Bed laid out, 


Whence Arti mi. orus reckons it an unlucky Omen, and preſaging Death 
for a Sick Peron to have white Apparel (a): This Colour — to 
have been us'd io denote the Simplicity and Harmleſneſs of the Dead 
(5). So concern'd were they about this Garment, that, as ſome think, 
they frequently prepar d it for themſelves and Friends during Life: Thus 
Penelope 1s introduc'd by Homer ſpeaking to her 8 | 
K#e2vr, £{ot pes, £74) d SIG Ofuarys, 
Mi £7679 b οονz F £u3y tydlo!s 008 papOr 
ExT8A0u (ui pot Mlaponta vie- d. 
AatpTy Hpot Tagiiov, eis 3 Ts xiv jy | 
Motp' 609 R Tamney ο Sardruo. 
Since my Ulyſſes, as tis ſaid, is ſlain, | 
And clotted Gore won't circulate again, 
Gentlemen, you that vig'rous Rivals are 
Fn courting me, your hot Purſuit forbear, 
Till I have ſpun this Web againſt grim Death 
Wich his cold Hands ſhall ſtop Laerres Breath. J. A. 
Thus likewiſe Euryalus being Qain, his Mother is brought in complain- 
ing (4), | 5 3 
cmmunnunen—_ Nec te tua funera mater 
Produxi, preſſrve oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 
Peſte tegens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar aniles. 
What Pangs of Grief my throbbing Breaſt invade 
To think thy mangled Carcaſe was not laid 
Forth on its Pile by me ; oh, {ad Surprize! 
That I wa'n't by to cloſe they beauteous Eyes, 
Juſt as th expiring Soul did take her Flight 
Into the Regions of Infernal Night; 
Oh! had I waſh d each Wound, each ſever'd Vein, 
When thou ſcarce cold laidſt welt'ring on the Plain, 
And had the VH ſpread o er thee, Day and Night 
Which I have ſpun, my Dotage to Delight. F. 4 


— wad 


{a) oneirocrit. Lib, II. cap. III. („) Plmtarchs: Queſt, Nu. 0 04)ſ. 
| Put 


#8". Y. 93. (4) Virgil, uc id. IX. v. 486. | 
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But it may be diſputed whether theſe were made on whom for Fu- 
neral-Garments, or only delign'd to be worn, and apply'd to the for- 
mer Uſe, in caſe the Perſon ſhould die; it being uſual (as hath: been al- 
ready obſery'd) to wrap dead Bodies in the Garments they had us'd 
when alive: The latter Opinion ſeems more probable from the Wands 


which Penelope adds; 


MiTts 10t x7 I Ay auidd oy ye ij en- 
Alzey d rep avips XATM, FOAAG K7E4ATIOAS: 


Leſt, if my Sire without a Coat ſhou'd lie, 

Shame and Reproach I might incur thereby 

From Grecian Ladies, ſince this Duty he, 

Having ſuch large Revenues, claims of me. F. A. 


And it bears no great Shew of Rraſon, that a Mother ſhould comfort 
ker ſelf by weaving a Winding-ſheet for her young Son, who at that 
Time was likely to have liv d many Years. However that be, it is ob- 
ſervable that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt other Things, ſo here alſo 
ran counter to the reſt of the Grecians; for whereas in other Places the 
Dead were cloth'd with coſtly Apparel, which none, except the poorer 
Sort ever wanted, the Spartan Law-giver order'd, that Perſons of the 
gteateſt Valour and Merit ſhould be bury'd in nothing but a red Coat, 
which was the common Habit of Soldiers; to the reſt even this was 
deny d (a); for he thought it wholly abſurd and unreaſonable, that thoſe 
who thro the whole Courſe of their Lives had been accuſtom'd to con- 
tema Riches and ſuperfluous Ornaments, ſhould be deck d therewith 
when dead. Nor were any Ointments, or coſtly Perfumes us'd there, 
being look'd on as conducing nothing to the Felicity of the Dead, and 
uaworthy of the Lacedemonan Gravity, 
The next Ceremony was the bedecking the dead Body with C 

kts of Flowers, and green Boughs. Thus Talehybius puts on Hecuba 
to adorn her Grand- ſon Aſtyanax (b), 


Ie Nννν ws ενιen],s VERSE, 
ET*edyos &, don oor  wnayuls, ws KN Td d. 


That you adorn the Corpſe with coftly Robes, 
With Chaplets, and what other Pomp you can. 


When Perſons of Worth and Character died in foreign Countries, their 
Remains being brought home in Urns, were honour'd with the Cere- 
mon es cuſtomary at other Funerals, but more eſpecially with this I 
am ſpeaking of. Plutarch reports, that all the Cities, thro' which De- 


metrius's Aſhes were convey'd, ſent Mourners to meet the ſacred Urn, 
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with others to perform the Rites uſual on ſuch Occaſions, or at leat 
they crown'd it with Garlands (a). The fame Author reports, that 
Fhilopæmens Relicks were attended by Captives in Chains, and his Urn 
ſo cover'd with Ribbands and Chaplets, that ſcarce any Part of it wat 
to be ſeen (5). This Ceremony was either taken from the Games, 
wherein the Conquerors were rewarded with Crowns of Leaves, as 
ſignifying that the Dead had ay vs their Courſe (c); or was deſign d to 
expreſs the unmix d and never - fading Pleaſures the Dead were to enjoy, 
upon their Removal out of this painful and troubleſome World (d); for 
Gariands were an Emblem of Mirth and Joyfulneſs, and therefore u- 
ſually worn at Banquets and Feſtivals. The {ame may be obſervd of 
Ointments and Perfumes, the conſtant Attendants of Gaiety and Plea- 
ſantneſs. To both theſe Ceremonies we have an ingenious Alluſion af 


an old Poet in Stobens, 

OU g av mT treparwiluer 

Tes#64459* 41540", A naTaxty prowor, 

FI AH xaTaCovras ins , ids. 

Ate TaiiTa Yap TL X; kanGv) ardent, 

Tl#s 3d Aye rie, 6 Hans oN eras. 

Not that we leſs compaſſionate are grown, 

Do we at Funerals our Temples crown, 

Or with ſweet Eſſences adorn our Hair, 

And all the Marks of pleaſing Tranſport wear: 

But *cauſe we're ſure of that more happy State 

To which kind Death doth ey'ry Soul tranſlate, 

Which here by drinking we anticipate: | c 

For ſoon as Death his fatal Shaft hath hurl'd, 

And us tranſmitted to the other World, 

We drinking fign th' immortal Beverage, 

And in ſweet Joys Eternity engage; 

Hence they by ev'ry one are anly faid 

To be right happy, that are truly dead, H. H. 

This done, they proceeded 77poriFs& a1, collocare, to lay our the 

dead Body; ſometimes they plac'd it upon the Ground, ſometimes up- 
on a Bier, call'd A*x Tpor, 2*p7pov. Or g4psTpo!, Which they bedeck'd 
with various Sorts of Flowers. Some are of Opinion the Corpſe wz: 
firſt laid out upon the Ground, afterwards lifted upog a Bier. This 
Office, as moſt of the former, was perform'd by the neareſt Relations; 
whence Ly, as (e) amoagſht other aggravating Circumſtances which at- 
tended the Death of Eratoſthenes, who was condemn'd by the Thirty 


Tyrants of Athens, reckons this as none of the leaſt, that they laid him 
out, aſſuming thereby an Office belonging of Right only to the neareſt 


(a) Demetrio. ( Philspamene. (e) Fuidas. (4) Clemens Alexau drin. 
Aral. Lib. II. Cap. VIII. (0 Orac. de Cæde Eratojthenis, = 
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and moſt tender Relations. Tiberius Ceſar is likewiſe cenſur'd by Dio, 
not only as neglecting to viſit Livia when ſick, but becauſe he laid her not 
out with his own Hands, when ſhe was dead (4). The Place where 
the Bodies were laid out, Was near the Entrance of the Houſe, which 
being ſometimes term'd a7povw71oy, it came to pals that dead Men 
were call'd T7 POYOT HS» Hence Euripides (6), 


H 2 Tpowrhs e Y ov oppaye. 


The Reaſon of this Ceremony was, that all Perſons might have Op- 
portunity to ſearch whether the Party deceas'd had any Wounds, or o- 
ther Marks of an untimely and violent Death (c). It may be farther ob- 
ſery'd, that the Feet were always i turn d toward the Gate, Hence Per. 


fins , 
| Tandemque beatulus alto 
Compoſitus lecto, craſſifque lutatus amomis, 
In portam rigidos calces extendit. 


Our dear departed Brother lies in State, 
His Heels ſtretch'd out, and pointing to the Gate. 


Achilles in Homer ſpeaks of Patroclus as laid out in the fame Manner (e), 
Ki Sed ary pO Zu yarns 

KG , TesIvpor Ne. 

Slain at the Entrance of the Tent he lies. 


Where we are told by the Scholiaſt, that by this Cnemony they Ua 
fy d that they were never to return after their being carry d out. Whilſt 
the Body lay in this Place, twas cuſtomary to give it conſtant Atten- 
dance, to defend it from any Violence or Affront that might be oſſer d. 
Whence Achilles adds in the fore-cited Place, 


d He d tr po 


MuporTau. 
Round the dead Corpſe his fad Companions mourn. 


And a little before we find him ſo paſſionately concern d leſt Flies and 
Ver min ſhould pollute the Corpſe, that he could not be drawn from it 
to the Battel, till Thetis had promis d to guard it (F). When any Per- 
lon died in Debt at Athens, there was ſomething more to be fear d, for 
the Laws of that City gaye leave to Creditors to ſeize the dead Body, 
and deprive it of Burial till Payment was made; whence the Corpſe of 


1 


1 


— 


(4) Lib. Lvul. (6) Alceſtide. (c) Pollux Lib. VIII. cap. VII. (4) Sat. III. 
7. 103. (e) Iliad. T. v. 211. (F) tbid. v. 23. 
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Miltiades, who deceas'd in Priſon, being like to want the Honour 0 
Burial, his Son Cimon had no other means to releaſe it but by taking 
upon himſelf his Father's Debt and Fetters. 

Some Time before Interment, a piece of Money was put into the 
Corpſe's Mouth, which was thought to be Charor's Fare for wafti 
the departed Soul over the infernal River. This was by ſome terme 
xapridor]a (a), by others Saran (b), dj, orferdinc, from 
Ja O-, a Price; or becauſe it was given 77s J 575, to dead Men 10 
call d from yz, or dry Sticks (c). It was only a ſingle Con; 4. 


7iſtophanes indeed introduces Hercules telling Bacchus he muſt pay two 


obol (4), 
Ev TAuceiy TuxP̃˙ 0" . p 
NewTns dude, N Cone ich ev AaCdy. 


Th' old Ferry- man of Hell will waft you o'er 
In his ſmall Skiff for poor two oboli. 


But the Comedian ſeems to ſpeak this only by way of Jeer to the judge: 
in ſome of the Athenian Courts, who were preſented with two Obol 
at the End of their Seſſion; whence Bacchus prelently ſubjoyns, 


Geb, ws piye Iwyduv aailaxs dv Gow. 


I find two Oboli can much prevail 
In either World. 


Meurſius therefore, interpreting this Place of the common Cuſtom to- 
wards the Dead, j and adding out of the Scholiaſt, that the Price was 
afterwards rais'd to three Obolj, ſeems not to have reach'd the Author's 
Meaning; for nothing can be more plain than that the Scholiaſt is to be 
underſtood of the S:x251x%5 j g, or Reward allow'd the Judges, 
which was two Oboli, and afterwards encreas'd to three. This Cere- 
mony was not us'd in thoſe Places which they fancy'd ſituate in the Vi- 
— of the Infernal Regions, and to lead thither by a ready anddirect 
Road (e) 8 88 particularly mentions that the Hermionians pleaded Ex- 
emption (F). | 

Beſides this, the Corpſe's Mouth was furniſh'd with a certain Cake 
compos'd of Flower, Honey, &c. and therefore call'd usai7]s7e (4). 
This was delign'd to appeaſe the Fury of Cerberus the Infernal Door. 
keeper, and to procure of him a fafe and quiet Entrance, We have 
an Alluſion to his in the Comedian (h), 


copd / Gyn et, 
Mze)itlcTay ©y@ % On ware. 


1 


* 
2 


(a) Suidas. (b) Heßchius. (c) Etymologics Autor. (4) Ruit P. 217 
Edit, Aurel. Allab. (e) Etymolegici Auctot. v. dusd ung. (F) Geogt. Lib. 
VII. (g) Swidas, & c. (% Lyſiſtrate, . 

A0 
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A Coffin he ſhall buy, and I'll prepare 
A Cake for Cerberus. | 


| ig d us with a larger Account of this Cuſtom, when 
5 Fig Fo and 3 to the Infernal Shades (a); 
Cerberus hac ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in antro: 
Cui vates, horrere widens jam colla colubris, 
Melle ſoporatam & medicatis frugibus offum 
Objicit ; ille, fame rabida tria guttura pandeng, 
Corripit objectam, atque immania terga reſolvit 
Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro : 
Occupat Eneas aditum, cuſtode ſepulto, 
Eva ditque celer ripam irremeabili⸗ unde. 
In his Den they found 
The triple Porter of the Stygian Sound, 
Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began to rear 
His creſted Snakes, and arm'd his briſtling Hair; 
The prudent Sicyl had before prepar'd 
A Sop in Honey fteep'd to charm the Guard, 
Which, mixt with pow'rful Drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning Jaws, juſt op'd to roar ; 
With three enormous Mouths he gapes, and ſtrait, 
With Hunger preſt, devours the pleaſing Bait; 
Long Draughts of Sleep his monſtrous Limbs enſlaye, 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious Cave. 
The Keeper charm'd, the Chief without Delay 
Paſs d on, and took th' irremeable Way. Mr. Dryden 
geſore we conclude this Chapter, it be obſerv'd, that the whole 
Ceremony of laying out, and cloathing the Dead, and ſometimes the 
Interment it ſelf, was ca Fd 04101481 (6): In the ſame Senſe ancient 
Writers uſe guy nopil ey, with its Derivatives; thus Sophocles (e) 
OuT© os gave , + vexayv x ep 
My guykouiCer, AN iy 8-7ws Exe. 
Do not preſume th accurſed Corpſe t interr, 
But let it lie expos d to open View. | 
It may farther be obſery'd, that during this Time the Hair of the de- 


ccea5'd Perſon was hung upon the Door, to ſiguifie the Family was in 
Mourring, And, till the Houſe was deliver d of be Corple, there 


FOI 
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(J «acid, VI. v. 417, (i) £ſchyli Scholiaftes, (e) Ajave v. 1067. 
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ſtood before the Door a Veſſel of Water call'd #pſzy1oy (a), 4d ' 
yecpa (b), and from the Matter it was frequently made of, — 
as in Ariſtophanes (c), ' 


Thang Te naFere TE ErNOY 789 I degs. 
An earthen Veſſel full of Water place 
Before the Door. 


Part of a Chorus in Euripides, ſeeing neither of theſe Si 3 
be induc'd to believe Alceſtis dead (4); ot thele Signs, could ſcarce 


Ilvaay mapurtev I N opa 

Iny aer, os ropiCeral 

Te, x+pviC' im 917T@v ava 

xa 7 dr, i wes Fuen -t 

oc, d d vexuov , . 

I ſee no purifying Water plac d 

Before the Doors, a Cuſtom us d of old; 

Nor lock of Hair is in the Entrance fix'd 

To ſhew the Houſe in Mourning H. N 


The Deſign of this was, that ſuch as had been concern'd about the 
Corpſe, might purify themſelves by waſhing, which was calld Ae 
Sau dm79 vexps. For not the Fews only (c), but the greateſt Part of 
the Heathen World thought themſelves polluted by the Contact of a 
dead Body; Death being contrary to Nature, and therefore abhorr'd by 
every Thing endu d with Life. Hence the Cceleſtial Gods, thoſe eſpe- 
cially who were thought to give, or preſerve Light or Life, would not 
endure the Sight of a Corpſe. Diana in Euripides profeſſes it unlawful 
tor her to ſee Hippolytys, her Favourite, when dead; 


Kel yelp', jul 78 d A“ ITY oper 
Oud" 2upa ypairey Favadiporty Ar. 
Farewel, for twere in me a ſinful Act 

To view the Dead, or to defile mine Eyes 
With the fad Sight of an expiring Soul. 


Nor was the Houſe where the Corpſe lay free from Pollution, as 7p: 
pears from the Words of Helena in Ewripides (F). 


Ka geg 5d nuiv Sd uar*, s  trI9dds 
TVN d Ae e on." 


_— 


— 


(s) Swides, Po{laie Lib. VIIL cap. VII. (b) Heſychius, (c) Exxanoragt- 
rag. (d) Aiveſhid. 69. (e Numer, Cap. XIX. I, Ecelys cap. XXXIV. 
25+ (J) Helena, v. 1446. 45 


For 
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For ſacred are our Houſes, not defil'd 
By the Death of Menelaus, —— 


ir eeding from the dead Body was thought to pollute al 
=_ 10 hich it enter d; whence of cacovers Veſſels which ſtood 
in the fame Room with the Corpſe, were accounted unclean by the 
Fews. Hence 'twas cuſtomary to have the whole Houſe purify'd a: 
ſoon as the Funeral Solemnities were over; of which Ceremony I ſhall 
have Occaſion to diſcourſe in one of the following Chapters, 


* 8 


wg — — 


C H A P. IV. 
Of their Funeral Proceſſions. 


HE next Thing to be obſery'd is their Carrymg the Corpſe forth, 
T which is in Greek term'd 2xx0ud'1, and £x908%, in Latin, ela- 

tio, or exportatio; whence the Latin, efferre, exportare, and the 
Greek, 24 f, and £x,x0piG ey are Words appropriated to Funerals. 
Kirchman would have Dann? eiy to be us d in the fame Senſe; but 
the Place he produces out of Eunapius (a) to that Purpoſe, ſeems ra- 
ther to denote the Pratervection of the Body by ſome Place, than its 
Elation from the Houſe wherein it was prepar'd for Burial; for Sc 


vou Cen is uſually ſpoken with reſpect to a Place in the middle Way of 


any Motion; &0xopiCeay belongs to the End, or Place where the Mo- 
tion ceaſes; but 2xx0uiTCev, or £x94per are only proper when we 
ſpeak of the Place whence the Motion begins, being the ſame with 


Co ebe, ing forth, which Words are taken by Theocritus in the 
Senſe I am Fan Lie (5); : 


Ad de  dupts vi 41a Spiow d N ba- FEW 
Oise 978 KUpAT iT dio ©] VorTH 


P th' Morn when pearly Dew has overſpread 
The bending Graſs, we will bring forth our Dead 
Down to the River's Side. 


Plauty likewiſe for efferre, hath foras ferre (e) 


Qua cras veniat perendie foras feratur ſoror. 
To Morrow's Sun ſhall ſee my Siſter carry'd forth, 


— — 


(s) 7ambliche, (6) 1dyll, xv. 132. $) Aninlariay 
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The Time of Burial ſeems not to have been limited. The Author of 


the Geniales Dies (a) tells us, That Bodies were uſually kept ſeventeen 
Days, and ſeventeen Nights, before they were interr'd; which he 
ſeems to _ ** of Homer, — — _— that Achilles's Body after 
teen Days as igkts of Mourning, was commi 
28 7 many Nig urning, tted to 


Ex anale wh os 5a ui Te x, np 
KAaloply aSdvani Te Heel, Fyiſoi 7* dv3rwmo; 
OxT@radendTty d N an vel. eonmomnms 
Seventeen long Days were in ſad Mourning ſpent, 
As many Nights did Gods and Men lament, 

But on the Eighteenth laid you on the Pilo. 


Servius was of Opinion, tha dhe Time of burning Bodies, was the 
eighth Day after Death, the Time of burying the ninth (c); but this 
muſt only be underſtood of the Funerals of great Perſons, which could 
not be duly ſolemniz d without extraordinary Preparations ; Men of 
inferior Rank were committed to the Ground without ſo much Noiſe 
and Pomp. The ancient Burials ſeem to have been upon the third or 
fourth Day after Death: Thus the Author of the Argonautics (d); 


At vero ornantes ſupremo funus honore, 

Tres totos condunt lugubri murmure ſoles, 

Magnifice tumulant quarto. 

With three Days Mourning they the Fun'ral grac'd, 

(The laſt good Office due to the Deceas'd) 

But on the fourth they o'er his Body rear'd 

A ſtately Tomb. H.H, 
Nor was it unuſual to perform the Solemnities, eſpecially of poor Per- 
ſons, upon the Day after their Death; which appears from an Epigram 
of Callimachus ; 

Aaiuee Tis d ww eld & aero nine xai ot 

Xdew, * Lv Y oy iu gots, 

Ty ren KAWTavTEs; EF 4m Tv. 

Who knows what Fortunes on to-Morrow wait, 

Since Charmis one Day well to us appear'd, 

And on the next was mournfully interr'd? 


Pherecydes alludes to this Cuſtom in his Epiſtle to Thales preſavd by 


— J 


— — „— 


() Lib, 11 cap, vu, (o) oh. d. v. 63. ( , V. (4) Lib, 11 
Laer- 
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. a telling him he every Minute to breath his laſt; 
0 had cher his Friends to his Funeral the Day following. 7 
The Ceremony was perform'd in the Day, for Night was look'don 
5 2 very improper Time; becauſe then Furies and evil Spirits, which 
could not endure the Light, ventur'd abroad. Hence Caſſandra in a 
Quarrel with Talthybins foretells, as one of the greateſt Miſchiefs that 
could befal him, that it ſhould be his Fortune to be bury'd in the 
Night (6); 
H x&x3%5 nat; TEQNON vA ds, 5x u . 
An evil Fate attends thy Obſequies, 
Thy Fun'ral Rites ſhall be perform'd at Night. 


Young Men only, that dy'd in the Flower of their Age, were 'd in 
the — Twilight; for ſo dreadful a Calamity was this ade db 
that they thought it undecent, and almoſt impious, to reveal it in the 
Face of the Sun. Whence (as the Expounders of Fables tell us) came 
the Stories of Youths ſtol'n into Auroras Embraces ; for when beaute- 
ous and hopeful young Men ſufter'd an untimely Death, it was cuſtoma- 
ry to alleviate the Diſaſter by giving it a more pleaſant and agreeable 
Name; whence inſtead of calling their Departure Death, they term it 
Heeg demaryly (c): Becauſe theſe Funerals were celebrated 
Torch-light, it became cuſtomary to carry Torches at all other Burials, 
tho perform'd in the Day; whence came that proverbial S 
whereby old Men are {aid to approach emi Thu IIS a BI, to the 
Torch of their Life (4). The Athenians went counter to the reſt of the 
Grecians, for their Laws enjoyn'd them to celebrate their Funerals be- 
fore Sun-riſe: Which Command Cicero (e) will have to be no ancienter 
than Demetrius the Phalerean ; but Demoſthenes makes Solon the Author 
thereof ( f); 'tis not improbable that it might be firſt inſtituted by Solon, 
and afterwards reviv'd by Demetrius: The Deſign ſeems to have been 
to moderate the 1 Extravagance in Funerals, which a more o- 
pen and publick For mu _— to require. | | 

The Bearers uſually mounted the Corpſe upon their Shoulders, which 
Euripides calls d pd lu gp, ſpeaking of Aleſis (g). 


— go N 
${psow apÞlu aps TAQOTE, Y ufer. 
The Servants to the Grave the Corpſe do bear 
Upon their Shoulders. 


The Body was ſometimes plac'd upon a Bier, inſtead of which the La- 
ed emonians commonly us d their Bucklers ; whence that remarkable 


mmm. 


— 
— — — 


() Vita Pherecydis ſub fin. (% Euripid. Troad. v. 446. (e) Heraclides Ponticus 
2 Allegor. Homeric, ſub. fin, Euſtathins. (d) Plutarchus Lib. An ſeni capeſſ. fix 
*lp. () De Leg. Lib, II. (7) Orat. in Macartatmme (5) alcef. v. 607. 
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192 Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. 
Command of one of their Matrons to her Son, N dr, J tn} Tis; 


i. e. either bring this (pointing to his Buckler) back, or be brought upon 
it, Nor was this Cuſtom unknown in other Places. Virgil bath mem 
tion d it in his tenth Æneid (a); 


Socu multo gemitu lacrymiſque 
Impoſitum ſcuto referunt Pallanta frequentes. 


In doleful Plaints his dear Companions mourn 
Their dead Friend Pallas on his Target born. 


But the moſt ancient Grecians ſeem to have convey'd their dead Bodies 
to their Funerals without any 1 7 whence (as Euſtathius obſeryes 


Patroclus being carry d forth by the Myrmidones, Achilles went behind to 
ſupport his Head (6); > 


e xd ys SIO- Aynads. 
Behind Achilles did bear up his Head. 


This ſeems to be the Meaning of Euripides's pod lu e when 
{peaking of Rheſuss Funeral, he introduces the Chorus uttering theſe 
Words (c), 


Tis uns ueparis Fedgs 3 BAaTIAED) ' 
Tov ve& ploy tv y8eoty 

Sog lu milunea; 

What God, O King, mov'd with becoming Care; 
Shall with his Hand behind ſupport thy Head ? 


The Perſons preſent at Funerals were the dead Man's Friends and Re- 
lations, who thought themſelves under an Obligation to pay this laſt 
Reſpect to their deceas d Friend. Beſide theſe, others were frequently 
invited to encreaſe the Solemnity, where the Laws reſtrain'd them not 

m it; which they did at ſome Places, either to prevent the Diſor- 
ders which often happen d at ſuch promiſcuous Meetings, or to miti- 
gate the exceſſive Charges of Funerals. Thus we that Pittacus 
eſtabliſh'd a Law at Mitylene, that none but the Relations of the De- 
ceas'd ſhould appeat at Funerals; Solon alſo laid ſome Reſtraint upon his 
Athenians, wholly excluding all Women under threeſcore Years of Age 
from theſe Solexhnities; yet Relations were admitted whilſt under that 
Age, as appears from Lyſzas's Oration in Defence of Eratofthenes, who 
n is Wife's Gallant, whoſe firſt A cquaintance with her, he 


z 


1 
7 


tells us, from ſeeing her at a Funeral. Yet they ſeem not 
to 4 þ — promiſcuouſly among the Men, but in a 1 them- 
ſelves; as — be collected from theſe Words in Terence's Audria; 


(«) v. 506. (6) d V. () N. v. 836, 
Effernat 
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| Effertur, imus: Interea inter mulieres, 
Qus ibi aderant, forte unam adſpicio adoleſcentulam. 


The Corpſe is carry d forward, and we follow, 
But mongſt the Women *twas my Chance to ſee 
A beautiful young Creature. 


The Habit of theſe Perſons was not always the ſame; for tho they 
ſometimes put on 1 and in common Funerals as frequently re- 
uin d their ordinary 5 ęget the Exequies of great Men were com- 
monly celebrated wit of Joy for their Reception into Hea- 
ven. Thus Timoleon's Herſe was follow'd by many thouſands of Men 
and Women in white Garments, and bedeck'd with Garlands, as in Fe- 
ſtival Solemnities (a); Aratuss Funeral was likewiſe celebrated with 
Pans, or Songs of Triumph and Dances (5). 


When the Body was convey'd out of the Houſe, they took their laſt | 


Farewel, ſaluting it in a certain Form of Words, as appears from Ad- 
metu/s Speech to the Phereans preſent at the Funeral of his Wife (c) 


Tugs 5 rl Yavioar, ws vouiCeTan 

II ec e A vodrlu dy. 

Do you, ſince ancient Cuſtom ſo requires, 
Salate the Corpſe, and take your laſt Farewel. 


The Proceſſion was commonly made on Horſeback, or in Coaches; 
but at the Funerals of Perſons to whom a more than ordinary Reve- 
rence was 3 due, 7 went 5 N the Athe- 
nian paid to emory us, as an Acknowledgement of 
his 4 — Virtues (4). 24 went next the Corpſe, the 
reſt walk d ſome diſtance of; Sometimes the Men went before it with 
their Heads uncover'd, the Women following it. Patroclus was carry d 
» bis Nd farrenaded by the Greaies Seltiors 


les & inne, 7 d vigO- Gio dy 
Mule, & Ns Hl gipoy IIa TNαNαο T p (c). 


The ſad Proceſſion by the Herſemen led, 
The thronging Foot- men in the Rear ſucceed, 
And in the midſt his Friends Patroclus bear. 
But the ordinary way was for the Body to go firſt, and the reſt to fol- 


low; which appears as from many other Inſtances, fo from that of 
Terence (F), 


) Plutarchus Timoleonte. (i) Idem Arate. (e) Euripid. Alceft. v. 6oby 
(4) Diogenes Laertins Throphraſte, (e] Homer Iiad. . (T) Andria, 
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Funus mterim 
Procedit, ſequimur. 


The Fun'ral marches firſt, we follow it. 


Whereby the Survivors were put in mind of their Mortality, and bid 
to remember they were all following in the Way the dead Perſon Was 
gone before (a). At the Funerals of Soldiers, their Fellow-Soldier; 
attended with their Spears pointed towards the Ground, and the up- 
moſt Part of their Bucklers turn'd downwards, as has been former 
obſerv'd (6). This was not done ſo much (as ſome fancy) becauſe the 
Gods were cary'd upon their Bucklers, whoſe Faces would have been 
polluted by the Sight of a dead Body, as that they might recede from 
their common Cuſtom ; the Method of Mourning being to act quite 
contrary to what was uſual at other Times; and therefore not only their 
Bucklers, but their Spears, and the reſt of their Weapons were inverted, 
Nor was this only a Martial Cuſtom, but practis d likewiſe in Peace; 
for at the — wh 4 of Magiſtrates, their Enſigns of Honour were in 
verted, as appears from the Poet (c); 


Quos primum vidi faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. 
The Faſces firſt T ar a Fun' ral ſaw, 
With Heads turn'd downwards, the fad Badge of Woe. 


To perform this Ceremony they term'd #x74umer, mapariunen; 
and 7foTeumTev; the firſt with reſpect to the Houſe, dint of which 
the Body was carry'd forth; the ſecond with reſpect to the Places by 
which it paſs d; and the laſt, to the Place whither it was convey d. 


— 
— 
— 


. 
Of their Mourning for the Dead. 


HE Ceremonies by which they us'd to expreſs their Sorrow up- 

pon the Death of Friends, and on other Occaſions, were various 

and uncertain: But it ſeems to have been a conſtant Rule a 
mongſt them to recede, as much as poſſible, in Habit and all their Be- 
haviour, from their ordinary Cuſtoms; by which change they thought 


— 


— 


% Deonatus in locum Terentii, Alexand. ab Alex, Lib. III. cap. VIII. () 
Lib. III. Cap. Xl, (c P edo Alb inovan. Eleg. ad Liviam. 


— 
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a appear, that ſome extraordinary Calamity had befall'n them. 
Hence was, that Mourners in ſome Cities demean'd themſelves in the 
very fame manner with Perſons who in other Places defign'd to expreſs 
oy : For the Cuſtoms of one City being contrary to thoſe of another, 
* {ometimes happen'd that what in one Place paſs d for an Expreſſion 
of Mirth, was 1n others a Token of Sorrow. The moſt ordinary 
Ways of expreſſing Sorrow, were theſe that follow. 
i. They abſtain'd from Banquets and Entertainments, and baniſh'd 
f om their Houſes all muſical Inſtruments, and whatever was proper to 
excite Pleaſure, or bore an Air of Mirth and Gaiety, Thus Admetus 
in Euripides upon the Death of Alceſtis (a); 


lla 3 , CULTOTAY & dias, 
ST:ioivis re, pioar 3' n ndteys apiv Sous, 
No more to pleaſing Banquets will J run, 
All Converſation with my Friends I'll ſhun ; 
No more my Brow ſhall fragrant Chaplets wear, 
But all the Marks of Joy ſhall diſappear ; 
No more I'll Muſick hear, too weak to fave 
My dear Alceſtis from the conqu'ring Grave, H. H. 


They frequented no publick Solemnities, nor appear'd in Places of Con- 
courſe, but ſequeſtred themſelves from Company, and refrain'd even 
from the Comtorts and Conveniencies of Life. Wine was too great a 
Friend to Chearfulneſs to gain Admiſſion into ſo melancholy Society; 
the Light it ſeif was odious, and nothing courted but dark Shades and 
loneſome Retirements, which they thought bore ſome Reſemblance to 
their Misfortunes (6): Whence Artemidorus lays it down as a certain 
Fore-runner of Death, for any one to dream of a Fire's being extin- 
guiſh'd during the Sickneſs of any in the fame Family (c). 

2. They diveſted themſelves of all Ornaments, and lay'd afide their 
Jewels, Gold, and whatever was rich and precious in their Apparel, 
Thus Lycophron de ſcribes the Women that mourn'd for Achilles's Death(s) 


Tuna d' too red yds EY Ny opors dd 
Ile dd Toy every wy Al vei rey, 
Kai Aneid'&, ng leg date wayne - 
Kal MiTE QUT jp Laraw e Prong 
Mid” aCeonrlors ao dnaid al otras 
KAN GopunTts. | 
To this the Women ſhall a Cuſtom be 
To mourn Achilles, third from acus, 


— anon 5 comm e——g——S 


(% Alceſt. v. 343. (6) Gloſſ. vet. Plutarchus Conſolat. ad Uxorem. (e) Lib, 
Il. cap. IX. (4) caſſanlr. v. 859. noſtrumque ibi Commentarium conſule. 
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Grandchild to Doris, and of largeſt Size; 5 
To mourn Achilles frightful in the War, 
Not cloth d with rich Attire of Gems and Gold, 
With glitt ring Silks or Purple ——— 
The Cuſtom is frequently mention d in the Poets, but was not peculin 
to Mourners for the Dead; being likewiſe, with ſeveral other 
nies noted in this Chapter, is'd by all that lamented for any 
Calamity. Whence Hecuba had no ſooner heard the Fortune aſſipn'd 
piTTe, Thxvors Cad lug 
| Kanias, xd wy pods 47 
Juroy gebe tepts go] (a). 
Throw off theſe rich, theſe conſecrated Robes, 
And hallow'd Crowns. 
Their mourning Garments were always black, whence e havi 
Notice of Philomela's Death, is thus deferib'd by Ovid * n 
Diripit ex humeris auro fulgentia lato, 
Induiturque atras veſtes. 
From off her Back th' embroider'd Robes ſhe tears, 
And Progne now in mournful Blacks appears. 
Thus likewiſe Althaa, when her Brethren were {lain by Meleager (c) 
—plangore dato meſtis ululatibus urbem 
Implet, & auratas mutavit veſtibus atris. 
She fills with pitcous Plaints the ſpacious Town, 
And ſtead of glitt ring Robes puts Sable on. 


To which Cuſtom Pericles had reſpe&t when he boaſted, © That he 
had never given any Citizen Cauſe to put on Black (4). Hence 4r- 
temidorus 1 it to be a Preſage of Recovery, for a ſick Perſon 
to dream of black Cloaths, ſince not thoſe that die, but thoſe who 
ſurvive to mourn, were 'd in Black (e). The Egyptians are re- 

by Servius to have introduc d this Cuſtom, when mourn'd 
ber the Death of Liber, otherwiſe call d Oſiris, who was treacheroully 
circumvented and murder d by his Brother Typho. Farther, mourning 
Garments differ'd not from their ordinary A in Colour only, but 
likewiſe in Value, as being of cheap and coarſe Stuff; which may be 
obſery'd from this of Terence (f), beſide many others; 


— 


Euripid. Tread. v. 256. (6) Metam. VI. Fab, VII. (c) Metam. Vill. 
* 5 Plutarchus _ 1 Sor 11-1, ey 19 I61 06+ (* Lib. III. 


eap. II. (J) Hawtontiener, AR, U. Sc. II. 
Texen- 


"CO _— * —- "_ 
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Texentem telam ſtudioſe ipſam offendimus, 
Mediocriter veſtitam veſte lugnbri, 
Ejus anũs cauſa, opinor, que erat mortua. 


We found her buſie at the Loom, attir'd 


In a cheap mourning Habit, which ſhe wore 
For the old Woman's Death, as I ſuppoſe. 


z. They tore, cut off, and ſometimes ſhay'd their Hair; nor was it 
ſofficient to deprive themſelves of a ſmall Part only, for we find Electra 
in Euripides finding Fault with Helena for ſparing her Locks, and there- 
by defrauding the Dead (a). This Cuſtom is too well known to need 
any Confirmation b 1 Examples. They had ſeveral Ways of diſpoſing of 
their Hair: Ir was ſometimes * upon the dead Body, as we learn 
from Patroclus's Funeral, where the Grecians, to ſhew their Affection 
and Reſpect to him, cover d his Body with their Hair (6); 


Oel J mdvTe viuw xd] aeipver, & &s iCN 
Kees hues, —— 


They ſhav'd their Heads, and cover'd with their Hair 
The Body. 


Statius hath likewiſe obſery'd the fame Practice (c)* 
tergoque C pectore fuſam 


Ceſariem ferro minuit ſectiſque jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comis. 


He cut off all the Hair that from his Head 


Down to the Back and Breaſt was comely ſpread, 
And cover d with it the dead Face. 


It vras likewiſe 9 caſt it into the Funeral Pile to be conſum d 


with the Body of Friend; as Achilles appears to haye done at Pa- 
zroclus's Funeral (4); 


Trac dd mvpis Ear oli deeper xf 
Tl pd ref e U Tprege TINEY bOG as, 


Standing hard by the Pile, the comely Hair, 
Which for Sperchius was before preſerv'd, | 
He now cut off, and caſt into the Flames, 


Oe_m—_—_ 


— 3 — 


(4) Oreft. 128. (b) Iliad, P. v. 136. (e) Thebaid. VI. (4) Iliad. V. 
O 3 Some 
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Sometimes it v7as laid upon the Grave, as we find in Aſchylus (a); 
Ops Tomatoy Tore Berpury ov Ta. 
I ſee this Hair upon the Grave. 


Canace in Ovid bewails her Misfortune, becauſe ſhe was debarr* 
performing this Ceremony to her beloved Macarens ; . 


Non mihi te licuit lacrymis perfundere juſtis, 
In tua non tonſas ferre ſepulchra comas, 
_ *Twas not permitted me with briny Tears 
To bathe thy lifeleſs Corpſe, or bring my Hairs 
Unto thy Sepulchre, 


Some reſtrain this Practice to Sons, or very near Relations; but ir 
appears by many Inſtances to have been common to all that thought 
Gigs oblig d to expreſs their Reſpect, or Love to the Dead; info. 
much that upon the Death of great Men, whole Cities and Countries 
were commonly ſhav'd. 

This Practice may be accounted for two Ways; for the Scholiaft up- 
on Sophocles obſerves, that it was us'd partly to render the Ghoſt of the 
deceas'd Perſon propitious, which ſeems to be the Reaſon why they 
threw Hair into the Fire to burn with him, or laid it on his Body; 
ry that they might appear disfigur'd, and careleſs of their Beauty; 

or long Hair was look'd on as yery becoming, and the Greeks prided 
hey”, Ach in it; whence they are ſo frequently honour'd by Homer 
with the Epithet of 1 pnxouows]es. 

It may be farther obſery'd, that in ſolemn and publick Mournings it 
was common to extend this Practice to their Beaſts, that all Things 
might appear as deform'd and ugly as might be. Thus Admetus upon 
the Death of Alceſtis, commands his Chariot-horſes to be ſhorn (6); 


Terre Te Cu, Y HH Hl; 
IId Aug oi npo νð i awyeror e l. 


My Chariot-horſes too my Grief ſhall ſhare, 
Let them be ſkorn, cut off their comely Mains. 


Thus likewiſe the Theſſalians cut off their own Hair and their Horſes 
Mains at the Death of Pelopidas (c); when Maſiſtins was ſlain in a Skir- 
miſh with the Athenians, the Perſians ſhav'd themſelves, their Horles 
and their Mules: But Alexander, as in the reſt of his Actions, fo here- 
in he went beyond the reſt of Mankind; for at the Death of Heph«- 


— 


W* 


— 


(. Xenpspelte. (0 Euripides Alceſtide, v. 428. (c) Plutarchus Pelopida. 
(4) idem Ariſtide, las, 
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{fion, he did not only cut off the Mains of his Horſes and Mules, but 
took down the Battlements from the City-Walls, that even Towns 
might ſeem Mourners; and inſtead of their former beautcous Appear- 
ance, look bald at the Funeral (a). 


It may be objected indeed to what I have been ſpeaking, that Shav- 
ing was a Sign of Joy; whereas to let their Hair grow long, was the 
practice of Perſons in Affliction: Hence Foſeph is ſaid to have been 
hay'd when he was deliver d out of Priſon; and Mephiboſheth, during 
the Time David was baniſh'd from Feruſalem, let his Hair grow, but 
on his Return ſhav'd himſelf: Thus likewiſe Mariners, upon their 
Deliverance from Shipwreck, us d to ſhave themſelves: To which Pra- 
ctice Juvenal hath this Alluſion (5); 

— gaudent ibi vertice raſo 
Garrula ſecuri narrare pericula nautæ. 
And there ſhorn Sailors boaſt what they endur'd. 


Whence Artemidorus will have Mariners that dream of having their 
whole Head ſhav d, to be forewarn'd by the Gods, that they are to un- 


dergo very great Hazards, but to eſcape with Life (c). Pliny alſo in 
one of his Epiſtles interprets his Dream of cutting off his Hair, to be 
a Token of his Deliverance from ſome imminent Danger; and the 
Poets furniſh us with ſeveral Examples to our Purpoſe: Lycophron, for 
Inſtance, thus deſcribes a general La mentation (d); | 
Tas N Avyalay N 

E 7p pomaicy £Y YAuVE AD, 

AUyu® mivwd\n Avap3y dire ca Clor 

Kea I" dxupCr vote xarawed plCns 

Myi l 7aaxcaia!r vn ofupudTay. 


In mournful Blacks ſhall ey'ry Soul appear, 

Each ſhall with loathſom Dirt his Face beſmear: 

Neglected Hair ſhall now luxuriant grow, 

And by its length their bitter Paſſion ſhow ; 

Inceſſantly they ſhall their LoG complain, 

And all their Life be one fad mournful Scene; 

Thus they the neyer-dying Names ſhall fave 

Of ancient Patriots from the conquer'd Grave, H. H. 


Plutarch undertaking to reſolve this Difficulty, reports that the Men 
let their Hair grow, but the Women were ſhav d; it being the Faſhion 
4 * to wear their Hair ſhort at other Times, and for Women to 
utter theirs to grow (e): But on the contrary it plainly appears from 
the Inſtances already produc'd, and many others, that the Men fre- 


— — 


(a) idem Pelepida. (b) Sat. XII. v. 82, (e) Lib. L cap. XXIII. 
caſſandr. v. 973. (+) 3 Quæſt. 0 y (9 


O 4 quently 
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ently wore long Hair, whi * 
e e 
he be e dee dere d Eh bg ie Mow, ta 
adne beſpeaks Theſeus, ! Fm. 

Aſpice demiſſas lugentis more capillos, 
Et tunicas lacrymis ſicut ab imbre graves. 
See, like a Mourner's, my diſhey:1!'d Hair, 
Wet, as with Rain, with Tears my Robes appear. 
Terence likewiſe, the Scene of whoſe Fable is laid in Gyeece, has thus 
deſcrib'd a Woman in Mourning (a); 


Texentem telam ſtudioſe ipſam offendimus, 

Me diocriter veſtitam veſte lugubri, 

Ejus anus cauſa, opinor, que erat mortua, 

Sine auro tum ornatam, ita uti que ornantur ſibi, 

Nulla mala re eſſe expolitam muliebri, 

Capillus paſſus, prolixus, circum caput 

Rejectus negligenter, - 

We found her at the painful Loom employ'd, 

Dreſt in a mourning Habit, which ſhe wore 

For the old Woman's Death, as I ſuppoſe: 

She was not trick'd up in a gaudy Suit, 

Nor dreſs'd in Robes of Velvet, or of Gold, 

Nor patch'd or painted to attract the Eyes 

Of her Gallants, but with diſhevelFd Hair 

Careleſly o'er her Shoulders thrown, — 
Wherefore two Things may be obſery'd for the Solution of this Dif- 


fi : 

125. The Manner of being ſhav d: For tho” to be ſhav d, or trimm d 
by Barbers, was a Token of Cheerfulneſs, yet thoſe that cut off their 
own Hair, and that in a negligent and careleſs manner, were look d on 
2s Mourners: Whence, tho Artemidorus 1 that no Man under 
the Preſſure of Misfortunes was ever rn 
ſame Chapter, that for a Man to dream of ſhaving himſelf, was a Pre- 
ſage of {ome great Calamity ; becauſe Men in ſuch Circumſtances were 
wont to ſHave themſelves. 

; Secondly, The different Faſhions of ſeveral Nations are to be conſi- 
der d: For where it was cuſtomary to wear ſhort Hair, there the l. 

of Hair was a Token of Mourning; but where long Hair was in Fa- 
ſhion, there Mourners ſhav'd them{clves. *Tis reported by Herodotus - 
(e) and others (d), that the Argians having loſt Thyrea to the Spartan, 


(- Heautent, Act. II. Sc. III. (b) Lib, I, cap. XXII. (c) Lib. L cap. LXXXIL 
(4) Plutarchus Ia ſandre, Alex. ab Ales. Gen. Dier. Lib. V. Ce, 2 
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made a Decree that their whole City ſhould cut their Hair, and never 
it it to again to its accuſtom'd Length, till they recover” 4 


that Place. The Spartans, on the contrary, uſing to wear their Hair 


ſhort, put forth a that from that Time they ſhould nouriſh their 
Hair, in Reproach to their Enemies. Now in theſe Cities, when the 
Faſhion was to wear ſhort Hair, then Mourners were diſtinguiſh'd 
long Hair; but long Hair coming into Faſhion, Mourners were ſhaw 

4. Twas frequent for Perſons overwhelm'd with Grief, and unable 
to bear up under it, to throw T you the Earth, and roll in 
the Duſt ; and the more dirty the was, the better it ſerv'd to 
defile them, and to expreſs their Sorrow and Dejection. Thus Oenens 
behaves himſelf upon the Death of his Son Meleager (a); 


Pulvere canitiem genitor, vultuſque ſeniles 

Fadat humi fuſos, ſpat ioſumque increpat æuum. 

His hoary Head, and furrow'd Cheeks beſmears 

With noiſom Dirt, and chides the tedious Years, 
Priam in Homer repreſents his lamenting of Hector in the fame Po- 
ſture (6); 

Ou tydp -7w puoay ras uT3 BASQHENTIV Ejppolo ty, 

EE S 0hs d xapdiv ie dis ance Fuuby" 

AN ales SEI0LX@, Y ide, eld M, 

Ab is & Xopruae xvandouwTCr x7! xompgor, 

Soft Sleep has never clog'd theſe watchful Eyes, 

Since my dear Son became your fatal Prize ; 

But Day and Night I mourn my wretched Fate, 

And on my countleſs Suff*rings ruminate, 

Welt' ring in ev'ry filthy Place. H. H. 


5. They cover'd their Heads with Aſhes. Thus Achilles upon the 
News of Patrocluss Death (c), 


AugoTepyor d yepotv £00 tory al3anctony, 

Xb'&]0 KdAKKEO AN . 

Then taking Aſhes up with both his Hands, 

He threw them on his Head. 
Theſe Cuſtoms were likewiſe practis d in the Eaſtern Countries, whence 


we find ſo frequent Mention of Penitents lying upon the Ground, and 
putting on Sackcloth and Aſhes, | 


PE 


2 oo Metamorph, Lib. VIII, v. $28. (6) 174d. d. v. 637. (e) Iliad. 
6. When 
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6. When any Occaſion requir'd their Attendance abroad, their I 
were muffled up, as appears from theſe Verſes in the Epipram (a) 


; 
e  eT14pt11.%5 4/49} TezowTa, 
Thipd]e t) de.. 


Her Face wrapt in a Veil declar'd her Woes. 


Whence Oreſtes perſwading Electra to leave off Mourning, bids her be 
unveil'd ; | 
mmm va, AvTT, & $45iYyVvi\Y Ag 
Ex Jarpuor T' amid 


Pull off your Veil, dear Siſter, and forbear 
This Grief. _— 


", 


Nor was this the Faſhion of Women only; for Adraſtus came to The. 


ſeus after his Loſg at Thebes, xaThipns x Aavid\iors, Wherefore Theſe 


ipeaks thus to hirff (5); 
Ay ,b Tal npita, adpts e. 
Speak out, unfold your Head, refrain from Tears, 


Thus likewiſe Haman, upon the Defeat of his Plot againſt Morden, 
is ſaid to have haſted to his Houſe of Mourning, and 2 Lend c- 


rer d (c); and Fews are repreſented by Feremy as being aſhamd 
and confounded, and covering their Heads in the Time of a grievous Fa 
mine (4). 


7. Another Token of Dejection was, to decline their Heads upon 
their Hands, Whence Helen ſpeaks thus of the calamitous Trojans (2) 


Emt I upart yer ον,ru,. 
They with their Hands ſupport their drooping Head, 


8. They went ſoftly, to expreſs their Faintneſs, and Loſs of Strengtl 
and Spirits. Thus Ahab King of 1ſrael being terrify'd by the g's 
ment Elias denounc'd againſt him, faſted, and lay in Sackcloth, and 
went ſoftly (F): And Hezekiah King of Fudah being told by the Fro 
phet, that he was never to recover of a Diſtemper he then |ay under 


- amongſt other Expreſſions of Sorrow hath this, I ſhall go ſoft all ny 


Tears in the Bitterneſs of my Soul (g). 


HS 


() Antholog. Lib. v. e. XXXIII. (6) Ewripid, Supplic. 110. (0 K 
cap. VI. 12. (4) Cap. XIV. 3, 4. (e) Euripid. Helen. 377. iu 
XXI. 27, (x) 1ſaiah cap. XXXVIIL 15, 

9. They 
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9. They beat their Breaſts and Thighs, and tore their Fleſh, maki 
Furrovrs in their Faces with their Nails; which Actions, tho? practis 
ſometimes by Men, were more frequent among Women, whoſe 
Paſſions are more violent and ungovernable, Thus Nonnus repreſents 


them (a), 


EF 2193 pluwor hs yuartay 
ru ib Hbwonr av) dpvors mapals, 
Katt Bod'tors Exipuaray Exsore SArTVAG pat os. 


Women with Nails their Breaſts and Faces tear, 
And thus their boundleſs headſtrong Grief declare. 


in the ame manner Anna bewails her Siſter Dido's unexpected Death(43), 


Audiit exanimis, trepidoque exterrita curſu, 
Unguibus ora ſoror fœdans & pectora palmis. 


Her Siſter hearing, ſpeeds with frightful Haſte, 
Tears her ſoft Cheeks, and beats her panting Breaſt. 


Many Inſtances of this Nature occur in both Languages, the Cuſtom 
being generally practis d both in Greece and at Rome. Solon thought fit, 
mongſt other Extravagancies at Funerals, to forbid this (c). The Lace- 
demonians bore the Death of their private Relations with great Con- 
ſtancy and Moderation; but when their Kings dy'd, had a barbarous 
Cuſtom of meeting in vaſt Numbers, where Men, Women and Slaves, 
all mix'd together, tore the Fleſh from their Foreheads with Pins and 
Needles. The Deſign of this was not only to teſtify their Sorrow, 
but allo to gratify the Ghoſts of the Dead, who were thought to feed 
upon, and to delight in nothing ſo much as Blood, as Servius has prov'd 
trom Varro (d). 
10. They accus'd and curs'd their Gods: Hence Statius (e), 


injuſtos rabidis pulſare querelis 


Cœlicolas ſolamen erit. —— 


T' inveigh againſt the Gods with juſteſt Rage, 
And call them envious, may our Grief aſſwage. 


Nor was this the Effect of extravagant Paſſion, or practis d only by 
Perſons of weaker Underſtandings in the Extremity of their Sorrow, 
but frequently done by Men of all Qualities, and that in the moſt grave 
and ſolemn Manner that could be, as apears from the ſame Poet (f), 


0 


( Df Lib. IX. 18. (6) Virgil. En. IV. 673. (+) Plutarchus Solone. 
cee de Legibus, (4) An. Lib, III. Conf. Idem in An, Lib. XII. (/) 
le. Lib. V. (F) Tleb. III. 
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primevique ſenes, & longo examine matres 
| Invidiam planxere Deis. 


The aped Sires, and Dames in num'rous Crouds 
Bewail, and curſe the Envy of the Gods. 


For the Gods being thought ſubje& to human Paſſions, twas very eafy 
and natural for Men under Misfortunes to impeach them of Cruelty or 
Envy. Thus, when Hylas, Hercules's Darling, periſh'd in the Waters, 
the Deities reſiding there were ſaid to have been enamour'd with him, 
and to have ſtol'n him; and when any great and publick Bleſſing was 
taken away, the immortal Beings were ſaid to envy Mankind fo great 
Felicity. Many Inſtances might be produc'd to this Purpoſe, whereof 
I will only ſet down that remarkable one of Marcellus in Virgil (a), 


Oſtendent terris haunc tantum Fata, neque ultra 
Eſſe ſment : Nimiu m vobis Romana propago 
Viſa potens, ſuperi, propria hac ſi dona fuiſſent. 
This Wonder of the World the Gods but ſhow, 
Heav'n were impov'riſh'd ſhou'd he ſtay below: 
Bleſs'd to exceſs had been the Roman State, 
Had Heay'n theſe Gifts as laſting made as great. H. E. 


Sometimes their impious Rage againſt the Gods proceeded to the pul- 
ling down their Altars, and ſacking their Temples; an Example where- 
of we have in Neoptolemus, who being inform d that Apollo was acceſ- 
fary to his Father's Death, took up a Reſolution to demoliſh the Del- 
phick Temple, and 1 in the Attempt (6). 

11. Another Cuſtom they had of drawling out their Words, and 
with Tears repeating the Inter jection 8, 3, i, 1. Hence (if we may cre- 
dit the 8 (e) upon Ariſtophanes) Funeral Lamentations were call d 
ze, Elegies. 

12. When publick Magiſtrates, or Perſons of Note dy d, or any pu- 
blick Calamity happen'd, all publick Meetings were intermitted, the 
Schools of Exerciſe, Baths, Shops, Temples, and all Places of Con- 
courſe were ſhut up, and the whole City put on a Face of Sorrow: 
Thus we find the Athenians bewailing their Loſs of Socrates, not long 
after they had ſentenc d him to Death (4). : 

13. * Mourners and Muſicians to encreaſe the Solemnity: 
Which m ſeems to have been practis d in moſt Parts of the World. 
The Roman Prefice are remarkable enough, and the Eaſtern Countries 
obſery'd the ſame Practice; whence we find mention of Mourners go- 
ing about the Streets, and Mourning Women, in ſeveral Places of the ſa- 


cred Writings. Feremy having foretold the Calamity of the Fews, adv 
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(a) AÆEx. VI. $69, (6) Ewripid. Andromach, (c) Avibus, (4) Diogenes 
Laertias Socrate, ' 
viſes 
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viſes to conſider, Ar that they may make 


and take up 4 wail Ks, that our Eyes run down with 
_ and our 55 44 gu 2 with Waters (a). Homer calls 
Jet, MAN,, becauſe they endeavour'd to excite Sorrow in all the 
Company by beating their Breaſts, and counterfeiting all the Actions of 
the Poll real and paſſionate Grief, They are likewiſe term'd 40:1, 
;00wd}, &c, from the Songs they ſung at Funerals ; of theſe there 
ſeem to have been three, one in the Proceſſion, another at the Funeral- 
Pile, a third at the Grave; theſe were commonly term'd 6Aopvppunrs 
>iyor, Aol, tho' the two laſt ſeem not peculiar to Funeral-Songs, but 

licable to others: We find them ſometimes call'd }4A8440/, from Ia- 
lemus, one of Clio's Sons, and the firſt Author of theſe Compoſitions; 
for the ame Reaſon Songs at Marriages were term'd Jae, from 
his Brother Hymenaus: Funeral „r were alſo call d 74:10, whence 
r is expounded in Heſychins by Y pl, to mournz and u- 
ve ,, is another Name for mourning Women: Hence T& raxs- 
ud ſignify empty and worthleſs Things, and 7a>nus Lvy 2oree@- 
is — 5 y apply d to inſipid and ſenſeleſs Compoſitions 10 for the 
Songs us d on theſe Occaſions were uſually very mean trifling: 
whence that Say ing of Plautus (c); 


He non ſunt nug a, non enim mortuaria. | 
Theſe are no Trifles, fince they're not compos d 
For th' hideous Chanting of a Funeral. 


What the Deſign of their Muſical Inſtruments was, is not agreed; 
ſome will have them intended to affright the Ghoſts and Furies from 
the Soul of the deceas'd Perſon ; others, y to Plato and Pytha- 
goras's Notions, would have them to ſignify the Soul's [Departure into 
Heaven, where they fancy'd the Motion of the Spheres made a Divine 
and Eternal Harmony; others ſay they were deſign'd to divert the Sor- 
row of the dead Man's ſurviving Relations: Laſtly, the moſt probable 
Opinion ſeems to be, that they were intended to excite Sorrow, which 
was the Reaſon that the Lyra was never us d at ſuch Solemnities, as 


being conſecrated to Apollo, and fit only for Peans and cheerful 
Admetus indeed commands the Flute likewiſe to-be baniſh'd out of hi 


City upon the Death of Aceſtis (d), 
AUaxav Sn pwn t 4503 uh AUE A 
Evo, crabuas Sodir' curnnpelas, | 
Ou Ye Ti dAnov , N exe 
Tec. | 
Let not the pleaſing Flute, nor ſprightly Lyre, 
Till Phabe twelye Times has repair d her Horns, 


— — 


— — ct 


(a) Cap. IX, 47, (6) Saidan, Zenederus, (c) Afinacia, (4) Ewripid. 4 


60ſt, V, 410. 
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Be in the mournful City heard, for I 


A Corſe more dear than this ſhall ne'er interr. H. K 


But hence we are only to collect, that the Ancients had different Sort: 
of Flutes, ſome of which were 8 in Times of Mirth, others in 
Times of Mourning ; for it appears by many Examples, that ſome cf 
_ — or tibia, were of other Inſtruments the maſt common 
at Funerals, Hence Statius in his Deſcription of Archemory 
Funeral (a), , on tad 
Tum ſignum lu tus cornu grave mugit adunco 

Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum traducere manes 

Lege Phrygum maſta: Pelopem menſtraſſe ſerebant 

Exequiale ſacrum, carmenque minoribus umbris 

Urile. 


In doleful Notes the Phrygian Flute complains, 

And moves our Pity with its mournful Strains; 

The Phrygian Flute of old us'd to convey 

The Infant-Souls on their unerring Way; 

Which Cuſtom into th World firſt Pelops brought, 

And th unknown Uſe of Fun' ral Dirges taught; 

Dirges, whoſe pow'rful Sounds were thought to ſpeed, 

And ſmooth the Paſſage of the younger Dead. H. H 


Some indeed will have the Lydian Flutes more ſuitable to Funerals, the 
Phrygian, of which Statius ſpeaks, to agree better with Mirth and 
Chearfulneſs, and to be us'd only at Funerals of Infants or Youths, 
which were ordinarily ſolemniz'd in a manner quite different from thoſe 
of grown Perſons, which they think confirm'd by Statiuss Words; but as 
theſe may bear a quite different Senſe, not the Inſtrument, but the Song 
whereof he there ſpeaks, being proper for the Funerals of Perſons un- 
der Age; ſo it appears farther, that the moſt common Flutes us d at 
theſe Solemnities were of the Phrygian Faſhion, tho perhaps neither 
the Lydian, nor ſome others might be wholly excluded: Hence nenia 
which is the Latin Word for Funeral-Dirges, ſeems to have been de- 
riv'd from the Greek vn, which is us d by 1 and (how- 
ever Scaliger deduces it from the Hebrew) affirm'd by Pollux to be of 
A Original; vlwvpiZeF21 is of the fame Deſcent, and expound- 
ed by Splwar. The Carian Flute was likewiſe us d on theſe Occa- 
ſions, whence the Muſicians and Mourners were term'd Kapivau (), 
and Kzeinh mice is a Funeral-Song ; now this was the very {ame 
with that us'd by the Phrygians, from whom Pollux tells us, it was firſt 
convey'd into Caria (c). I ſhall only mention two more; the firſt is 
2 Myſian Flute, an Inſtrument likewiſe fit for Sorrow: Hence Æſch- 
us (a); 


— 


— 


(=) The, Lib. vl. v. 126. () Heſxchins. C) Lib. 11. (0 Pei, 94" 


que Schotiaſtes, ibid. \ 
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Kat cp dęegare nd TCL 79 Mugney, 
He beats his Breaſt, and ſounds the Myſian Flute, 


laſt is the Lydian Flute, which, as Plutarch reports out of An- 
A "_ firſt 2pphye to this Uſe by Olympus at Pythons Death (a). 


* 
— 


CHAP. VL 


Of their Manner of Interring and Burning 
F the Dead. . 8 


would be needleſs to prove that both Interring and Burning were 
T. by the N ; yet whether of theſe Cuſtoms has the beſt 
Claim to Antiquity, may perhaps admit of a Diſpute. But it ſeems 
probable, that however the later Grecians were better affected to the 
way of Burning, yet the Cuſtom of the moſt primitive Ages was to 
inter their Dead. Tis plain the Athenians, however afterwards addi- 
ed to Burning, us'd Interment in Cecrops's Reign, if any Credit ave 4 
be allow'd to Cicero (5); and the Scholiaft upon Homer (c) poſitively af- 
firms, that Interring was more ancient than Burning, which he r 
to have been firſt introduc'd by Hercules, However it a _ that the 
Cuſtom of Burning was receiv'd in the Trojan War, th then and 
afterwards generally practisd by the Grecians ; inſomuch that when La- 
cian enumerates the various Methods us d by different Nations in diſpo- 
ſing of their Dead, he expreſly aſſigns Burning to Greece, and Inter- 
ment to the Perſians (d). But this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if the 
Grecians in the Ages he ſpeaks of never interr'd their Dead, or thought 
it unlawtul ſo to do; but only that the other Cuſtom was more gene- 
rally receiv'd by them, Socrates in Plato's Phedon — * of 
both Cuſtoms; and it appears that ſome of them look'd on the Cullom 
of Burning as cruel and inhuman; whence a Poet cited by Eagtathius 
(e) introduces a Perſon exclaiming againſt it, and calling out upon Pro- 
metheus to haſte to his Aſſiſtance, and ſteal, if poſſible, from Mortals 
the Fire he had given them. The Philoſophers were divided in their 
Opinions about it; thoſe who thought human Bodies were compoun- 
ded of Water, Earth, or the four Elements, inclin'd to have thera 
commitred to the Earth: But Heraclitus with his Followers imagining 
Fire to be the firſt Principle of all things, affected Burning. For every 
one thought it the moſt reaſonable Method, and moſt agreeable to Na- 


ture, ſo to diſpoſe of Bodies, as they might ſooneſt be reduc'd to their 
firlt Principles. 


* 


> 


(a) De Muſica, 


b W 4 d. d. 
11. 4 f. $a. (5) De Legib, Lib. II. ( 7/iad, d. (4) De Luctu. (.) 
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Enftathins (a) aſſigns two Reaſons why Burning came to be of & pc 
— 475 The firſt is, becauſe Bodies were thought a 
unclean after the Soul's therefore 4 

whence Euripides ſpeaks o Chtenneſira, Were purify d by Fire; 


— yi Np, 
The Bodys purify'd by Fire. 


The ſecond Reaſon is, That the Soul being ſeparated proſ; 
and unactive Matter, mi > &t Liberty to Sake its Flight co the He 
n Be Phi mpa- 
tience to expect the Time appoi ature, us d to conſu 
ſelves in a Pile mec for thar Þ oy 
their Confinements. A remarkable Example hereof we have in Cala- 


Expedient i 

by groſs and corruptible Matter, and the impure 
Qualities which attend it. Thus Sqylla being ſlain by Hercules, ws 
rais d from the Dead, and render d immortal by her 

1 ab $15, TATIC 

Sdpxas xaTa Fo! nopviow Souncdle, 
Alz lun d TpipurCgy iSalay Sadye a 
— into whoſe ſtiffen'd Limbs 

Phorcys by quick ning Flames new Life inſpir d, 

And rais d her high above the Fears of Death. 


28 for beſides the various Animals threw 
Pile, we n find « Min of Quality 3 oo 
of Slaves or Captives: Beſides theſe. all Sorts of precious Oint- 
ts and Perfumes pour d into the Flames. Many Inſtances of 
i roduc'd out of the ancient Poets, b 


(+) Loco citato. (5) Quintilioms Declam, X, (J A. Cenis, (4) Ber 


phron, caſſandr. v. 44 (e) Iliad. V · v. 166, 2 
eius a 


nei near J up. txaniumoder Id Y Ly d, 
Ey $ ruf dH vexegv Feoay dy ruler xig 

Hex I Jet wine, x, NA u,. Big pn 
Hebe Tvpis been T8, 2 dugeroy Us o" d £9. TayTwy 
Anydy $Ady txdauns vixw weydaSvul - AN 
Es bg tx n£parns. et d Spard oupdle vie. 
Ex de ir . dea tugipophas 
Tleds Axa xaiver” aicuegs d" eta trag I- 
Ewa; wiCaras Tugy , u roax ilar 
Eyrta Twys dẽ¾⁰ê TpameC dee rugs de a, 

Kat F chνμ,˖ uf % Selegruinoas* 

ad dνα, d Tod peiyadyuar tying gat; 

xa Ini boy. 
A ſpacious Pile the mournful Greciant made, 

And on the Top his comely Body laid; 

Next ſtrip'd the Sheep and Oxen, there that ſtood 

In folemn Ranks before the flaming Wood. 

But brave Achilles, as above the reſt 

Concern'd, more Signs of Care and Love exprels'd ; 

Straight off the Victims all the Fat he flerd, 

And over all the much-loy'd Corpſe it ſpread : 

Then plac'd their Carcaſſes around the Pile, 

And Veſſels fill'd with Honey and with Oil; 

Next deeply groaning, with becoming Haſte, 

Four ſprightly Courſers on the Pile he caſt; 

Nine loyely Dogs he at his Table fed, | 

And two of theſe upon the Pile he laid; 

Twelve valiant Trojan Captives next he flew, 

And on the Pile their mangled Bodies threw. H. H. 


The Reaſon why the Body was cover d with the Fat of Beaſts war, 
that it might conſume the ſooner (a); for it was look d on as a ſingular 


Bleſing to be quickly.reduc'd to Aſhes: Wherefore in Funerals, where 
Numbers of Bodies were burnt on the ame Pile, they were ſo diſpos d 
that thoſe of moiſt Conſtitutions, and eaſy to be 'd, being pro- 
portion'd to Bodies of copay. T 8, ſhould enereaſe the Vehe- 
mence of the Fire; whence Plutarch (6) 

ſery'd, that for ten Men it was the Cuftom to put in one Woman. 
Soldiers uſually had their Arms burnt with them; Wherefore Elpenor 
in Homer begs this Fayour of Ulyſſes (4); | 


(0 Eufarbins (b) Sympoſ. Lib, Ill. Quzſt, IV. (.) Satwrn. Lib. VII. 
tap. VII. (4) och. N. v. 74. <a 
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and Macrobius (c) have ob- 


_ 


8 N 
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AN ps taxkiar own THY y10uv dart por ay, 
Let all the Arms I have be with me burnt. 
It ſeems likewiſe to have been the Cuſtom for the Garments 
worn in the Time of their Lives, to be thrown into the Pile. Some 
were ſo ſolicitous about this, that they gave Orders in their laſt Wills 
to have it done: And the Athenians were, as in all other Obſervances 
which related any way to Religion, ſo in this the moſt profuſe of all 
the Grecians ; inſomuch that ſome of their Law-givers were forc'd to 
reſtrain them, by ſevere Penalties, from defrauding the Living by their 
Liberality to the Dead. Lycurgus allow d nothing to be bury'd with 
Bodies beſide one red Garment, or, at the moſt, a few Branches of O. 
live(a); nor theſe neither, except the Perſon had been eminent for Vir- 
tue and Fortitude. Solon allow'd three Garments and one Ox (ö). At 
Chæronea thoſe that were convicted of Extravagance at Funerals, were 
puniſh'd as ſoft and effeminate by the Cenſors of Women (c). 

The Pile was lighted 5 om of the dead Perſons neareſt Relations 
or Friends, who made Prayers and Vows to the Winds to aſſiſt the 
Flames, that the Body might quickly be reduc'd to Aſhes. Thus 4- 
chilles having fir d Patroclus s Pile, intercedes with Boreas and Zephyrus 
to fly to his Aſſiſtance with their Joint-forces (4), 

Oud's up) Hp” xaic]o TEFvEHu TC, 
Ev aut dN tongs med'4puns og Ayinads, 
ST&s andy 3; wupns doris ne dveuor 
Bopen x) Zepupto, UTegetlo ized x. 
Tloaad 8 x arivd\or ypuoip Sera Mtaydey 
' Exbiuo, be T4Xif4 ave pasyt Foie vex 250» 
Tan 7” tardorro nana, 
When he perceiv d the Flames t' abate their Force, 
Unable to conſume th unhappy Corſe, 
Some Diſtance from the Pile the Hero ſtands, 


The Golden Calice fills his royal Hands, 
And there to Boreas and to Zeph rus pray d, 
And with each Deity ſolemn Cow 'nants made, 
That grateful Victims ſhou'd their Altars ſtain, 
And choiceſt Off rings load the joyful Fane, 
If with their kinder blaſts they'd fan the Fire, 
And with new Force the knguid Flames inſpire, 
That they to Earth the Corpſe might ſoon reduce. H. H. 
At the Funerals of Generals and great Officers, the Soldiers, with the 
reſt of the Company, made a ſolemn Proceſſion three Times round the 
Pile, to expreſs their Reſpect to the Dead. Thus Homer's Grecians (eh 


(0 Plutarchus Lycurgo, (i) Idem Selene. (e) Idem ibidem. () 1. 
J. v. i 94. (e) Iliad. Yo OR of 
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Moe ot. 
They drive their Horſes thrice about the Dead 


Lamenting. 


This Action was call'd in Greek e peu, in in Latin, decurſio; we find 
frequent mention of it in the Poets. Statius has OY deſcrid'd it 
in his Poem on the Theban War (a), 


Tyne ſeptem numero turbas (centenus ubique 

Surgit eques) verſis ducunt inſognibns ipſs _ 

Grajugenæ reges, luſtrant que ex more ſiniſtro 

Orbe rogum, & ſtantes inclinant pulvere flammas: 

Ter curvos egere ſmus, illiſaque telis 

Tela ſonant ; quater horrendum pepulere fragorem 

Arma, quater mollem famularum brachia planctum. 

Seven goodly Troops the ſad Decurfion made, 

In each of which an hundred Horſe appear d, 
And theſe (a Poſture fitting thofe that mourn'd) 

The Captains led with Enfigns downwards turn'd: 

Towards the left they march; on th Pile they gaze, 

Whilſt Clouds of Duſt the thronging Horſes raiſe, 8 
Whoſe much-prevailing Force depreſs the riſing Blaze: 

Three Times they all the burning Pile ſurround, 

Whilſt Darts ſtrike Darts, and make a frightful Sound: ; 

Four Times the Din of claſhing Arms inyades 

The ſuff ring Air, four Times the mournful Maids 

Loudly lament, each ſtrikes her panting Breaſt, 

And Pity in us moves for the Deceas d. H. H. 


Where it may be obſery'd, that in this Deu ſion the Motion was to- 
wards the Left-hand, « 6 by which they 'd Sorrow; as on the con- 


ary, Motion tothe Right 


— 


Was a Sion of Joy. Thus the ſame Author (6), - 

Hic luctus abolere, novique | 
Funeris auſpicium vates, quanquam omina ſentit 
Vera, jubet, dextro gyro, & vibrantibus haſtis 
Huc redeant. SY 
The Prieſt, tho by the boding Signs he knew 
Some dire Calamity wou'd ſure enſue, Ws 
Bids them their anxious Thoughts a while forbear; 

| bag a berker ak. rer 


een 
(% Lib. vr v. a3. (8) ibid. 5. aat. 


P 2 : And 
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And moving tow'rds the Right with brandiſh'd Arms, 
Back to return, H. x. 


Theſe Motions were accompany d with Shouts and Sound Trumpet, 
as we learn from Valerius Flaccus (a); * 


Inde ter armatos Minyis referentibus orbes 
Concuſſi tremuere rogi, ter inhorruit ether 
Ludtificum clangente tuba, jecere ſupremo 

Tum clamore faces. 


Three Marches round the Pile the Minye make, 

Their weighty Strides the well-pil'd Structure ſhake; 

Thrice doleful Sounds from hollow Tubes are ſent, 

The Clangor wounds the troubled Firmament; 

With Torches next accompany'd with Shouts, 

They light the Pile, H. H. 


Which laſt Words ſeem to intimate the Dec urſions being made before 
the Pile was lighted, whereas it appears from other Authors to have 
been made whilſt the Pile was burning: Thus Virgil tells us in expreſi 
Words (% N 


Ter circum accenſos cincti falgentibus armis 

Decurrere rogos, ter maſtum funeris ignem 

Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſque ore dedere. 

Well-arm'd thrice round the Pile they march'd on Foot, 
Thrice round it rode, and with a diſmal Shout 
Survey'd;the rowling Flames. 

During the Time the Pile was burning, the dead Perſon's Friends 
ſtood by it pouring forth Libations of Wine, and calling upon the De- 
ceas d. Thus Achilles attended all Night at Patrocluss Funeral (c), 
Kai meivuyos oxus A 

Xpuois ix, Apo, bx wv eras apuprumiaacm, 

Olyo dquadudes ,) ye, eve 5 E,, 

oN NA TLaTpoxAncs denote. 

All Night divine Achilles does attend 

At the fad Fun ral of his much-loy'd Friend: 

A Golden Cup he bore, that Wine contain d, 

Which pouring out, the glutted Pavement ſtain'd ; 
—— * — — — 

{s) Argen. Lib. III. () vEncid, XI. v. 188, () Hiad. . 75 


— 


His 
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His pious Off ring thus the Hero paid, 
Calling upon the Manes of the Dead. H. H. 


When the Pile was burnt down, and the Flames had eeas'd, they ex 
tinguiſh'd the Remains of the Fire with Wine; which being done, 
they collected the Bones and Aſhes, Thus Homer relates of the Trojans 
# Heddor's Funeral (a), 


TlpaTey * x7! wvpxaily oCioer ur. 91 
A cay, do b auvpds og, tay le 
Ota adxe Aiyorre xagiyvnru poi Te. 
About the Pile the thronging People came, 
And with black Wine quench'd the remaining Flame; 
His Brothers then, and Friends ſearch'd ey'ry where, 
And gather'd up his ſnowy Bones with Care. 
| Mr. Congreve. 
m which Words it appears, that this Office was perform 
— To which Practice Tibullus likewiſe alludes; * 


—sð᷑j. Non hic mihi mater, 
us legat in mæſtos oſſa peruſta ſinus. 


Nor was my dear indulgent Mother by, 
Who to her Breaſt my mouldring Bones wou'd lay. 


The Bones were ſometimes waſh'd with Wine, and (which commonly 
follow'd Waſhing) anointed with Oil. Agamemnon is introduc'd by Ho- 
ner informing Achilles how this Ceremony had been perform d to him(6); 


Abrdp ime i os padZ irucer Hopaireto 
Hod On Tv Ayorly - 35%”, Axinase, 
Olve i dxpiry X; dAH@ATI. | 

But when the Flame your Body had conſum'd, 
With Oils and Odours we your Bones perfum'd, 
And waſh'd with unmix'd Wins. ' 


Patroclus's Remains were enclos d in Fat (c): 


KawtorTes I" '$7 pore £vniOr din NAH 
ENA &s xpvotlw gidalw N i αν,Aiſabr, 
His mournful Friends in Fat his Bones enclos d. 
Then in a Golden Urn they them repos d. 
— — — 
( Iliad, S. v, 701. (6) 0&yſ. d. v. 71, (e) Hiad, V. v. 252, 
p , Th 
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It may here be demanded, how the Reli of the f 
ſti 150 from thoſe of the Beaſts and Mes hurat boy Ay lng 
to this Enquiry (omitting thoſe groundleſs Stories of the Stone Am. 
anus, and Indian Hemp, which could not be conſum d by Fire) I ſhall 
82 two Inſtances, whereby it appears the Method they took to ef- 
this, was by placing the Body in the Middle of the Pile, whereas 
the Men and Beaſts burnt with it lay on the Sides, Thus Achilles tell; 
the Grecians, it would be eaſie to diſcover the Remains of Patroclus(a); 
Ledro r xp! avpxailuy oCigar' ator ol 
TIZoar, dre br mvpds wu” A u 
Ocka Tlarpoxacue Meyurridd\ao niywrulp, 
Ev Jrayryvworo[os, derperdia Sf Tirurra, 
Ey icy 75 Ex&0 @vpi, Tu d 4Xnot Ade 
E947 “d emtpit l Te Y dd pes. 
Firſt with black Wine extinguiſh all the Flames, 
Quench ev'ry glowing Cinder that remains, 
Then let us gather up, tis eas ly done, 
The unmix d Bones of brave Menaetius Son. 
Your nicer Care need not be here expreſt, 
You'll ſoon diſtinguiſh his from all the reſt: 
For in the midſt o th' Pile his Corpſe was plac'd, 
Whilſt Men and Beaſts promiſcuouſly caſt, 
Lay frying on the outward Parts. —— H. H. 
Achilles's Bones are ſaid to have been diſtinguiſh'd the ſame way (6); 
At wre mupxailuy olive oCeoay, aria d* ae 
Þalver aetperÞius tme uy ET4poioty dH, 
Hr, du oa yiya!l@ drapiC. d dH 
| Bus xeivols E ανα, a, Bits, id Yi 
Kat maids Tpwwy wiyd's xr uot x, dA 
Baby d r xovrr lk vexuw* os d Ah 
Puri vg Hk SS unuwWC - tem. 
When the remaining Flames they'd quenck'd with Wine, 
Which were the Hero's Bones was plainly ſeen; 
Not like the reſt which fell his Sacrifice, 
But of a larger and gigantick Size ; 
Nor cou'd his Bones be with the vulgar mixt, 
Since his rich Corpſe remote from them was fixt; 
The captive Trojans, Beaſts and Horſes lain, 
Upon the Out-works of the Pile were lain, 


— 7 b. — —j4[—̃——— 
(s) Loc. cit, (6) Quintus Smyrnans Lib, III. v. 730, 
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There burnt ſome Diſtance from the nobler Dead, | 
Who in the midſt o th* Pile alone was laid. H. H. 


The Bones thus diſcover d, they ſeem to have gather d the Aſhes which 
lay cloſe to them; nor does it appear there was any other way to di- 
finguiſh the Remains of the Men from common Aſhes, 

The Bones and Aſhes thus collected, were repolited in Urns, call'd 
LAA TAs dN, * ,Eꝙzx, Nel pyect x ag, S αν. err Joy A, Topot, 
gc. The Matter they conſiſted of was different, either Wood, Stone, 
Earth, Silver or Gold, according to the Quality of the Deceas d. When 
Perſons of eminent Virtue died, their Urns were frequently adorn'd 
with Flowers and Garlands; but the general Cuſtom ſeems to have 
been to cover them with Cloths till they were depoſited in the Earth, 


hat the Light might not approach them. This is particularly remark'd 
a 3 Kan as when he ſpealcs of Hector s Bones (a); 


Kal r, ye ypucelw es Adprard d inbores, 
Thoppupiors w , αç“r xe. 
An Urn of Gold was brought, 


Wrap'd in ſoft Purple Palls, and richly wrought; 
In this the ſacred Aſhes, were interr'd. 


The Game Ceremony was perform'd towards Patrocluss Urn in the 
preceding Iliad ; 


Ev zMGinor Y Jeg L N xdavias. 


Within the Teut his coſtly Urn was laid, 
And over it a Linnen cloth was ſpread. 


Concerning their Interment it may be obſery'd, that their Bodies lay 
in their Coffins with the Faces upwards, it being thought more proper, 
and perhaps more conducive to the Welfare of the Deceas'd, to have 
their Faces towards Heaven, the Abode of the Ccaleſtial Gods, and 
Fountain of Light, than the dark Manſions of the Infernal Deities : 
Whence Diogenes the Cynick being ask'd in what Paſture he would be 
interr'd, anſwer'd, eis 77297 wTov, With my Face downwards ; the 
Reaſon of which being demanded of him; he reply d, that in a ſhorg 
Time the World wan be turn d upſide down (5); which Anſwer 
icems delign'd to ridicule the Grecian Superſtition in this Point, 

It may be obſery'd farther, that the Heads of the deceas'd Perſons 
were ſo plac'd in the Grave, that they might look towards the riſing 
dun (c). Plunarch informs us indeed, that the Megarenſians plac d their 
Dead towards the Eaſt; and the Arhenians, whoſe Cuſtom ſeems 


_ 3 


9 — 


(s) Iliad, &. fine, (b) Laertins Diogene. (.)] Thucydidis Syhyliaſtyr> 
P 4 herein 
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herein to be the ſame with the reſt of the Greeks, towards the Weſt 
(a); and lian, as far as concerns the Athenians, agrees with him (o): 
But it muſt be conſider d. that to ſituate the Face ſo as it ſhould look 
towards the riſing-Sun, twas 
Weſt; whence 410 the Head, or 


been commonly obſerv d by the reſt of the Greeks; only thoſe that were 
join d by near Relation or Affection, were uſually bury'd together, it 
being thought inhuman to part thoſe in Death, with i 
Life could ſeparate. Many Examples of this Nature occur in ancien 
Writers. Hence Agathias's Epigram concerning two Twins; 


Efe dSAQ2; ad" inixe T6200, 3 i 
Hu Y yerthe of So nj Savers. 
Two Brothers lie interr d within — Urn, 


Lovers thought this no ſmall Acceſſion to their Happineſs: Thisbe's laſt 
Requeſt was, that ſhe might be interr'd with Pyramus (); 


Hoe tamen amborum verbis eſtote rogati, 

O multum miſeri mens illiuſque parentes ; 

Ur, quos certus amor, ques hora noviſſima junxit, 

At length, our thrice unhappy Parents, hear, 

And grant us this our laſt moſt earneſt Pray'r; 

That we, whom Love and Death together joyn'd, 

As both one Fate, one common Tomb may find. 5 


Admetus in Euripides declares his Reſolution to lie in the ſamg Cofia 
with his Wife Alceſtis (e); 


Ey Tatguv aural yep A irn pe 
Soi Ts dv eds. 
Cloſe by thy Side I'll in thy Urn be laid. | | 
Patroclus ing after Death to Achilles, of him, that he 
would repoſit his in the fame Urn he deſigu d for his own (f): 


(a) Solone, (6) Var. Hiſt, Lib. VII. cap. xix. 0 Plutarchus Selene. (4) 0- 
vid, Metam. IV. v. 134. (F) Alcaftid. v. 365. (F) Iiad. . For 


— 


* 
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And when Achilles wras dead, we find the Grecians put the Aſhes of his 


rend Ancilochus into the fame Urn with his, but thoſe of Patroclus 


they not onl 
has the G 


Thus 


below (a); 


H 


1 


ſt of Agamemnon tells him at their Meeting in 


fited in the ſame Veſſel, but mingled them together. 


Ey Ty Tu xGiTa bs la, gaidiu” AN. 
Miyde 5 Tere xaouo Mere Says 

Xweis q AvTiXGXom; F RCN Tits mavruv 

Tov dA erdpwy i Haren e YayiyT a, 

Within this Urn your ſad Remains are laid, 

Mixt with the Bones of your Patroclus dead: 

In the ſame Urn Antilochus doth lie, 

His Bones not mix'd with yours, but plac'd hard by; 

For much you did that worthy Chief eſteem, 

Only Patroclus was preferr'd to him. H. H. 


one's Love carry d her ſtill farther; for her Husband Ceyx having 
ind in a Tempeſt at Sea, ſhe comforts her ſelf in this, that tho his 
could not be found, yet their Names ſhould be inſcrib'd upon the 
fame Monument, and, as it were, embrace each other (6); 


Crudelior ipſo 

Sit mihi mens pelago, ſi vitam ducere nitar 
Longius, & tanto pugnem ſupereſſe dolori. 

Sed neque pugnabo, nec te, miſerande, relinquam; 
En tibi nunc ſaltem veniam comes, inque ſepulchro, 
&i non urna, tamen junger nos litera, ſi non 
Oſſibus oſſa mit, at nomen nomine tangam. 
But I more cruel than the Sea ſhou d be, 
Cou'd I have Thoughts to live depriv'd of thee ; 

Cou'd I but dare to ſtruggle with my Pain, 

And fondly hope behind thee to remain; 

Ah! no, dear Ceyx, TIl not leave thee fo, | 
Ill not contend with my too preſſing Woe, 

Where e er you lead, Halcyone will go: 8 
And now at length, my deareſt Lord, I come, 

And tho we are deny d one common Tomb, 

Tho in one Urn our Aſhes be not laid, | 

On the ſame Marble ſhall our Names be read: 

In am'rous Folds the circling Words ſhall joyn, 


And ſhew how much Iloy'd, how you wasonly mine. H. M. 


— 


(s) 04. d. v. 76. (6) Ovidii Met. Lib, XI. v. 702. 


CHAP, 


— 
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CGH AP. VL 


Of therr Sepulchres, Monuments, Cenota. 
phia, &c. 


HE primitive Grecians were 'd in Places d for 
| ut in their own Houſes * The Thebans had once — 
that no Perſon ſhould build an Houſe without oviding a Re- 
prey for his Dead. It ſeems to have been very fe uent, even in 
ter Ages, to bury within their Cities; the moſt publick and fre- 
uented Places whereof ſeem to haye been beſt ſtor'd with Monuments: 
ut this was a Favour not ordinarily granted, except to Men of great 
Worth, and publick Benefactors; to ſuch as had rais'd themſelves above 
the common Level, and were Examples of Virtue to ſucceeding Apes, 
or had deſery'd by ſome eminent Service to have their Memories SO 
nour'd by Poſterity. The Magneſians rais d a Sepulchre for Ihemiſto- 
cles in the midſt of their Forum (6); Euphron had the fame Honour at 
Corinth (c); and it appears to have been common for Colonies to have 
bury'd their Leaders, under whoſe Conduct they poſſeſs d themſelyes 
of new Habitations, in the midſt of their Cities (d). 

Temples were ſometimes made Repoſitories for the Dead, whereof 
the primitive Ages afford us many Inſtances; inſomuch that ſome have 
been of Opinion, that the Honours paid to the Dead were the firſt 
Cauſe of erecting Temples (e). Nor were later Times wholly void of 
ſuch Examples, for the Plateans are faid to have bury'd Euclides in the 
Temple of Diana Exclea, for his pious Lalggur in going a thouſand Sta- 
dia in one Day to fetch ſome of the hallow'd Fire from Delphi (): 
From which, with many other Inſtances, it appears that this was look d 
on as a very great Favour, and granted as 2 Reward to publick Ser- 
vices, Sometimes it was deſir d for Protection, as we learn from Me- 
dea's Caſe, who interr'd her two Sons in uno Acrea's Temple to ſecure 
them from the Malice of her Enemies (g), as hath been already obſery'd. 

But the general Cuſtom, in later Ages eſpecially, was to their 
Dead without their Cities, and chiefly by the High-ways: Which 
ſeems to be done, either to preſerve themſelves from the noiſom Smells 
wherewith Graves might infe& their Cities, or to prevent the Danger 
their Houſes were expos d to, when Funeral-Piles were ſet on Fre: 
Or, it may be, to fill the Minds of Travellers with the Thoughts of 
Mortality; or to excite themſelves to encounter any Dangers, rather 
than permit an Enemy to approach their Walls, and deſpoil the Monu 
ments, or diſturb the Peace of the Dead. Laſtly, (to trouble you with 


III 


— 


— —_—_— 


(a) Plate Minee, (b) Plutarchus Themiſtocle. (c) X enophen BAA. Lib, 
VII. (%) Pindari Scholiaſtes, (e) Vide Archzolog. noſt. Lib, I. cap. I. (f) 
Plutarchus Ariſtide, (g) Emripid. Med, v. 13172. OSS = 
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different Opinions) others think it moſt probable, that this 
G was firſt —— d by a Fear of contracting Pollution from 
the Dead, of which I have already treated in a foregoing Chapter. 

But Lycurgus, as in moſt of his Inſtitutions, ſo herein too differ'd 
from the reſt of the Grecian Law-givers; for, to cut off the Superſti- 
tion of Burying- places, he allow d his Lacedemonians to bury their Dead 
within their City, and even round about their Temples, to the end 
their vouth, by being us'd to ſuch 8 es, might not be afraid to 
ſce a dead Body; and withal, to rid of the Conceit, that to touch 
a Corpſe, or to tread upon a Grave, would defile a Man (a). 

Every Family was wont to have their proper Burying-place, to be 
d 1 4 whereof was reputed one of the greateſt Calamities that could 
befal them: Wherefore when the Lacedemonians were reſfoly'd to con- 

uer the Meſſenians, or loſe all their Lives in the Attempt, we read 
hat they bound Tickets to their right Arms, containing their own and 
their Fathers Names; that if all ſhould periſh in the Battel, and their 
Bodies be ſo mangled as not to be diſtinguiſl'd, thoſe Notes might 
certify what Family they belong d to, that ſo they might be carry d to 
the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors (6). The reſt of the Grecians had 
the fame Cuſtom; whence (to trouble you with only one Inſtance 
more) there being a Law, that ſuch as preſery'd not their Inheritance, 
ſhould be depriv'd of the Sepulchre of their Fathers, Democritus hay- 
ing ſpent his Eſtate in the Study of Philoſophy, was in Danger of in- 
curring that Penalty (c). | 

The common Graves of Primitive Greece were nothing but Caverns 
dug in the Earth (d), and call'd vryara; but thoſe of later Ages were 
more curiouſly wrought, they were commonly pav'd with Stone, had 
Arches built over them, and were adorn'd with no lefs Art and Care 
than the Houſes of the Living, inſomuch that Mourners commonly re- 
tir d into the Vaults of the Dead, and there lamented over their Rela- 
tions for many Days and Nights together, as appears from Petronius's 
Story of the Epbejian Matron. 

Kings and great Men were anciently bury'd in Mountains, or at the 
Feet of them (e). Thus Aventinus Sylvius was interr'd in the Hill 
which receiv'd its Name from him 5 Virgil reports the ſame of 


Dercennus ( g); 


Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni zerreno ex aggere buſtum. 
A Tomb beneath a mighty Mount they rear'd 
For King Dercennus. 


Whence likewiſe the Cuſtom of raiſing a Mount upon the 


Graves of great Perſons, which Lucan has thus expreſs d, ſpeaking of 
the Egyprians (H), 


14 


5 (s) Plutarchus Lycurge, (b) Jaſtinss Lib. III. (e) Laertius Democrito. (d) 
Hmolegiei Auctox v. wgie., (e) Servius En, XI. (f) Aurelius de Orig. Gent. 
Reman, (g) Loe, cit. (5) Lib. VIII. 
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Et regum cineres extructo monte quieſcunt. 
Beneath a Mount their Monarch's Aſhes reſt. 
This conſiſted ſometimes of Stone; whence Teen, 1 Euripide 
Herewles, the Athenians would honour his Corpſe 28 
— Adv: T Joyrduact. 
With high-built Monuments of Stone. 


But the common Materials were nothing but Earth 'tis uſud. 
Veld Tela. Thus Furs (4) 3 whence 'tis uſual 
Oper x Axiande Toe. 

The Mount which o'er Achilles Tomb was rais'd, 


To caſt jt up Homer calls lem 6a, ſpeaking of Hector s Tomb (6); 


XAML ANN Ted's ona, M tov. 
Having a Tomb of Earth rais'd o'er his Grave, 
They all departed, | 


The fame Words he had us'd before in the Deſcription of Patroclus's 
Funeral (c). Antipater terms it x , Tapor3 


He Teitus B T-, d d ei 
AEO, M ix OD yepoly ινννναννμ ( 
Vader this ſordid Tomb doth Priam ret 
Not that his Worth did not deſerve the beſt, 
But cauſe his Enemies it rais'd. 
"Tis ſometimes expreſs d by the more general Names of 5% 
Goa, Nc. Thus Euripides, 8 9 
Mme KA TL. 
O'er my dead Mother's Corpſe a Tomb I rais d. 


The Author of the following Epigram has ſuch another Expreſſ- 


on (e); 


Aoxpid © iy viper oputnps vixuu Hebe 
Nupgas xpluidd ov A5cay Ind oge]tpaor, 
Kai 7a4goy de. 


— 
—— 


„ 
— hed 2 9 - 


(«) Heeubs, (6) Iliad, d. fine, () IIIad. V. (4) Antholog. Epigr. Lib. 
IV. cit. ei 1 ip. (e Antholog. Lib. III. rit. tie FUNTAS. What 
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What Care and Love the Nymphs to Heſiod ſhewy d? 
At their own Fountains in the Locrian Wood 
They bath'd his life-leſs Corpſe, and o ert a Tomb they rear d. 


Whence the Latin Tumulus, which in its proper Senſe imports no more 
than a Hillock, came to fignifie a Grave. | 

Whatever the Materials were, were — together with 
Care and Art: Thus Homer witneſſeth of Patrocluss Tomb (a), 


Toys ral 5 ohud, FEM Te , 

Auel pl, & ap Is url int yalay ty day. 
They enclos d the Ground wherein the Grave was made, 
And caſt in Earth upon it. 


Where by $:u&A1z, ſome underſtand the lorica, or enclos'd Ground 
round the Grave, ſometimes term'd by the metaphorical Names of 
Jeryn3s, Ydcor, &c. and call d by Pauſanias Fu2xodou), and xpy- 
Tic, by others ox&7n, &c. For the ancient uvnudu were compos d 
of two Parts, one was the Grave or Tomb, which was likewiſe term'd 
nud or in a ſtrift Senſe of the Word, and is known by ſeveral other 
Names, moſtly taken from its Form, as aryAauor, TLC}, &c. The 
ſecond Part was the Ground ſurrounding the Grave, which was fenc'd 
about with Pales or Walls, but uſually open at the Top, and therefore 
ſometimes call'd gTrauFpor. Tombs of Stone were poliſh'd and a- 


domd with greater Art; whence there is ſo frequent Mention of Fa 
742075 | 
Tu e Zeg 0. 
And ſee the poliſh'd Tomb. 
And again (c); 
—— 7} 0 rd. 
Upon the poliſh'd Tomb. I 
The Ornaments wherewith Sepulchres were beautify'd, were tw 
rous, Pillars of Stone wete very ancient, as appears "And the 


1das's ſtriking Pollux with a Pillar broken from his G 7 Amy- 
als Monument (4d); | | 


a_— I; Te iT 
Thnylw dy4pCis xens ier, 
Avenue Tikes F Auvtadioy THpuv. 


me- 
of 


_— 


* 


(a) liad, 2 b E i id. l „ Yo $36, Cc . 
(d) „ 22 RO 7. very eo (9 on ** | 
ext 
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Next with a Pillar Idas him ſhall ſtrike, 

A Pillar pluck d from th' hallow'd Sepulchre 

Of Amyclas. 
Pindar calls it &yaA1”. dd, Ze5%y mirpoy (a), and Theocritys 
Notice of the _ N 85 0 _ 

The Pillars were term'd 51a, and frequently contain'd Inſcriptions 

declaring the Family, Virtues, and whatever was remarkable in the 
Deceas'd, which were commonly deſcrib'd in Verſes. The Sicyoni 
had no ſuch Inſcriptions (c); Lycxrgus alſo would by no means allow 
of Tallative Grave: ſtones, nor ſuffer ſo much as the Names to be in- 
ſcrib'd, but only of ſuch Men who died in the Wars, or Women in 
Child-bed (4). Nor was it unuſual at other Places to omit the Names 
of the Deceas'd, writing inſtead of them ſome moral Aphoriſm, or 
ſhort Exhortation to the Living, ſuch as this, 


TOTE ATAOOYE KAI OANONTAS ETEPTETEIN AE, 
The Virtuous even when Dead ought to be reſpected. 


Beſides this, tally where there was no Inſcription, they com- 
monly added the Man's Effigies, or ſome other Reſem"lance per- 
tinent to the Occaſion, and fignifying his Temper, Studies, Em ho. 
ment, or Condition. Virgins had commonly the Image of a Maid 
with a Veſſel of Water upon their Tombs (e); the former to repreſent 
the Deceas'd, the latter to denote a Cuſtom the young Men had of car- 
rying Water to the Sepulchres of unmarry'd Maids. A careful Houſe- 
keeper was repreſented by ſuch Figures as are mention'd in the follow- 


ing Epigram of Azapater upon Lyſidice, 

Masdo Tis ov, Tis m 5aantid) ,. 
Avaidixa, yaurny Nhi. views 

Tad uv aveyroulfey us mor' gen vurrep@ bens 

Ayia d auddow Sud] © nyioq or, 

t InTas)p d dds an, deicerar s aornvuudor, - - 
© Ou A, A Kinks EUMAEN NOUN INS: 

Pve often ſought, tell me, Lyſidice, 

What is the Meaning of this Imag'ry ; 

What mean theſe curious Figures round thy Tomb? 

What are they all deſign'd for, and by whom? 

« I tell you, Sir, and firſt that Bird of Night 

« Shews how I us d to ſpin by Candle-light : 

tc That well carv d Bridle on the Side is meant 

« My well-ruld Family to repreſent: | 


LN 


—_  # - =» SS  # - 


(a) Nemeon, Od. X. (b) Dioſcurts. (c) Pauſani as Corinthiacis. (4) Plutare 
cans Hcur go. (e) Pollax Lib. VIII. cap. VII. b wy 4 80 7 My 


[ 
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My peaceful Temper next the Muzzle ſhewys, 
« That I no Scold, or buſie Tatler was. H. H. 


- 165 the Cynick had a Dog engraven upon his Mounment, to denote 
de Temper 2 his Sect, or his own. Jocratess Tomb was adorn d 
with the 1 of a Siren; Archimedes's with a Sphere and Cylinder; 
whereby the charming Eloquence of the former, and the Mathematical 
Studies of the latter were ſignify d. Nor was it unuſual to fix upon 
Graves the Inſtruments which the Deceas'd had us'd. The Graves of 
Soldiers were diſtinguiſh'd by their Weapons; thoſe of Mariners by 
their Oars; and, in ſhort, the Tools of every Art and Profeſſion ac- 
company'd their Maſters, and remain'd as Monuments to preſerve their 
Memory. Hence Elpenor is introduc'd by Homer (a) ing of U 
ſes to fix the Oar he us'd to row with, upon his Tomb, as has been 
already obſerv'd (b). ZEneas in Virgil performs the like Office to his 
Trumpeter Miſenus (c). | 

Theſe, with many other Ceremonies, were deſign'd to 
the Memory of the 'd ; whence their Graves were term'd h- 
pls, uun¹pα u, whﬀeate, Kc, Agamenmon reckons it a great Hap- 
pineſs to Achilles, that he was honour d with a Monument, which 
would continue his Name to Poſterity (d); | 


OM, u - , Feols Se ANIANAED, N 

Os Faves tv Tpoln, &c. 

You are thrice happy, God-like Peleus Son, 

Who did at Troy reſign your Breath. 
And afterwards, 


yay x, duvpore Hue 

XLaul Apyeior iegps pants alX pnTHor = 

AxTy &a} aps y40n £71 TAqgTHA EAANGDOUT W. 

Qs x THAzpasis #X worrigu d yd pdoty Ens, 

Tois of vuy yEydar! Y of HE EoovTah 8 

To thy great Name did warlike Grecians rear 

A large and never- fading Sepulchre, 

And this they plac d upon a riſing Mount 

Impending o'er the ſpacious Helleſpanr; 

That both Ages preſent and to come, 

From diſtant Shoars might ſee thy ſacred Tomb. H. H. 

But later Ages grew ſo extravagant in theſe Structures, that their 

Law-givers were forc'd to keep within Bounds, by inflicting 
{cyere Penalties upon ſuck as exceeded their Preſcriptions: Salm in 


eros 


2 T 9 * 4 


1 


(4) OT. x. v. 75, (6) Lib. I. e. xl. 3 (c) Ani I. G s. 1 $6. 
particular 


their Friends, and Men of Piety and Vertue, that the 


a . . e 
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icular is reported to have order d that no Statues of Mercy 
oy mary; becauſe Mercury was an Infernal God) or a N 
ſhould be made in the Athenian Monuments, and that they ſhould ne- 
ver be greater than ten Men were able to erect in three Days; and De. 
metrius the Phalerean enacted a Law, that nat above one Pillar, and that 
— three Cubits in Height, ſhould: be plac d upon any Mo- 
nument (). 
It may not be to mention their Cuſtoms of praying for 
] f N Earth night lie 
light upon them; for their Enemies, and all wicked Men, that it might 
preſs heavy them; for they thought the Ghoſts that Mill haunted 
their Shrowds, and were in Love with their former Habitations, had 
a very acute Senſe of all the Accidents which befel their Bodies, Hence 
the Chorus prays for Alceſtis (b), 


Kuo oor 
XI av endvo e u. 
I wiſh the Earth may fall upon you light. 


Menelaus is introduc'd by the ſame Poet (c), arming himſelf againſt 
3 this Confideration, that the Gods took care that ſuch who 
died with Honour ſhould have no Senſe of any Preſſure from the Earth, 
whereas Cowards ſhould be cruſt'd under it; 


— Ei Yap GO oi F608 cop, 
Ev-vyov avdes monepioy dab de 
Kgen KaT4 uTiguowy oy TVUuCa i 
Kexors d ig” tpue repedy EuCanraucrt Vs. 
For if the Gods (and ſure they all things know) 
Have due Regard for Mortals here below, 
They will not, cann6t ſuffer thoſe that die 
By the too pow'rful Force o th Enemy, 
If they with Courage have maintain'd their Poſt, 
And for the publick Good their Lives have loſt, 
To be o'erburthen'd with the heavy Weight 
Of Earth; but fuch as ſtand aghaſt at Fate, 
Baſe daſtard Souls that ſhrink at ev'ry Blow, 
Nor dare to look on a prevailing Foe; 
Theſe ſhall (nor is the Puniſhment unjuſt) 
Be cruſh'd and tortur'd by avenging Duſt. 5: H. 
Theſeus prays this Puniſhment may be inflited upon wicked Phed's(s) 


1 


— 
„ 
— 


(0 Cicero de Legibus Lib, II. (5) Ewripid. Alcef, v. 462. (e) Bum. . 
267. Senee, Hippelzs, fine. | | a 


*. 
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e ieria defoſſam premat, 
| Ghaviſque tellus inipiv capiti incubet. 


And may the Earth that is upon her laid} | 
Lie heavy on her Corpſe, and cruſh her curſed Head. 


Ammianus has ingeniouſly itiveited this Order in the following 
Epigram (a) ; | | 


Ein ou N yi Aden xbvis, oixrp? Nidgy4, 
Open i pid Jreevowes: nuts. 


Which Martial tranſlates thus (6) ; 


Sit tibi terra levit; mollique tegaris arena; 
Ne tua non poſſint eruere ofſa canel. 


Let there be ond, wh lighter Diiſt; or Sand 
Shall 1 o'er your Corpſe with ſpating Hand; 
So to the Dogs ydu' ll be an tafier Prey! 


Paſs we now to the Monuments ereQed in Hondur of the Dead, 
but not containing any ef their Remains, and thence call'd lekrds 
pia, kevneut- . , « ; 

Of theſe there were two ſorts : One was erected to ſuch Perſons 
as had been honotir'd with Funetal Rites in another place ; of 
which we find frequent mention in Paxſania; (c), who {peaks of 
ſuch honorary Tombs dedicated ts Euripides, Ariſtomenes; Achilles, 
Dameon, Tireſiat, &c. | * | ** 

The ſecond fort was erected for thoſe that had never obtain d a 
juſt Funeral ; for the Ancients were poſſeſsd with an Opiflion, that 
the Ghoſts bf Men unbuty'd could Hive no Admittnte into the bleſ- 
ſed n but were forced to wander in Miſery 100 Years; and 
that when any Man had periſh'd in the Sea, or wy othet plate 
where his Carcaſe could not be found, the only Method of giving 
him Repoſe, was to ere& à Sepulchre, and by repeating three times 
with a loud Voice the Name of the Deceaſed; to call his Ghoſt to 
the Habitation prepared for it; which Adtiod was termed ux 


rag f — N . 1 ' , 12 — 

his Practice ſeems td have been very ancient: 'Pelias is intro- 
duc'd in Pindar (d) telling e he muſt recall the Soul of Phryxus, 
who died in Colchis, into his native Country. nens in Virgil pers 


forms the ſame Office tõ Deiphobtes fe); 


Tunc egomet tumulum Nhæœteo in littore Inanent 
Conſtitui, & magna manes ter Voce uucavl. Jaw | 
ene ˙ ü Ge Se ACA DL DS vl ether ene Cee 
(4) Antholog. Lib, II. tit. t Torte ls, (b) Lib. IX. Epitaph. 
Phil#n, () 4 A4 eki El 2 Bash. © Feli 
Od: I. e) Eneid. VLiv 506. l e 
FE ITY Lu 


& && bs 
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i 


n, 
Thy Tomb I rear'd on the Nbœtean Coaſt, T 
And thrice aloud call'd back thy wand'ring Ghoſt, 
Auſonius has elegantly deſcrib'd, and aſſign'd the reaſon of this 
Cuſtom (a); | | | 
Hoc ſatis & tumulis, ſatis & telluris egenis ; 
Voce ciere animas funeris inſtar habet: 
Gaudent compaſiti cineres ſua nomina dici, 
Frontibus hoc ſcriptis & monumenta jubent x 
Ille etiam meſti cut defuit urna fepulchri, 
Nomine ter dicto pene ſepultus erit, 


Small is the Privilege the Unbury'd crave, 
No Grave, or decent Burial they have ; 


| Only inſtead of pompous Funeral, 


Aloud upon their wand'ring Ghoſts we eall; 
This they command, with this they moſt are pleas'd, 

And empty Mon'ments with Inſcriptions rais d: 

For he, whoſe Manes have been 15 recall'd, 
Tho' his dead Corpſe of fit Interment fail'd, 

Is nigh as happy, and as fully bleft, | 
As he whoſe Bones beneath a 'Tomb-ftone reft. 

x 

Many other Inſtances of this nature may be met with in the 
Poets. The Sign whereby honorary > Man were diſtinguiſh'd 
from others, was commonly Melo, or a Wreck of a Ship, to kg- 
nify the Deceafe of a Perſon in ſome foreign. Country. 

It may be expected that I ſhould add ſomething concerning the 
Sacredneſs of Sepulchres; theſe, with all other Things belonging 
to the Dead, were had in ſo great Eſteem, that to deface, or any 
way violate them, was a Crime no leſs than Sacrilege, and thought 
to entail certain Ruin upon all Perſons guilty of it. Examples of 
this nature are too common to be enumerated in this place, Where. 
fore I ſhall only ſet down that of Idas, who upon breaking one of 
the Pillars in Apharess's Sepulchre, was immediately 'Thunder- 


Aruck by Fupiter („); 


N 38 344 e Apagnts RAM e 
| TouCp Site r,, MA a 
Mins xa0ryvirer Gh ogeleego j,! . . 


AMAR Ze edyuns, XA d ot, HC Tore 
Maghacev, enrey g GACYi® cuνν,u xf u. 
For, to reve ge fall'n Lynceus's haſty Doom, 
ne tore a Pillar from the ſacred. Tom.. 
— GI EDI —— —— bore err | — 
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To dart at Caſtor, dreadfully he ſtood, _ | 

The fierce Revenger of his Brother's Blood; 
Fove interpos'd, and by his ſtri& Command 
Swift Lightning ſtruck the Marble from his Hand ; 
He ſtrove to reach it, but his Soul was. fir'd, 
He fell, and in no common Deſtiny expir'd. 


Mr . Cel. hi 


It has been « Queſtion, whether rhe Centaphia had the ſime 
religious __— which was paid te the Sepulchres where the 
Remains of the Deceaſed were repoſited ; for the Reſolution here- 


of it may be obſerv'd, that ſuch of them as were only erected for | 


the Honour of the Dead, were not held ſo ſacred as to call for any 
Judgment _ ſuch as profan'd them; but the reſt, wherein Ghoſts 
were thought to reſide, ſeem to have been in the ſame Condition 
with Sepulchres, the want whereof they were deſign'd to ſupply. 


- © 4+... 
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| CHAP. VII. 
Of their Funeral Orations, Games, Luſtrations, Enter- 


tainmente, Conſecrations, and other Honours of the 


Dead, &c. 


T7 Efore the Company departed from che Sepulchire, they were 
ſometimes entertained with a Panegyrick upon the dead 


Perſon. Such of the Athenians as died in War, had an Oration 


ſolemnly pronounced by a Perſon appointed by the publick Magi - 


ſirate, which was conſtantly repeated upon the Anniverſary-Day 
(a). Theſe Cuſtoms were not very ancient, being firſt introdue'd 
by Solon, or (as ſome ſay) by Pericles, but were generally receiv'd, 
not in Greece only, but at Rome, It was thought no ſmall Acceſſion 
to the Happineſs of the Deceaſed to be eloquently commended ; 
whence we find Pliny compleating his Account of Virginius Rufus's 
Felicity in this, that his Funeral Oration was pronounced by one 
of the moſt eloquent Tongues of that Age (. 
it was farther , cuſtomary for Perſons of Quality to. inſtitute 
Games, with all ſorts of Exereiſes, to render the Death of their 
Friends more remarkable; this Practice was generally, received, 
and is frequently mentioned by ancient Writers. Miltiades's Fune- 
ral in Herodotus, Braſidas's in Thucydides, Tinoleon's in Plutarch, 
with many others, afford Examples hereof, Nor was it a Cuſtom 
of later Ages, but very Gn the primitive Times; Patroclis's, 
Funeral Games take up the greateſt part of ane of Homer's Iliads 
('; and {gzmemnen's Gholt is introddc'd by the fate Poet; telling 
ern e Lib iE G Mine Fs 
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the Ghoſt of Achilles that he had been a Spectator at N 
bers of ſuch Solemnities (a); 2 2 


MiTne N airhoace Sits, MN 409 
Onxs wiay u dyar Adele H Ayaiay 

Hey 8 Toy Taqw ud dvTeCannoe 
Hewwy, 67s u rr Ne Si BA 

Z Grr ur 28 „%, Y dreh de 

AMXAG xe Keiva dna idov i , 
Of em oor Kahne Ota πεν,,ñJu dif ac 
AgyveireCa Otis, 


Your Mother, full of Piety and Love, 
Craves firſt a Bleſſing from the Pow'rs above; 
'Then ſhe doth rich Rewards and Prizes ſtate, 
While ſprightly Youth the Games do celebrate; 
I've been at many Games, great Piles ſurvey'd, 
Which eternize heroick Chiefs when dead, 
But none can equal Wonders ſeem to be, | 
As thoſe the pious Thetis made for thee. 34 


In the Age before we find Oedipus's Funeral ſolemniz'd with Sports, 
and Hercules is ſaid to have celebrated Games at the Death of 
Pep, (b). The firſt that had this Honour was 4zan, the Son of 
Arcas, the Father of the Arcadians, whoſe Funeral, as Pairſanias 
reports (H, was celebrated with Horſe-Races. The Prizes were of 
different ſorts and value, according to the Quality and Magnificence 
of the Perſon that celebrated them. The Garlands given to Victor: 
were uſually of Parfly, which was thought to have ſome particu- 
lar relation to the Dead, as being . to ſpring out of Archemo- 
11's Blood, whence it became the Crown of — in the Ne- 
mean Games, which were firſt inſtituted at his Funeral (d). 
"Twas a general Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all thing: 
about them; this occaſion'd purifying after Funerals, which Virgil 
has thus deſcribed (e). s | 


_—_ + 


Idem ter ſocios pura circamtulit unda, 
Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis oliva, 
Luſtravitq ue viros. | 


Then carrying Water thrice abour his Mates, 
And ſprinkling with an Olive-twig, their Fates 
Good Chorinæus wiſely expiates. . 


Several other ways of Purification may be met with, but theſe con- 
taining nothing peculiar to Funerals, and being deſcrib'd in one ot 


by - 
—— 
1 —_ 3 * 
wy . ad. w 2 
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(a) Odyſſ. G. v. $5. (b) Dionyſins Halicarnaſſ. lib, v. A. 
448. (d) Vid. Archæolog. noſſr. lib. H. cap. peut. & ult. Eo) 
A neid, lib. VI. v. 2 LE | 45 ET {&) 4 . che 
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eceding Books, have no Claim to any mention in this place. 
Tic * was accompliſh'd, the polluted Perſon could 
not enter into the 'Temples, or communicate at the Worſhip of the 
Gods; whence Iphigenia ſpeaks the following Words concerning 


Diana (a); 


Ta & yt ukuge, | "oodles *, 
HTS, Bess 3 kd 71s eben, 
H xz, NN, ͥ ven Jie Nele, 
Mb, Teig YN Hονν,e Ws LA 


The ſuperſtitious Tricks and Niceties 

Of ſtrict Diana's Worſhip I diſlike, 

Since of departed Friends the farewe! Touch, 

All Murder done in Paſſion, or elſewiſe, 

And Acts of Venery ſhe doth reject, 

As great Pollutions of her ſacred Rites, 

Actors herein proſcribing from her Gifts. . 


Nor was it Diana alone, of whom the Poet ſpeaks, that had ſuch 
an Averſion to theſe Pollutions, but the reſt of the Gods and God- 
deſſes were of the ſame Temper. Lucian in his Treatiſe concern- 
ing the Syrian Goddeſs, tells us, that when any Perſon had ſeen 
a Corpſe, he was not admitted into her Tem le till the Day fol- 
lowing, and not then, except he had firſt purified himſelf; and the 

neral Uſe of this Cuſtom (b) ſhews, that the reſt of the Celeſtial 
Yelngs were oy afraid of Defilement. 'This may farther ap- 
year, from its being unlawful for thoſe Perſons to enter into the 
Templee, who were call'd y5$e576]ugr, or ee ,) (c) I. e. 
ſuch as were thought dead, but aſter the Performance of their Fu- 
neral Rites recovered; or ſuch who were reputed to be dead in 
ſome foreign Country, and unexpectedly return'd ; theſe Men were 
prohibited from worſhipping any of the Gods; Hefychins mentions 
only the Eumenides,but others ſpeak of the Gods in general; whence 
Ariſtinus was forced to ſend Mellengers to conſult the Delphian Ora- 
cle, what Method he ſhould uſe to be freed from Pollution, wherg 
he received this Anſwer; ph | 


Out Z & Mxizor wi Y r 
Teowe F du Tix te, Ne Hεl“e Stef, 


All Forms and Cuſtoms which Child. birth attend, 
The fame muſt you to th angry Gods commend, 


whereupon he was waſh'd, ſwadgled, and treated in all other ro- 
ſpects as new-born Infants, and then receiv'd into Communion. Bux, 


— 


— 


(a) Eurip id, 15 higen. Tauric. 380. r (5 Suidas v. u 4 : 994 
fe, Schelinſt. Nubibus, (c) 2 n rag vw 17 4 
13 * . 
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as my Author (a) proceeds, others make this Cuſtom much ancienter 
than Ariſtinus, carrying it up as high as the 2 Ages. And 
tis certain, the Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all things about 
them, was very ancient, as appears from the Fewiſh Laws. 

The Houſe was alſo purified, an Inſtance whereof we have in 
Homey (b), where Ulyſſes having ſlain Ang, Courtiers, and car. 
ried them out of his Heuſe, thus beſpeaks his old Nurſe; 


; 1 


bbs Sabi hne. 


Fetch Brimſtone hither, Nurſe, and Fire, that ] 
My tainted Dwelling-houſe may purify. 


Ole: Few, youu, xaxay d, digs J wor mig, 


Afterwards the Poet adds (); 


ou dnidnos gian rede Evpunnnc, 
Prey ney dea moe g giter euray Od varus 
2 freue kryaeyy, Y ua, x . | 
Strait truſty Eurycle perform'd his Will, 

Then he with ſulph'rous Smoke the Houſe doth fill, 


And chas'd th' Infection from polluted Rooms. 


But the Lacedemonians were taught by their Lawgiver to con- 
temn theſe ſuperſtitious Follies, and to think it unreaſonable to 
fancy, that ſuch as liv'd a vertuous Life, and conformably to their 
Diſcipline, ſhould' contract any Pollution by Death; on the con- 
trary, they eſteem'd their Remains worthy of Reſpe& and Honour, 
and therefore thought no Places fo fit to repoſite them in, as thoſe 
adjoining to the 'Temples of their Gods (d). 15 

After the Funeral was over, the Company met together at the 
Houſe of the deceaſed Perſon's neareſt Relations, to divert them 
from Sorrow; here there was an Entertainment provided (e), which 
was term'd a/Jervey, vexerderrvor, de-, in Latin circumpotatio, 
according to Cxero, who intorms us; that the Attick Laws prohibited 
the Uſe of this Ceremony at the Funerals of Slaves (f). The Cu- 
ſtom was very ancient; the Trojans, having celebrated Heftor's Fu- 
neral, were ſplendidly entertain'd at King Priam's Palace (g); 


Xdavres 5 N o, dN xe Tar Heere 
Ev owd'yaezuweor Jairwt ie aire. 
achat, e Tewdyor dhiorgepi@- Le 


A Tomb being rais'd, they orderly reſort 
In penhve Crowds unto King Priam's Court, 


(a) Plutarchus Qustſt. Roman. haud longe ab initio, Y ON 
1. 481. (e) V. 492. (d) Plutarchus Lycurgo. (e) Demoſthenes 
ws de. Corona, 1 Dialog. de luctu. (F) Lib, I. de Le 
Dr „ b : 
po hen, here 


"over 


Where a rich Banquet cheerful Mirth invites, 
And ſparkling Wine whets their pall'd Appetites. PP 


The ſame may be obſerv'd in the Grecian Camp, with this difference, 
that Achilles entertain d them before Patroclus's Funeral (a) ; 


Kid I Tov apes wi redn O- Alexi 

Moelor, 2 6 youre Her 21 9 * 
Tloanel & Bagg dgyo! eM, , thuPs v1 new 
oa bad, ples. ies Y wnxdds ade · 
Hexe & &7y1hdÞovies dee dN νν,Ef Af 
EUA Taruorlo dit proyss Healgeie- 5 

Hayn & dup? vixww xoTuAnguloy Eppiey A. 


While great Achilles doth prepare and fit 

The Fun'ral Banquet, thronging Grecians fit 
About the Hero's Ship; whole Herds he kills 
Of huge fat Oxen, roaring while he ſpills 
Their Lives, that iſſue from their ee Wounds ; 
Whole Flocks of Sheep he kills; the Air reſounds, 
While Goats and fatted Swine make hideous Roar, 
When Purple Streams from their gaſh'd Thyoats do pour; 
Theſe having kill'd, he roaſts, the while the Bloo 
Around the Corpſe in a great Current flow'd, 7. 4 


By which laſt Words it appears, that the dead Perſon had ſome In- 
tereſt in theſe Entertainments; and as the Blood of the Beaſts was 
deſign'd for Patrocluss Ghoſt, ſo even in later Ages we are told, the 
broken Morſels which fell from the Tables were look'd on as ſacred 
to the departed Souls, and not lawful to be eaten (6). To this 
Fancy Pythagoras's Aphoriſm, tho? perhaps containing a more myſti- 
cal Senſe, was an undoubted Alluſion (c), Ta E wi draryd%» 
i. e. Take not up things fall'n cown ; or, as others expreſs it, Mud 
yd 4X dn av ne Tegmilns xalanicy, i. e. Do not ſo much as 
tafte things fall n under the Table. Theſe Fragments were carried to 
the Tomb, and there left for the Ghoſt to feaſt upon; whence to 
denote extreme Poverty, it was uſual to ſay, that a Perſon fole Lig 
Meat from the Graves. 'To this Tibullus's Curſe alludes, 


Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens, eſcaſque ſepulcro 
gærat, & a ſævis ofſa relifta lupis, 


May ſhe want Bread fo much, as ev'n to crave 
The Scraps and muſty Morſels of a Grave; 
May ſhe be glad to pick a Carcaſe Bone 
Which Wolves and Vultures once haye fed upon. . 4. 


(a) Iliad. J. v. 28. 8 a i : IE 
110 pg v. 28. (b) Athenei Gerrtocoß · lib. X. C) Laer 
24 T 


I 


| Jook'd upon it moſt expedient to ſay not 


MAM. 4thenens Lib. XIV. () Heid. V. v. 79. 
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The E e of latter Ages conſiſted not, like Homer 
Fleſh fi ole e fed Peaſe, and 1" Je 


y, but all ſorts of Pulſe (a), 
To Eggs, and many other things. The chief Subject of Diſ. 
courſe at theſe Meetings were the Praiſes of the Dead, eſpecially 
if they had been eminent for any Virtue, or commendable Quality- 
otherwiſe ſo great was the Simplicity of pane Ages, that they 

| ing, when by ſpeaking 
they muſt unavoidably offend the dead Man, or tranſgreſs the Rules 
of Truth, both which were thought equally criminal. But after 
wards they grew more laviſh of their Commendations, diſtributing 
them to all Perſons without diſtinction; whence came the Proverb, 
Ops i eine xd) oy after ery, which was only apply'd to Vil- 
lains of the firſt Rate, and ſuch as had not the leaſt Shadow of a 
good Quality to recommend them, 

There was a Cuſtom at Argos, _— thoſe that had loſt any 
of their Kindred or Acquaintance, to ſacrifice to Apollo preſently af. 
ter Mourning, and thirty Days after to Mercury, out of an Opinion, 
that as the Barth received their Bodies, ſo their Souls fell into 
Mercury's Hands; the Barley of the Sacrifice they gave to Apollo's 
Miniſter, the Fleſh they took themſelves; and having extinguiſh'd - 
the ſacrificial Fire, which they accounted polluted, kindled ano- 
ther, whereon they boil'd the Fleſh, calling it If⁰j,-s (), from 
the Fumes aſcending from the burned Sacrifice, which were term'd 
in Greek xylar. | Ds 2 
The Honours paid to the Sepulchres and Memories of the De- 
ceaſed were of divers ſorts: It was frequent to place Lamps in the 
ſubterraneous Vaults of the Dead, whither ach as would expreſs 
an extraordinary Affection for their Relations, retired, and cloy- 
ſter'd themſelves up; an Example whereof we have in Petronius's 
Epheſtan Matron. | 

They had a Cuſtom of bedecking 'Tombs with Herbs and Flow- 
ers, amanglt which Parſly was chiefly in uſe, as appears from Plu- 
zarch's Story of T. moleon, who marching up an Aſcent, from the top 
of which he might take a view of the Army, and Strength of the 
Carthaginians, was met by a Company of Mules loaden with Parſly ; 
which (faith my Author) his Soldiers conceived to be a very ill- 
boding and fata] Occurrence, that being the very Herb wherewith 
we K the Sepulchres of the Dead. This Cuſtom gave birth to 
that deſpairing Proverb, when we pronounce of one dangerouſly ſick, 
J gexives, that Le has need of nothing but Parlly ; which is in 
effect to fay, he's a dead Man, and ready for the Grave. All ſorts 
of purple and white Flowers were acceptable to the Dead, as Ama- 
ranthus, which was firſt uſed by the Pac lian, to adorn Achillefs 
Grave (e); 0 . Aud (d), which ſome will have to be the 
Jeſſamin, with Lillies, and ſeveral others: Hence Virgil (e), 


1 


(a) Plutarchus Problemat. (b) Plutarchus Quæſt. Grac. p. 2965 
297, edit. Paris. (e) Philoftratus Heroicis, (d) Theophraſtus Lib, 
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| pepe jacit ores, ac talia fatur. 


He having Purple Flowers ſtrow'd, thus ſpoke. 


In the ſubſequent Book he alludes to the ſame Cuſtom (a); 


Hen, miſerande puer, ſiqua fata aſper a rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris : manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos ſpargam s, animamque nepotis 
His ſaltem accumulem donis. 


Ah ! could'ſt thou break thro' Fate's ſevere Decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee: | 
Full Caniſters of fragrant Lillies bring, 

And all the curious Drap'ry of the Spring ; 

Let me with Purple Flowers his Body ſtrow, 
This Gift which Parents to their Children owe, 
This unavailing Gift at leaſt I may beſtow. 


The Roſe too was _— ateful, whence Anacreon has theſe Verſes 


in his Ode upon that 


ower ; 


Tos x; ros don dg, 
Thd's G vikegts Ah 


When Age and Vigour do decay, 
The Koſe their Strength repairs, 
It drives all Maladies away, 
And can prolong our Years ; N 
The Dead too in their Graves do lie, 
With peaceful Slumbers bleſt, 
This is the Amulet, hereby 
No lIlls their Tombs moleſt. . 


Nor was the Uſe of Myrtle leſs common, whence Euripides intro- 
duces Electra complaining that Agamemnon's Tomb had never been 
adorn'd with Boughs of that Plant; | 


AyauburorO 4 d Irie 


Ou dreist xs, & KAGYE, jb 


With no Libations, nor with Myrtle 15 
Were my dear Father's Manes gratify d. 


In ſhort, Graves were bedeck'd with Garlands of all ſorts of Flow-' 
elo as appears from Agamemnon's Daughter in Sophocles (b) ; 


* — g 


(*) Eneid, VI, v. 883. (i) Klada n $86, 
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Exel 38 navov leds aryaror THgoy, 
Oed xonwyns Je dess veoppures 
TInyds yeraxlOr, x, Wire) KuUxAw 
IId 35 Dei ard,or Sixlu Teres. 


No ſooner came I to my Father's 'Tomb, 
But Milk freſh yrs in copious Streams did flow, 
And Flow'rs of ev'ry ſort around were ſtrow'd. 


Theſe were commonly call'd Fgwres (a), either from their deſign 
to expreſs Love and Reſpect to the deceas'd Perſon or from legs, 
becauſe they were uſually compos'd of a Collection of ſeveral forts 
of Flowers; or from Fea, as being laid upon the Earth; tho' nei- 
ther of theſe laſt reaſons are conſtant; for the Garlands were ſome- 
times compos'd of only one ſort of Flowers, and frequently hung up- 
on the Pillars, and not laid upon the Grave-ſtone. Several other 
things were frequently laid upon Graves, as Ribbands, whence tis 
ſaid, that Epaminondas's Soldiers being diſanimated at ſeeing the 
Ribband that hung upon his Spear, carry'd by the Wind to a cer- 
tain Lacedæmonian Sepulchre, he bid them take Courage, for that 
it portended Deſtruction to the Lacedemonians, it being cuſtomary to 
deck the Sepulchres of their Dead with Ribbands (b). Another 
thing dedicated to the Dead, was their Hair. Electra in Sophocles 


ſays, that Agamemnon had commanded her and Chryſothemis to pay 
him this Honour, 


Huas J Tere TupCov, ws EgitTo, 


AotCourt TewTOY X; xaegTo Los XAiats 
Tri- Joes. 


With Drink-Off ' rines and Locks of Hair we muſt, 
According to his Will, his Tomb adorn, 


Candace in Ovid (c) bewails her Calamity, in that ſhe was not per- 


mitted to adorn her Lover's 'Tomb with her Locks, as has been 
already obſerved, 


It was likewiſe cuſtomary to perfume the Grave-ſtones with ſweet 
Pintments, to which Practice Anacreon has this Alluſion, 


Ti os d AJ Heid e, 
Ti 5 yi xe ward; 
Fu? AAN, ws Er Cw, 
Mueroov, F Y N 
Tluxagoye | 
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(a) Phavorinus, Etymologici Auctor. 0 Frontinus lib, I. cap. II. 
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Why do we precious Ointments ſhow'r, 
Noble Wines why do we pour, 
Beauteous Flow'rs why do we ſpread 
Upon the Mon'ments of the Dead ? 
Nothing they but Duſt can ſhow, 

Or Bones that haſten to be ſo. 

Crown me with Roſes while I live. 


Mr. Copley, 


Whence Leonidas ſeems to have borrow'd the Senſe of this Epigram, 


MJ woes, wi reqdves Arviveus SN,: 1 
Mild nd te oaitys, eis nevdy of Ae ke. : 


Zavri won, art Vis, dei. Theeku 5 H) 
TInady Tothnoas, ty, 6 Javay Tis). | 


When cold and Lifeleſs in my Grave I'm laid, 

No fragrant Oil then pour, no Chaplets ſpread : 

All explatory Fires, all Rites are vain, 

Wine only can my fruitleſs Aſbes ſtain: 

Come, let's carouſe, let's revel while we live, 

"Twill elevate our Souls, *twill Eaſe to Troubles give. 


F. A. 


To theſe Practices we find another added, viz. running naked 
about Sepulchres ; for Plutarch (a) tells us, that Alexander was 
at Troy, honour'd the Memories of the Heroes bury'd there wit 
ſolemn Libations, anointed Achilles's Grave-ſtone, and (according to 
ancient Cuſtom) together with his Friends, ran naked 8 
Sepulchre, and crown'd it with Garlands. 

Beſide the forementian'd Ceremonies, there remain ſeveral others, 
eſpecially their Sacrifices and Libations to the Dead: The Victims 
were black and barren Heifers, or black Sheep, as being of the 
ſame ſort with thoſe offered to the infernal Gods, to denote the 
Contrariety of thoſe Regions to Light and Fruitfulneſs ; whence 
Hemer introduces Ulyſes making a Vow to the Ghoſls after thig 
manner (6); ? 


TIoaag 5 wuiulu vexver apulud xaghua; 

EA Oo eis ISdxlu, die Bd, Irie deign, 

Pigen & wydenort, fi Y i ,uαανο £9AGH 
| Teysoiy q aN oiv ie ο oiw 

Tlouutaey, 35 wiAucr wiTarghry NETSCNIL, 


A barren Cow to all the Pow'rs below 
I did with folemn Proteſtation vow, 


8 
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(b) Od. N. v. 29. 
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If e'er I ſhould again my Lordſhip ſee, 

After the perilous Wandrings on the Sea, 

Their Altars then I likewiſe ſwore to load 

With Fruits and other Off rings as were ve : 

But the beſt of our black Rams I cou'd chufe, 

Tireſias I promis d with chaſte Vows. J. 4. 


Beſides their offering theſe Sacrifices in Ditches, and ſome other 
_ Cuſtoms ſpoken of in one of the former Books (a), it may be ob. 
ſerv'd farther, that the firſt thing they offered was the Hair upon 
the Victim's Forehead, wh ch for that reaſon was term'd dmagy a, 
and to offer it &rdgyeX. But however theſe Terms are ſometynes 
uſed for the Sacrifices of the Ghoſls, yet the Cuſtom of offerin 
theſe Firſt-fruits was common to the Sacrifices of the Celeſtial 1 
other Deities, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances: Homer mentious 
it at one of Minerva's Sacrifices (b) ; | 


Thoaad I" Adijvy hy 
Ed x er dragxo © xipenris Telyas t vet Bday, 


Having invok'd Minerta with his Pray'rs, 
He on the Altar threw the Forehead Hai, 


In another place he ſpeaks of it as acceptable to the Gods (); 


Ann 3 raf xeparns TEX 45 e ue Bdnrey 
Aq eib vis, Y imivytle rec: Weoliot. 


Of a Sow's Forehead having burn'd the Hairs, 
To all the Gods he offers fervent Pray'rs. 


But their ordinary Offerings were nothing but Libations of Blood, 
Honey, Wine, Milk, Water, c. Solon forbad the Athenians cya- 
vice Buy, to offer an Ox on this Occaſion (d). Upon the Sacrifice 
they commonly ſprinkled Barley-flour, Some of theſe are men- 
Hon'd in Homer (e), | 


— Xods x40 T4c1 vixueary | 
Ie re NN H,uùD, WiTemadla 5 nds ol, 


T2 Teiroy any” 6Sari om dS dagire xdud reruwww. 


We did with Reverence the Shades adore, 

We firſt did Honey mix'd with Water pqut, | 

Then Mine, then ſimple Water, ang next Barley flour. 
Honey was rarely omitted, being accounted dardre 0uUyconn, 4 
Symbol or Emblem of Death (f). Hence, as ſome think, the Gholis 


— 


(a) Lib. II. cap. IV. (4) Od . (0) Hicd. E. (d) Plutam bas 
Solone. (e) Oay e N. v. 26, 5 ( 1) Vorphyrins de Wh e 


: 
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of the Deceaſed came to be * — the infernal Gods, 


{y101, and their Oblations Ae 


They were deſign'd to render "the [Ar og kind and, W 
therefore term'd xf i deut, or deu. e in Euri- 


pides thus deſcribes them (a), 
— , T4 


Xods 4 xeæv de TE _— _ . | * i 
Toy 091 voy } | | 
Te paivey Talat o& N 1 99 ph 5 


Iyyde 1. deen Gu jb 

Bax xg Y 3 A 

Zar gar T6 Tomnud lanlods, | 
A vixevils Jex Heid Ke 

T'. n en 1 f 


To whom I in this ſacred Chalice bear 
Theſe ſolemn Liquids as an Offeri 
'This Blood in Crimſon Streams ſhall Rain the Ground, 
With Wine and th' Product of the ſed'lous Bee, 7 
The common Peace- Atonement for the D 


Theſe were ſometimes offer'd upon Altars, which were e commonly. 
pes d near the ancient Sepulchres, with Tables for the ſacrificial 

eaſts; ſometimes they were pour'd forth upon the Ground, or 
Grave-ſtone, and, together 2 certain Ferm of Words, offer d 
to the Deceas d. Thus Helena deſires Hermione to addreſs o: 
neſtra in her Name (6) ; 


a riuye- Wed, Egparbrn, Sour vd, 

Kei gc Node rg, on yaegir, Kijuns T' Titty 
Ea9Zoe I” dugi + K, Tegpov 

MeAixear” dos yarer|@- irn Taxi, 

Kai do” 4 auer x. A rad,, 

60 Lr "a adapt Tdads Soca) Xe 4 


hter Hermiane, come forth and take 
Off rings to thy dear Aunt's Sepulchre, 
Trek Locks of my Hair, and this Honey mix'd 
With Milk, and this Wine to pour o'er her Grave, 
Which Raving done, ſtand on its Top, and ſay, 
_ & Thy Siſter Helen to declare ber Love, | 
« Offers theſe Rites to thy dear Memory. 


The Water thus employ'd was term'd ATE, x I6119y vel 


and at Athens 2 (e). W hen Perſons dy'd who had been 


— * 


8 a 
_— COS —_—_ 3 — — _— 


Lf "Y Re of a. 1 ww. 4 


(a) Uliger 2 Tut. v. 155 00 858 One 9 012, 6 Fu.” 
A el oF , 0 mary d, 
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marry'd, there was a Cuſtom for Women to carry Water to their 
Graves, who from pouring it forth were termed «ſyu]elrear (a). 
When a young Man or Maid dy'd, the Water was carry'd by a 
Boy (b), or (which appears to ſome more r by a Boy to the 
Sepulchres of young Men, by a Maid to the Sepulchres of Maids; 
whence came the Cuſtom of erefting Images repreſenting Maids 
with Veſſels of Water upon the Sepulchres of ſuch as dy'd in their 
Virginity, as was obſerved in the-foregaing Chapter, tho' I have 
| there interpreted this Cuſtom ſo as to agree with the former Opi- 
/ | nion. As for thoſe that dy'd in their Infancy, they were honour'd 
with no Libations, nor had any Right to the reſt of the Funeral 
Solemnities (c). | | 
TIheſe Honours were paid the Dead the ninth and thirtieth Days 
after Burial (d), and repeated when any of their Friends arrived 
that had been abſent at the Solemnity, and upon all other Occa- 
ſions which required their ſurviving Relations to have them in 
Memory. But ſome part of the Month Anthifterion ſeems to have 
been eſpecially ſet apart for theſe Ceremonies in ſeveral of the 
Grecian Cities. Atbenaus reports in particular of the Apollomate (e), 
that they paid the Dead the cuſtomary Honours in this Month. He- 
ſychius (f) likewiſe reports that the ſame Cuſtom was obſerved at 
Athens, and * they memes the _ e for thoſe _ 
nities nutęgt, which were by others call d N ids (2), 
as being palovedbychais Dedication to the Dead, whoſe Ghoſts were 
thought to aſcend from their fubterraneous Habitations, to enjoy 
the kind Entertainment of their Friends (b); the want hereof was 
thought a great Calamity, and therefore it is reckon'd by Caſſandra 
among the manifold Misfortunes of the .Trojans, that they ſhould 
have no ſurviving Friends to offer Sacrifices at their Tombs. 


OUS? ee dene ; 
Ev 3515 ard A ys iet). 


—— Nor ſhall one Friend remain 
To ftain their deſert Sepulchres with Bloof, 


VU pon theſe publick Days they called over the Names of their 
dead Relations one by one, excepting ſuch as died under Age, or 
forfeited their Title to theſe Honours, by diſſipating their Paternal 
Inheritances, or other Crimes. There was hkewiſe another time 
when they call'd over the Names of the Dead, which being omit- 
ted in the foregoing Chapters, I ſhall ſpeak of it in this place; it was 
when they loſt their Friends in foreign Countries, whence before 
they departed they calld the Names of all that were miſſing out o 
their Company three times. Thus Ulyſes in Homer declares he did, 
when he loſt ſome of his Men in Battel with the Cicones (i); 


jy © a 


r 


) Etymolegiti Auctor. (b) Idem. (ch Plutarchics ib. confolas.; 

| 4 uxorem. (d) Pollux lib. III. ca * (e Ke õ lib. vi 
H) Voce Mitiegr, (g) Shidas,, ( Lucianms ENWW aN . ( 
Ca. 1. v. Fon 4 ee e ** off 
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od des wor reilite vits xiov dugienioct, 
Tlety t F Ietday erdgor TE ixaror duc at, 
O1 Idvoy ov edi KN Yao ⁰,ν eg. 


My high-built Ships I launch'd not from the Shore, 
A better Fate and Voyage to explore, | 
Till I had fingly thrice call d oer my Friends, 

Who by Ciconians came t' untimely Ends. 


. 4 
Hercules in Theocritus calls Hylas three times (a); 7 


Tels & TN dvoey 3ooy H ngv'ys Amis 


His much lov'd Hylas periſh'd in the Flood 
He calld on thrice as loud as e'er he cou'd. 

| TIS | | . 
The reaſons of this Cuſtom were, according to bor Tretzes (H, 
partly, that ſuch as were left behind might 8 ing the noiſe 
repair to their Ships, and partly to teſtify their Unwillingneſs to 
depart without their Companions; 


To re 165 Drhonovlas eie yi Y NN? 
Amnodnuivles oi ane Tewwdrxis dvetdauy, 

e Our» idifate Bicnw I Ode 

Türe , lg ws wwinuoves rd ta INA. 

Kai ws , & Smaeip9n Tis, ves Þ gurl owPeauns 


It was a Cuſtom *mongſt all ancient Greeks, 

That he who trav'ling into foreign Parts 

Did die, ſhould: by ſurviving Friends be call d 

T brice, as a Token of their mutual Love. 

Hence all that were alive then join'd their Voice, 


As Homer in his Odyſſey attefls. 


F. A. 


To return: they had anniverſary Days, on which they paid therr 
Devotions to the Dead ; theſe were ſometimes term'd Næentcte, as 
being celebrated upon the. Feſtival of Nemeſis, who was thought to 
have eſpecial Care for the Honours of the Dead (c); ſometimes 
Neale d), as alſo Tepteta (e); the reafon of which Name ſeems to 
be, that it ſignifies the anniverſary Day of Man's Nativity, which 
after his Death was ſolemniz'd with the ſame Ceremonies that were 
ud upon the Anniverfary of his Death (f), which were properly 
term'd Ngxugre ; hence it is that theſe two Words are commonly 
thought co fignify the ſame Solemnity. 2 


— 


— — ——2—2 — — 
(a) Idyll. /. v. 58. (8; Chiliad. V. Hiſt. xiv. (e) Moſchopulus, 

Swidas, -- (4) Heſychins, Phavorinus. (e) Sxidas; ce. (f) Snidas, 

Leſychins, Phavorinus, Meſchopulus, ail ob dünn 


— * . 


— — : . * * 4 
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The Honours of the Dead were diſtinguiſhed according to the 
Quality and Worth of the Perſon they were conferred on. Such as 
by their Vartues and publick Services had raiſed themſelves above 
the common Level, had join Tmds, the Honours of Heroes; the 
Participation hereof was termed du,, or Td] yiver Tay 
n;oixay, ioovov, or igoavuriey. Others, who had diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the former, were rais'd a Degree higher, and rec. 
kon'd among the Gods, which Conſecration was termed troll, 
and was vety different frem the former, to worſhip the former Per- 
ſons being only termed e&yayiCeay, but the latter Ig&y. The latter 
Honour was very rare in the heroiek Times, but in ſubſequent Ages, 
when great Examples of Virtue were not ſo frequent, and Men more 
addicted to Flattery, it became more cheap, inſomuch that thoſe 
Perſons, whom former Ages had only worſhipped as Heroes, were 
afterwards accounted Gods; an Inſtance whereof we have (to omit 
ſeveral others) in Lampſace, one of Plutarch's Heroines (a). The 
Athenians were eſpecially remarkable for immoderate and profuſe 
Diſtributions of thoſe Honours, and it is generall obſerv'd that tha: 
Nation exceeded all the reſt of the Greclans in the Arts of Flattery 
and Superſtition, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances in the precedent 

Books. N 
I ſhall obſerve in the laſt place, that theſe and the reſt of the 
Honours of the Dead, were thought moſt acceptable when offered 
by their neareſt Friends; when by their Enemies, they were reje&- 
ed with Indignation ; whence Sopbocies introduces Electra adviſing 


her Siſter Chryſothamis, that ſhe ſhould by no means offer Clyten:- 
neſira s Gifts to Agamemnon (b). | 


Ax, & elxu, Turev T, av Eyes Yyee!ly, 
Tuc mexanns wind & Þ oor Shuts, 
O Od EX Fes Im yuwuainds id 

KTeeiouar', ii xe regogige Zul ei. 


Dear Siſter, don't attempt his Tomb t' approach 

With a deſign of offering thoſe Gifts, 

Since the * A Manes do deteft, 
As heinous, Rites paid by an Enemy. F. 4, 


For Men were thought to retain the ſame AﬀeRions after Death 
Abi they had entertain d when alive. This appears farther from 
the Story of Eleu les and Polynices, Oedipus's Sons, who having Kill d 
each other in ſingle Combat, and being burn'd in the ſame Pile, 
the Flames of their Bodies would ,not unite, but by parting from 
each other demonſtrate the irreconcilable and immortal Hat 

the Brethren, as we are inform'd by Biazor's following Epigram ; 


Oe mud or Sic, 1d, a d ar 
Tuc trr Coovlay alddys) ,n | 
— — — —— ———— — — — — 
% Lib. de Mulierum claris factis, (b) Elffra g. 4341 © 14 


— eee ne- ves = 


EEE 0 2 2275 . 
ö zx pow, Sa Ayr rg 


40 — Au ð,i Mo Ar. £ 


© Within thy Walle, ©-Thebes, two Brothers lien: 
Who, cho deceas d, ceaſe not their Enmuty ; Ki 49-49 V 
For from their Bodies on the Pile do ay” Ry 
Enrag d Corpuſeles — 2 in the Sky ; 7 1 
With pointed they meet, | obs 
Then 1n Averſion ſeornfully retreat. 2. 13 | 
Unhappy Youths, by Fates deny d to have 22 
The err Slumbers of 4 quiet Grave. * A 


Lycophron has harnithe us with the parallel Ftample of Mopſws 
and Ampbilochus, who having lain e — were buried in the 
oppoſite ſides of an Hill, leſt theit Ghoſts ſhould be diſturbed 'F 
rann, ge. pong yan eg 


Ale H Bute; 2 * 
a — —.— = N 

Bxirus ty ert <4 

Dure, yr" Aug Sy oh able, Te 


An h and craggy Mount, Megarſus nam'd; 

22 d between the ſacred Monuments, 

Leſt the griev'd Manes ſhould-offended be 

To ſee each other's Tomb by 8 7 ſtain'd. 7 4 


— — — — „ * . * - x * "+ - * gen 7, 1 > 4 m—_—_—_ 
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HAF IX. 
of their Love of BOTS: gall 


Wis ir was that firſt Introduged the Ciiltom of loving | Tujo 
into Greece; is uncertaiil ; however (to omit the infamous 
Amours of Fupi Lajus of Thebes, arid others) we find 
it generally p racifed by 2 7 ancient Grecians, and thgt not only. 
in private, ba by the piblick Allowance and Enicouragement of 
their Laws; for they thought chere Could be no Means more eſle- 
Qual to excite thefr fourth * to noble Undertakings, nor aity greater 
gecurity to their Commonwealths, than this generous u Paſſion This 
the Invaders of their L 1 10 * expe * nf i" * 
1 diane 0 NS ts, to Uſe all their Eu- 
deavours 1 . FF: out * ir Ne ſows Iiiftances 


|» © OOTY hrs, 5 > 


as | 9 
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whereof we have in Aihenaus (a). On the.eantrary, free Common. 
wealths, and all thoſe” States that conſulted. the — —— of 
their own Honour, feem to have been unanimous in liſhi 

Laws to encourage and reward it. Let us take a View of ſome 


few of them. 
lly'pradtiſed;fo high- 


Firſt we ſhall find it to have been ſo geners 
ly eſteemed in Crete, that ſuch of their well- born and beautiful 
Youths as never had any Lovers, incurred the publick Cenſure, ax 
Perſons ſome way or faulty in their Morals.; as if 7 — 
elſe could hinder, but that ſome one's Aſſections would be place 
upon them. But thoſe that were more in being adniired,were 
hegoured with the firſt Seats at publick and wore, for 2 
diſtinguiſhing Badge of Honour, a ſore of Garment richly adorned ; 
this they ſtill retained after they arrived to Man's Eſtate, in me- 
mory they had once been Ne, eminent (b), which was the Name 
the Cretans gave to Youths who had Lovers. The Lovers themſelves 
were called $4Ajrogss. One thing was remarkable in this Place, 
that the Lovers always took their Boys by forte; for: ing pla- 
eed their Aflections upon any one, they gave notice of it to his Re- 
lations, and withal certified them what Day they deſigned to take 
him: If the Lover was unworthy of the. Boy, they refuſed to yield 
him up; but if his Quality and Virtues were anſwerable, they 
made ſome ſlight Aden, to ſatisfy the Law, and putſued him 
to his Lodgings, but then gave their Conſent. Aſterx this the Lo- 
ver carried the Boy whither he pleaſed, the Perſons chat were = 
ſent at the Rape a. him company. He entertained him ſome 
time, two Months at the fartheſt, with Huming, and fuch Diver- 
*Kons, then returned him Home. At his * 610. ng ordered 
by Law that the Boy ſhould receive a Suit of Armour, an Ox, and 
2 Cup, to which the- Lover uſually added out of -h1s-own-Bounty 
ſeveral other Preſents of value. The Boy being returned Home, 
ſacrificed the Ox to Fupiter, made an Entertainment for thoſe that 
had ogy wy him in his Flight, and gave an Account of the 
Uſage he had from'his Lover ; for in caſe he was rudely treated, 
the Law allowed him Satisfaction (c). *Tis farther affirmed by 
Maximus the Tyrian, that during all the time of their Converie 
together, nothing unſeemly, nothing repugnant to tho ſtricteſt Laws 
of Virtue paſſed between them (d); and however ſome Authors are 
inclined to have hard Thoughts of this Cuſtom, yet the Teſtimo- 
nies of many others, with the high Characters given by the An- 
cients of the old Cretan Conſtitutzons, by which it was approved, 
are ſufficient to vindicate it from all falſe Imputations. The fame 
is put beyond diſpute by what Strabo tells us (e), that cwas not ſo 
much the external Beauty of a Boy, as his virtuous DI hs 
| Modeſty, and Courage, whach recommended him. 
| From the Cretans paſs we to the. Lacedemagiians, ſeveral of whoſe | 
Conſtitutions were derived from Crete. Their Love of Boys was 


% 


%) Lib. XII, (6) Side lib,  Idem. (4) Dien X. 
(+) Loc. cit. G oͤræ A (2 0 Agmarkable 
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remarkable all 222 his the __— regs and excel- 
t Conſequences of it every where admire re was no ſych 
os Pref Preſents pafſed berween che Lovers, tio foul Arts were — 
5 themſelves into otie another's Affe ctions; their Love 
5 generous, and wo — —_—_ — it was firſt en- 
d from a mutual of one anoth er's Vitrye ; and the 
ame Cauſe which firſt inſpired the Flawe, 14 alone ſerve to now- 
riſh and continue it; it was not tainted with ſo much as a Suſpi- 
cion of Immodaſty. Ageſilaus i is ſaid to have refuſed ſo much as ta 
kiſs the = Os (a), for fear of Cenſure ; and if a Perſon at- 
AN up6n a Youth beſides what conliſted with the 
Ari ules 2 ks Laws. (however encouraging a viftu- 
ous Love) condemned hl to Di , whereby he was depri- 
ved of almoſt all the Privileges ot free Denizons. The ſame Pra- 
Rice was allowed the Women toward their own Sex, arid was, 
much in faſhion among them, that the moſt ſtayd arid virmous 
trons would ublickly + own their Paſſion for a modeſt and beauti 
Virgin (c); which is à farther Confirmation of the Innoceticy of 
Cultom: Adaximus the Thrian ( — — lord rhe 
Boys no otherwiſe than a Man with-a beautiful 
Statue, which he proves from has Plutarcb, (e) likewiſe reports; 
that tho' ſeveral Men's Fancies met in one Fey yet did not that 
cauſe any Strangene fg or Jealouſy them, but was 2 — 
beginning of a very intimate Fri dhe whilſt the 4 ape 
conſpired to tender the beloved the. moſt ,accompl 
World; for the End of this Love was; that the yourig Men might 
be improved in all virtuous And commendable Qualities, by conver- 
fing with Men of Probity and r ; whente the Lover 44 
the Beloved ſhared the Honour and Diſgrace of each other; the 
Lover eſpecially was blamed if the Boy offended, atid ſufferdd mh 
Puniſhment was due to kis Fault . Platarc has a 8 
Spartan fined by the Magiſtrates, becauſe the Lad whom. h nd 
cried out eſſeminataly whilſt he was fig fighting A The ſame Love 
continued when the Boy was come. to Man's te; he alt Fre. 


of P a ene er el 
yancement to the Kingdom, was beloved by one Xenareswith 2 — 
he ever after maintained a moſt intimate Friendſhip, till he wen 
about his Project of new modelling the Commonwealth, 
NXenares not approving departed from 1775 bur ſtil} remained 
ful to him, and concealed his + 
If we paſs from Sparta to 2 we eat find chat ther Solon 
forbad Slaves to love Boys, ma og chat an honourable Action, and 
as 1t were inviting (theſe are Rieter be EE ma the,Worthy to 
dractiſe what he commanded the — Thy: — 


(a) Plutarchirs Apophrhe 
far bs If: Le, 


2 Takes 78 


Utavthilg 
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giver himſelf is ſaid to have loved Piſiſtratus (a; and the moſt 
eminent Men in that Commonwealth ſubmitred tothe ſame Paſſion. 
Socrates, who died a Martyr for diſowning. the Pagan Idolatry, is 
very remarkable for ſuch' Amours, yet ſeems not whilſt alive to have 
incurr'd the leaſt Suſpicion of Diſhoneſty ; for what elſe conld be 
the cauſe, that when Callias, Thrafymachus,. Aviftophanes, Anytus 
and Melitus, with the reſt of his Enemies, accuſed him of teachin 
Critias to tyrannize, for Sophiſtry, foy Contempt of the Gods, 
ether Crimes, they never ſo. mucf as upbraided him with impure 
Love, or for writing or diſcourſing upon that Subject? And tho' ſome 
Perſons, efpecially in latter Ages, and perhaps unacquainted with 
the Practice of the old Grecian, have called in queſtion that Phi- 
loſopher's Virtue in this Point, yet both he and his Scholar Plato 
are ſufficiently vindicated from that Imputation by Maximus the 
Tyrian (b); to whom I refer the-Reader, Fhe Innocency of this 
Love may farther appear from their ſevere Laws enacted aęainſt 
immodeſt Love, whereby the Youths that entertained ſuch Lovers 
were declared infamous, and rendred uncapable of publick Employ- 
ments, and the Perſons that proſtituted them condemned to die; 
ſeveral other Penalties were likew ie ordered, to deter all Men 
from ſo heinous and deteſtable a Crime, as appears from the Laws 
of Athens, deſcribed in one of the N Books (c). 1 
There are many other Examples of this nature, whereof I ſhall 
only mention one more; it ſhall be taken from the Thebans, whoſe 
Lawgivers Plutarch te lis us (4) encouraged this excellent Paſſion, 
to temper the Manners of their Youth ; nor were they diſappoint- 
ed of their Expectation, a ant Evidence whereof (to omit 
others) we have in the js& OR ſacred Band; it was a Party 
of. 360 choſen-Men, compoſed of Lovers and their Beloved, and 
therefore called farred; it gained many important Victories, was 
the firſt that ever overcame the Spartans: (whoſe Courage till then 
ſeemed. irreſiſtible) upon equal Terms, and was neyer beaten till 
the Battel at Chærohea; after which King Philip taking a View of 
the Slain, and coming to the Place where theſe zoo who had 
fought his whole Phalanx, lay dead together, he was ſtruck with 
Wonder, and underſtanding that 'twas the Band of Lovers, he ſaid. 
weeping, Let them periſh «who ſuſpect that theſe Men either did or ſuſ- 
fere any thing brſe. TT FAY © I | | | n WE 
Before I conclude-this Chapter, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the Lover was called by the 8 de, der, 
or as others write it, Ge] the Beloved was termed by the 
Thrfalians diryg. Thus Tbeccritus (e); Were 
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The Greet Scboliaft derives both the Names 73 ig 
iredeo. 9 de + dera M dyerd/1, from the Lovers being 
inſpired with Affection by his Beloved ; and other ancient Gram- 
marians agree with him herein. . 


CHAP. X. 0 
Of their Cuſtoms in expreſſing their Love, their Loves 
Potions, Incantations, &c. © 


Overs had ſeveral ways of diſcovering. their Paſſion, and ex- 
preſſing the Reſpe& they had for their Beloved, Every Tree 
in the Walks they frequented, every Wall of their Houſes, eve 
Book they uſed, had inſcribed upon it the Beloved's Name, wit 
the Epithet of xa or xaats. Whence Lucian (a) relating a Story 
of one deſperately in love with Venus Cnidia, after other Expreſſions 
of his Paſſion, adds, that there was never a Wall or Tree but what 
proclaimed Aged irn x, Venus fair. Callimachns's Lover has 
the ſame Fancy, only that he wiſhes his Miſtreſs's Name written 
on Leaves, if we may credit the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (b), 


* 
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May the kind Trees on Leaves ſuch Letters bean 
As ſhall proclaim my dear Cydippe ſair. 


"Twas in Alluſion to this Practice that one in Euripides declared he 
ſhould never entertain a good Opinion of the Female Sex, tho' the 
Pines in Mount Ida were filled with their Names (c). Ariſtophanes 
had an eye to the ſame Cuſtom, when, jeſting upon an old Athe- 
nian that was mightily in love with deciding Cauſes, he ſays, that 
upon every place he writ xnud; xaxd;, which Word ſigrufies the 
Cover of the judiciary TT ore nr 
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Lovers uſually deck'd the Doors of their Beloved with Flowers 
and Garlands ; for thinking the Perſons their Aﬀe&ions, wer 


lons then lere Pla 
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could be no leſs than 9 Temple (), which was accuſtomed to 
receive thoſe Honours. From the ſame Original they ſeem to have 
derived that other Cuſtom of making Libations before their Miſtreſ. 
ſes Doors, and ſprinkling them with Wine, of which we have 
mention in the Scholiaſt upon Aviſtophanes (5), where he reports, 
that many of the Fheſſalian Gentlemen were in love with the beau- 
tiful Nats, and publickly own'd their Paſſion, by ſprinkling the 
Doors of her Houſe with Wine. 

When a Perſon's Garland was unty'd, it was taken for a $i 
of being in love (c); and for a Woman to compole à Garland, wa 
another Indication of her Paſſion (d.. 


Edy Tis ing 
Twin 5ypavor, ig oxtl. 


The evreathing Gavlands in a Woman is 
The uſual Symptom of a Leue. ſick Mind. 


They had ſeveral Methods of diſcovering whether their Love 
would prove ſucceſsful ; that of the x67Ja&O- was very frequent at 
Entertainments, which is hereafter deſcribed. Two other ways 


we have in Theocritas (e), 
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All this J knew, when I deſign'd to prove 
Whether I ſhould be happy in my Love; 
1 preſs'd the Long-live, but in vain did preſs, 
It gave no lucky Sound of good Succeſs: 
To Agrio too I made the ſame Demand, 
A cunning Woman ſhe, I croſs'd her Hand ; 
She turn'd the Sieve and Sheers, and told me true, 
That I ſhould love, but not be lov'd by you. 1 a 
84 ieee tee „ „„ $6: 4 2 , Greeck. 


Roth theſe Cuſtoms I have already deſcribed in one of the prece- 
Ent Books (f), which the Reader may conſult, 
When their Love was without Succeſs, they had ſeveral Arts ts 
rocute the Affections of their Beloved. The Theſſalian Women 
ere famous in their Skill in this, as well as other Magical Pra- 
Kices. The Means whereby it was effocted were of divets ſorts; 
— — — — —ñ 
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O Athenens lib xv, (b) Pluto, AR. 1. Se. I (0 Athenaxs lf 
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it was ſometiines done by Potions called dixles, which are fre. 
ntly mentioned in Authors of both Languages. Fuvenal ſpeaks 

thus (4), | | n * 


Hir Magicos affert cantus, hic Theſſala vendit 


Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare mariti. 


This Pedlar offers Magiek Charms, the next 
Philtres, by which the Husband's Mind's perplext, 


Their Operations were violent and dnngeras and commonly de- 
prived ſuch as drank them of their Reaſon, Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos report, that Lucullus the Roman General firſt loſt his Reaſon, 
and afterwards his Life, by one of them. Lucretius the Poet ended 
his Life the ſame way; and Caius Caligula (as Suetonius reports) 
was driven into a Fit of Madneſs by a Philtre given him by his Wife 
Ceſonia; which Story is mentioned by the ſame Poet (b}, 


ume bor tolerabile, f n 
Et furere incipias, ut avunculus ille Nęronis, 
Cut totam tremuli frontem Cxſonia pulli 


Irfidit —— 


Some nimbler Juice would make him foam and rave, 

Like that Cefonia to her Cains gave, 

Who plucking from the Forehead of the Pole 

His Mother's 2 infus'd it in the Bowl. Mr. Dryden, 


Ovid likewiſe aſſures us that this was the uſual Eſſect of theſe 


Potions. + x 


. 


Nec data profuerint pallentia philtra puellis 
Philtra nocent animis, vimque furoris babent, "= 


All pois'nous * and necromantick hong = 
Ne'er move the ſcornful Maids relentleſs Hearts, 
They but diſtract the Sgnfes, ſeize the Brain, 


And Vonus Rites and Myſteries profane, 7. 4 


The Ingredients they were made up of were of ſeveral ſorts, di- 
vers of Which applied by themſelves were thought effeRual.” Jome 
of the moſt remarkable were theſe thar follow : gk 

Hippomanes, a piece of Pleſh upgn the Forehead of Colts new 
foal'd, of à black or brown Colour, in Bigneſs and ny like a Fig, 
which the Mares bite off as ſoon as they have foal'd, but if they be 
prevented, forſake their Off-fprigg; whence it was thought a pre- 
valent Medicine to conciliate Love, eſpecially when reduced | ta. 


(b) Loc, oi _ 
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Pouder, and ſwallow'd: with ſome Drops of the Lover's Blood. Tis 
Pliny, Solinus, Columella, with many others, have thought it worth 
2 Notice. 2 Poets are Full of — Eſſects; whence Dido in 
irgil (to omit other Inſtances) has recourſe to it, when pretending 

fo recall ZEneas to her Affection (i, td A N 


ueritur & naſcentis equi de fronte reunlſus 
Et matri preveptits amor. 


She from the Forehead of a new foal'd Colt 
Th! excreſcent Lump doth ſeek, ——>> 


che ſame Word js frequently taken in another Senſe, and is deſeri- 
hed by Pliny to be virus diſtillans ab inguine eque coitum mais appe- 
tentis, Ef in furorem agens, This was no leſs powerful than the for. 
mer, as appears from Pauſanias's Story of a Horſe's Statue dedica- 
ted by one Phormis an Arcadian, which being infected by a Magician 
with the Hippomanes I am ſpeaking of, ſo enraged al the Stone- 
Horſes that paſſed that way, that they would break their Bridles 
in pieces, and throw their Riders to come at it (6), and could not 
without great Difficulty and many Stripes be forced from it. Seve, 
cal of the Poets ſpeak of its EffeAs ; Ovid ( 5 


Scit hene quid gramen, quid torto concita rhombo 
Licia, quid valeat virus amantis eque. 


She knows the Virtue of each Herb to move 
The latent Seeds of a coy Lady's Love, 

She knows the Rhomb, what Feats 1n Magick are, 
From pois'nous Iſſue of a Iuftful Mare. 


Virgil will have it to proceed from Luſitanian Mares i re tec 
by the Wind (4), | | ns 63M 4 


Continuoque avidis uhi ſubdita famma medullis 
Vere magis (quia vere calor radit offibus) ille, 
Dire omnes verſe in Zephyrum, ſtant vupibus ai 
Exceptantque leves auras; & 15 ne ullis 
Oonjugiis, dento gravide (mirahile dictu 
Saxa per, & ſcopulos,” & depreſſas conualles. . eher 
Diffugiunt ; non, Eure, tos, neguse ſolis all ori, 6 
I Boream, Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auſte r 
NMaſcitur, & pluvio contri ſtat frigore culu m. 
Hine demum, 1 5 
3 Paſtores, lentum aft 


manes vero quod nomine dicunt - \ + 
tat ab inguine virus, 1 4 
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manes, ſepe mala legere noverca, e,, 
arena , * Non innoxia W N 8 

hen: at t the Sprit s Ap ch aholy Marrow burns, 

(For with the 8 ys r Heat re 

The Mares to Clifts of rugged Rocks repair, 

And with wide Noſtrils ſnuff the Weſtern Air 7 

When (wondrous to relate) the Parent Wind, 

Without the Stallion, propagates the Kind; 

Then fir'd with am'rous Rage they take their Fli ght 

Thro' Pla ins, and mount the Hills unequal Heights 

Nor to the North, nor to the riſing Sun, 

Nor Southward to the rainy Regions ru 

But _— to the Welt, and Berri rin ng 1. | 

With ga gapin Mouths they draw prolihck Air, 

With whic 9 155 from their Groins they ſhed 

A ſlimy Juice, by falſe Conception bred ; 

'The Shepherds know it well, and call the fame 

Hippomanes, to note the Mother's Flame; 

This gather'd in the Planetary Hour, | 

With noxious Weeds, and ſpell'd with Words of Pow'r, 
ire Stepdames in the Ma Sek Bow! infuſe, 

And MIX for yy Draughts the poly nous * | 


Li” Pl 


The ſame Stary i 1s atteſted by Hriſott Others make Epen 


to be a Plant in Arcadia, which alſo was poyerkul in Oe 
the forementi oned Effects (a) 
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Hippomanes, a Plant Arcadia bears, 

This makes Steeds mad, and this excites the Mares; 

And oh! that I could ſee my Delphis come 

From thi wily W ſo raving Home. My. c 


loye, i is the Name of x finall Bird, the Hacks of whkinhs is not 
agreed on; ſome tranſlate it paſſereulus, others will have it the 
ſame with torguilla, frutilla, or with regulus, This Bird the Wri- 
ters of Fables tell us (5) was once the Dau Row wp of Pan and Pitho, 

or Echo, and having inveigled Fupiter Fupitey 's Love, was transform- 
<d by June; upon this ſhe became the e Duin of Venus, and re- 
taining the ſamb Inflinations the had formerly, fill ot to ud 
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mote the Afﬀairs ef Love: The firſt time the Goddeſy made uſe ,f 
her was in the Aug, Expedition, when ſhe invented Loy. 
magick with Charms and Potions, a chief Ingredient whereof was 
this Bird, which ſhe communiented to Faſon, to gain his Acceſs to 
Medea s Aﬀettions. Hence Pindav (a), 


Mare" Terry Kurie 
Here dvrleernor, Aires 7 bnaci- 
ac nb Pho xnoe9. copdy Aretas 
Opes Mutec Toxior M 

T 48. — 


The Goddeſs Venn firſt diſclos' d the Uſe, 
To Faſon firſt the Magick Charm difplay'd, 
Told how the Bird would fire the Maid, 
And glowing Love into her Breaſt infuſe; 
Nor Duty; nor Parental Love ſhould bind, 
Too weak and feeble is that Force ; 
When [ynx ſteers the Lover's Courſe, 
A ſafe Admittance he is ſure to find. H. H. 


The Part moſt valued by Enchanters was the Tongue, which they 
looked on as having a ſovereign Virtue in Love-potzons : Sometimes 
they fafien'd the whole Bird to a Wheel of Wax, which they 
turn d over the Fire till both were conſumed, thus inflaming the 
Party in whom they had a mind to create Love. Others there are 
that will have Juy£ to fignify nothing but a Muſical Inſtrument , 
and ſome take it for all ſorts of Allurements. 

To-thefe may be added ſeveral. Herbs, and. Inſacts bred out of 
putrid Matter, with other Animals, ſuch as the. Fiſh called ien, 
or remora; the Ligard with another not much unlike it, called 
fellis and ſtinams; the Brains of à Calf, the. Hair upon the Extre- 
I of a Wolfs Tail, with ſome of his ſecret Parts; the Bones 
pf the left fide of a Toad eaten by Ants, for theſe were thought to 
generate Love, whereas thoſe on the » ſide cauſed Hatred. 
Others took the ſame Bones, when the Fleſh was devoured by Ants, 
and caſt them into a Veſſel of Water, wherein thoſe that funk, be- 
ing wound up in a white linnen Cloth, and hung about any Per- 
ſon, inflamed him with Love, the others with Hatred. Other 
Parts of — Toad were uſed in poiſonous Compoſitions; whence 


At nunc ves agitur tenui pulmone rubeta. 


But now with pois nous Entrails of a oad 
They urge their Husband's Pare. "YN 


& Python: 
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ro theſe others add the Blood of Doves, the Bones of Snakes, 


&ritch-Owl's Peathers, Bands of Wooll twiſted upon 


a Wheel 


(which were very much uſed on theſe Occaſions, for their reſem- 


about one that hang'd himſelf; 
Propertius (a), 


ſuch as had been bound 
theſe are mentioned by 


blance to the en Ties of Love) eſpecially 


mproba non vicit me moribus illa, ſed herbit, 
Staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota ; 
Illum turgentis rame portenta rubete, 
Et lecta exſectis anguibus oſſa trahwunt, 
Et . invente per birſta jacentia plume, 
inctaque funeſto lanea vitta viro. | 


Were there to Merits but a duc Regard, 

I ſhould not fear my Rival's being preferr'd ; 

But ſhe, too conſcious of my pow'rful Charms, 

By Spells and Magick tears him from my Arms; 

The pois nous Bones of ſwelling 'Toads the takes, 

And mingles them with thoſe of creſted-Snakes ;, 
Then ſtrait where Owls frequent ſhe doth repair, 

And picks their ſcatter'd Feathers up with care; 

Next ſhe procures ſame fatal woollen Band © 

That late bound him that dy d by his own Hand. H. H. 


Several other 2 of Love · potions are mentioned in Lebus's 
Verſes cited by Appuleius (b), l jy 


Other ſorts of Ingredients ere 
all Relicks, and whatever had any relation to dead Corpſes, or, 
Funerals. Sometimes a Neſt of young Swallows was placed in a 
convenient Veſſel, and bury d in the 


Philtra omnia nndique eruunt, 
Antipathes illud queritur, 


Trochiſci, iynges, tenie, 
| Radicule, » ſurculi, | - ox 
Aureæ ilices, bichordile, | 
Hipnientium dulcedines. 


From ev'ry Part they Magick Draughts 
For that much-fam'd Antipathes they week, 


Pills, Fillets, and thoſe Love-enforcing Birds, 
Roots too, and baneful Herbs, and ſappy Sprigs, 
With Scarlet Oaks, and Hippomanes, 
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chen they open'd the Grave, and ſuch of them as were found with 
| Mouths ſhut were thought conducive to allay the Paſſion of Love; 


byt the reſt, which periſhed: with Mouths gaping for Food, weie 


thought to excite it. To the ſame End they uſed Bones ſnatched 


from and ravenous Bitches, which were believed to derive 
ſome part of the eager Deſire of thoſe Animals into the Potion : 
Hence Horace gives us this elegant Deſcription of an Enchantreſy'; 


Canidia brevibus implicata viperj⸗ 
Crines & incomptum caput, 

Fubet ſepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Fubet cupreſſos funebres, 

Et uncta turpis ova rane ſanguine, 
Plumamque noftturne ſtrigis, 
Herbaſque quas & Jolchos, atque Iberia 

Mittit penenorum ferax, 88 
Et aſſa ab ore rapta jejune canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. | 


Canidia then does for the Charm prepare, 
And binds with Snakes her uncomb'd Hair ; 
Maid, ſpeed ſhe cries, and pillage ev'ry 'Tomb, 
Bring Cypreſs and wild Fig-tree Home; 
Let Eggs firſt ſteep'd in Blood of 'Toads be ſought, 
And Feathers from the Scritch-Owl brought; 
Bring ven'mons ſuch as lolchos yields, 
And Poiſon from Iberian Fields; 
Bring Bones from Jaws of hungry Bitches torn, 
And thoſe Fll ſeetk, and thoſe Pll burn, 
As firſt Aledea did inform. 8 H. H. 


To theſe they added another Ingredient more powerful than any 
of the reſt, which the Poet has thus deſcribed in the ſame Ode (b), 


Aba#a nulla Veja conſcientiay 
Ligonibus duris bumum _ 
Exhauriebat ingemens laboribus ; 
uo poſſet infoſſus puer 
LY die bis — — dapis 
Inemori ſpeFaculo, * 8 46 
Cum promineret ore, quantum extant aqua 
- _ Suſpenſa numo corpora; + | ; 
Exſucta uti medulla, & aridum jecur 
Amoris eſſet poculum, 12 
Interminato cum ſemel fixe cibo 
Intabuiſſent pupulg. 
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Veja, who ne' er Remorſe of Conſcience felt, 
Nor blu ſh'd at her own horrid Guilt, 
Toils at the Spade, and digs the fatal Pit, 
In which th unhappy Lad ſhe ſety. .- | . » 
Where choiceſt Dainties, while his Life ſhould laſt; 
Oft feaſt his Eyes, deny'd his Taſte; N 
Juſt o'er the Brim appears his ſickly Head, 
As theirs who in the Rivers wade ; | 
That there his Marrow drain'd and Liver dry, 
Might with Love-potions her ſupply, 
As ſoon as e'er his fainting Eye-balls ſhew'd | 
Approaching Death for want of Food. H. H, 


Let us paſs now to ſome other Arts they had of exciting Love: 
Some thought the Udder of an Hyæna tied about their left Arm, a 
good Ee to entice to their Affections any Woman they fixed 
their Eyes on: others took fru a ſort of ſmall and hard Olives, 
or (as others interpret it) Barley-bran; which either by itſelf, or 
made up in Palte, they caſt into the Fire, hoping thereby to inſpire 
the Flames of Love: Hence Simetha in Theecritus (a), b 


Nuy uo T8 ee 
Now will I ſtrew the Barley-bran. . 


Sometimes they uſed di, or Flour, which. the Scholiaſt upon 
Theocritus will have termed dquA,ih]fa- That Poet has deſcribed. 
this Cuſtom, where he introduces his Enchantreſs thus calling out 
to her Maid (6); 


Aagila Tor rer Tue T6hx4), dna Smart, 
Oicuxt JesRale, 1d Tas of, HAITCTAS 5 
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Firſt burn the-Flour; then ſtrew the other on, 
Strew it; how ? where's your Senſe and Duty gone? 

Baſe Theſtylis, and am I ſo forlorn : 

And grown ſo low, that I'm become your Scorn? - + 

But ftrew the Salt, and ſay in angry Tones ® 

I ſcatter Delphid's, perjur d Delphid's Bones: © Mr. Creech. 


Inftead of Bran or Flour, "was uſual to burn Laurel, as we learn 
from the ſame Enchantreſs, who proceeds thus : 


% W 11 
N . | Nia e 
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Perſon they loved ſhould —— They turn d a Wheel round, 
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Aiaors * N iy 4 nt Aland Ddgray 
Al Aaxt/ & KAFTVELT ATE, 
KntaTivis 2 2.35, xi ared'dy dj rde. 
Og7@ 701 %, Ataprs wi preyt oder 


Firſt Delphid injur d me, he raifd my Flame, 

And now I burn this Bough in Delphid's Name; 

As this doth blaze, and break away in Fume ; 

How on it takes! let Delphid's Fleſh conſume. Mr.Creech; 


"Twas likewiſe fr to melt Wax, thereby to mollify the Per. 
ſon's Heart 2 deſired: Hence ſhe goes on, 


d. Nr + gag i) cal Saller rde, 
Ne Thx? bn” led)G 5 Mu ri Auen. 


As this devoted Wax melts o'er the Fire, 
Let Myndian Delphis melt with ſoft Defre: 


Sometimes they placed Cla before the Fire, together with Watz 
that as one melted whilſt the other hardened, ſo the Perſon that 
then rejected them, might have his Heart mollifled with Affection, 
and — with Deſire, whilſt their own became hard and un- 
relenting ; or that his Heart might be rendred uncapable of any 
Impreſſion from other Beauties, but eaſy of Acceſs to themſelves. 
This feems to be Virgil's Meaning in the fixſt of the following Ver- 
1 dE $2 one before deſcribed out 
of Tbeocritus. 


— ut hic 82 & bec ut Barbe liqueſeit, 

dong ieni ; fic noftro amore ; 

Lon aig S — bitumins Iazres ; , 

phnis me males urit, ego hanc in Daphnide laurum (a): 


As Fire this Figure hardens made of Clay, 

And thisof Wax with Fire conſumes away, 

Such let the Soul of cruel D be, 

Hard to the reſt of Women, Toft to me. ; 

Crumble the ſacred Mole of Salt and Corti; 

Next in the Fire the Bays with Brimſtone burng 
And whilft it. crackles in the Sulphur —_ 

This I for Daphnis burn, thus Daphais burn 


b 


It was cuſtomary to imitate all thoſe Adions they FE a mind the 


— — ——_ 


— 


@) Felog. VIII. 80; 
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ht fall down before their Doors, and On wer argc 
3 Thus Theceritss's Enchantreſe, | 


4. Sade 3% ft 1 
a, 4 dur. ge — 8 


And, Venus, as I whitl this brazen Wheel, 
Before my Doors let perjur'd Delphid rowl. 


We are told that it has been uſual to compoſe an Image of War, 
and calling it by the Name of the Perſon to be/inflam'd with 

to place it near the Fire, the Heat whereof affeted the Image, 
and the Perſon repreſented by it, at the fame time (a). Virgil 
Enchantreſs hunks nus nnn, Altar. 


— terque hec altaria circum 
Effigtem duco ———— 


Thrice round this Altar I the Image raw. 


She had before taken care to have it bound, — 6 iniman 
the tying his AﬀeRions ; 


Terna tibi hae primum tylplici diterſa video 
Licia circumdo, n 


Three Threads I of three diff 'rent Colours bound 
About your Image. 


Ir was not unfrequent to eee ien upon 
ſome part of the Houſe _ the Perſon rehded. Thus Tbescri- 
twi's commands ; ; 


Ghrvas, yus 5 aaCoion TY Th Der * ValuaZtoy 
Tds Tire td, r r- as E714 -X, * 
Fx: Suus od Meudt (3 


Aoyov ire Tod) 
Kai Aty empluodoce, T4 a orice d 


New take theſe Poiſone, I procure you more, 
And ſtrew them at the Thyeſhold of his Door, 
That Door where violent Love hath fix'd my Mind, 


Tho' he regard not, cruel and unkind! 
Strew them, and ſpitting ſay in Tones, 
I ſcatter Delphid' s, perjur'd Delphid's Bones, Mr. Creech, 


d to the 


If they could Len into their Hands any thing that bel the 


Perſon whoſe they defired, it was of — Uſe. 


(a) Merns, lib. V. 4. XL Enchanrreſs 


1 7 33? 2 | | ; Mr. Dryden. 


— — — — —  _—— 
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Enchantreſs burns the Border of Delphid's Garment, that the Owner | 
might be tortur'd with the ſame Flame; 


T7 7 ns Tas xAdives T9 fe,” G40 Aikgts, 
Qys rus TIAAUTE KAT dyta tu vet HAN. 


This Piece from dear falſe Delphid's Garmeat Won 
I tear again, and am reſolv'd to burn. 


Firgil's Enchantreſs depoſites her Lover's Pledges in the "a 
dN her T n 


Has olim exuvias mibi perfidus ille reliquit; _ 
 Pignora cara ſui; que nunc ego limine in ipſo, 
Terra, tibi mands ; en hec pignora Daphnin. 


Theſe Garments once were his, and left to mes 

The Pledges of his promis d Loyalty; 

Which underneath my Threſhold I beſtow, AT 
Theſe r 0 8 _ to me my Daphnis owe. 


The Deſign Lie retaining her Lover, 
and ſecuring his Affections from wandering, 


Virgil has thus deſcribed another Method in the Nymph's Com- 
mand to her Woman, 


Fer 2 Amarylli, foras, rivoque ent, 


Tranſque caput jace; ne veſpexeris : His ego * 
Aggrediar, nbi i ille. Deos, nill tarmina curat. 


Bear out theſe Aſhes, caſt them i in the Brook ; IF 
Caſt backwards o'er your Head, nor turn your Look; 
Since neither Gods nor God-like Verſe can move; 
Break out ye ſmother'd Fires, and kindle ſmother d Love. 
Mr. Dryden, 
I ſhall only trouble you with one Expedient mare, which was 


their tying Venereal Knots, to unite the d loved Perſon's Affection 
with their own : 


Nefe tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores ; 1 
Nette, Amarylli, modo; & Veneris, dic, vincula nes. 


Knit with three Knots the Fillers, knit them Areght ; : 


Her Caution about the Number of Knots is An i moſt 


ef their Actions in theſe Rites were confin'd ro the Number three. 


ritws's Enchantreſs is ao leſs exact in this Circumſtance ; 


1 
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Es Tels ride, Y To; T4 mhivie guys. 
Thrice, thrice I pour; and thrice repeat my Charms. 


Virgil bas aſſigh'd the reaſon hereof to the Pleaſurs the Gods wet 
thought to take in that Number. | 


_— 0 


Numero Deus impare gaudet. 
Unequal Numbers plea ſe the Gods: 


Whether this Fancy owe its Original to the ſuppoſed Perfe&ion of 
the Number three, becauſe, containing a_Beginning, Middle, and 
End, it ſeems natural to ſignify all Things in the World; or whe- 
ther to the Eſteem the Pythagoreans, and ſome other Philoſophers 
had for it, on the Account of their Trinity; or laſtly (ts mention 
no more Opinions) to its Aptneſs to ſignify the Power of all the 
Gods, who were divided into three Claſſes, Celeſtial, Terreſtrial; 
and Infernal, I ſhall leave to be determined by others. Thus much 
is certain, that the Ancients thought there was no ſmall Force and 
Efficacy in unequal Numbers; whence we find Vegetivs adviſings 
that the Ditches round Encampments ſhould be at che leaſt nine 
Feet in breadth; at the moſt ſeventeen, but always of an unequal 
Number (a): Shepherds are likewiſe adviſed to take care that 
the Number of their Sheep be not even (5) ; but the Number three 
was acceptable to the Gods above all others; whence we find three 
fatal Siſters, three Furles, three Names and Appearances of Dlanaz 
according to the Poet: 


- - * 


Tria virginit ora Dian. 
Three diff*rent Forms does chaſte Diana beat. 


The Sons of Saturn, among whom the Empire of the World was 
divided, were three ; and * the ſame reaſon we read of Fupiter's 
fulmen tri dum, Neptun®s Trident, with ſeveral other Tokens of 
the Veneration they had for this Number: 3 
Many of their other Practices were the ſame with thoſe uſed at 
common Incantations : The Charm, or Form of Verſes, had little 
difference beſide the proper Application to the preſent Occaſion : 
Virgil's Nymph ſpeaks of her Verſes as of the ſame fort; and endu d 
with the ſame Effcacy as Circe 8s; N e 
—— Nihil bie niſi carmina deſunt tt: 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin; 
Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere Lunam; 


+. AD 2322 ieee 9 i . + * .+% «+ +44 8*-- 8  » . . +4 ov oa 
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Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſlei, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


Me want but Verſe ; reſtore, my Charms, 
My lingring Daphnis to my longing Arms; 
Pale Phebe drawn by Verſe, from Heav'n deſcends, 
And Circe chang'd with Charms Ulyſes's Friends: 
Verſe breaks the Ground, and penetrates the Brake, 
And in the winding Cavern ſplits the Snake. 
Mr. Dryden, 


And the Herbs and Minerals uſed in other magical Operations, were 
no leſs ſought for in this, there being in them (as twas thought) 
ſome wonderful Powers, which were equally prevalent in all ſuper- 
natural and miraculous Effects; whence we find Virgil's Nymph al- 
luring Daphnis to her Love by the very ſame Medicaments, which 
Maris had found effectual in performing other magical Feats: - 


Has herbas, atque hac Ponto mihi lecta venena 
We dedit Meeris ; naſcuntur plurima Ponto; 
is ego ſæpe lupum fieri, & ſe condere ſolvis 
Meœrin, ſepe animas imis excire ſepulcris, 

Atque ſatas alio vidi traducere meſſes, 


Theſe pois'nous Plants for Magick Uſe deſign'd, 
(The nobleſt, and the beſt of al the baneful Kind) 
Old Maœris brought me from the Pontick Strand, 
And cull'd the Miſchief of a bounteous Land; 
Smear'd with the pow'rful Juices, on the Plain. 
He howls a Wolf among the hungry 'Train ; 
And oft the mighty Necromancer boaſts, | 
With theſe to call from 'Tombs the ſtalking Ghoſts ; 
And from the Roots to tear the ſtanding Corn, 
Which whirl'd aloft, to diſtant Fields is born. 
Mr. Dryden. 


The Gods likewiſe (to mention no more Inſtances of their Agree- 
ment) were the ſame that ſuperintended all magical Arts, as we 
learn from Theocritus's Simœtha, who is introduced invoking the 
Moon and Hecate to her Aſſiſtance ; | 


— AAA Ted | 
Seve lan, Tiv 38 j“ dovya, hey, 
Tz ySovia 3 ExdTa, 7dr Y GXUAdXES Tei 
Eeyouluasr vexvar avd T nei, X ukaav . 
Keie, Exara ÞSaaniri, Y ts TO dun sr,, 
Þaruara Tw?* ted ore Kei, wire Tr Kiguns, 
MaTs 7: Mnd'«ias, Aire Sarbæs Tiiewhd as, 
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Alcon, ſhine bright and clear, 

To thee 1 will direct my ſecret Pray'r ; 

To thee and Hecate, whom Dogs do dread, _ 

When ſtain'd with Gore ſhe ſtalks amidſt the Dead. 

Hail, frightful Hecate, aſſiſt me ſtill, 8 | 
Make mine as great as fam'd Meiea's Skill, Mr. Creech; 


Thus far concerning their Arts in exciting Love, It may be en- 
quir'd in the next place, Whether they had any Means to allay the 
Paſſion, when once rais' d? Now it appears, that it was common ta 
ſet the Patient at liberty by the help of more powerful Medica- 
ments, or Demons x wr to thoſe that had bound him; whence 
we find Canidia in Horace complaining, that all her Enchantments 
were rendred ineffectual by Art ſuperior to her own; 


uid accidit? cur dira harbara minus 
Venena Medeæ valent, 
Quibus ſuperba fugit ulta pellicem, 
Magni Creontis filiam, e e 
Cum palla, tabo munus imbutam, nouani 
Incendio nuptam abſtulit? 
Atqui nec herba, nec latent in aſperis 
ix fefellit me locis, 
I ndoymit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicuin. 
Ab, ah, folutus ambulat venefice 
Scientioris carmine. 


Am I fo ſerw'd ? my baſe degrading Charms, 
Shall Colchos foſter greater Harms? 7 | 
What! ſhall the Preſent ſpell'd with Magick Ragez 
| Medea's vengeful Breaſt aſſwage? | | 
Since the fallacious Gift to Flames is turn'd, 
And her unhappy Rival burn'd?_ _. | b 
Then what am 1? There's not an Herb doth gtow; 
Nor Root, but I their Virtues know, 
And can the craggy Places ſhow; _ 
Yer Varus flights my Love, above my Pow'rz » 
And ſleeps on Roſy Beds ſecure; _ 
Ah! much 1 fear ſome Rival's greater Skill 1 
Defends him from my weaker Spell. H. H. 


But Love inſpir'd without the Aſſiſtance of Magick, ſcarce yield- 


ed to any Cure ; Apollo himſelf could find no Remedy againſt itz 
but is introquc'd lamenting in theſe Words (a) ; 


— — — — 
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Inventum medicina meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, & herbarum eſt ſubjefa potentia nobis; 

Hei mihi! quod nullis amor eſt medicabilis herbis, 
Nec proſunt domino, que proſunt omnibus, artes. 


In Fields and Foreſts, all their Pow'rs I know, 

And am the great Phyſician call'd below ; 

Alas! that Fields and Foreſts can afford 

No Remedies to heal their Love-fick Lord l., 

To cure the Pains of Love no Plant avails, 

And his own Phyſick the Phyſician fails. Mr. Dryden, 


Med'cine is mine, what Herbs and Simples grow a ö 


The ſame Poet profeſſes in another place, that no Art was ever 
able to ſet a Lover at liberty (a); | 


Nulla recantatas deponent pectora curat, 
Nec fugiet vivo ſulpbure victus amor. 
uid te Phaſiacæ juverunt gramina terræ, 

1 Cum cuperes patria, Colchi, manere domo ? 

| Quid tibi profuerunt, Circe, Perſeides herbe, 
Cum tibi Neritias abſtulit aura rates. 


. 3 Sobel eta a dt 29. x at os 


Not all the Pow'r of Verſe with Magick join'd 

Can heal the Torture of a Love-fick Mind; 

Altars may ſmoak with expiatory Fire, 

Too weak to make a well-fix'd Love retire, ; 
Love by Repulſe ſtill works the Paſſion higher. | 

What Help, Medea, did thy Potions yield? 

Not all the Drugs that ſtock'd the Colchian Field, 

Cou'd Eaſe to your diſtracted Breaſt afford, | 
When forc'd from Home, you lov'd the foreign Lord. 

Nor greater the Relief that Circe found, 

When left by her Ulyſſes homewards bound; 

Nor Herbs, nor Poiſons cou'd her Grief allay, - 
When envious Blaſts had ſton her Dear away. H. H. 


But notwithſtanding the Difficulty of this Cure, there is not 
wanting variety of Preſcriptions adapted to the ſeveral Cauſes and 
Occaſions of the Malady ; as appears from the old Nurſe's Words 
to Myrrba deſperately in love ; 


Seu furor eft, habeo que carmine ſanet, & herbis ; 
Sive aliquis nocuit, magico luſtrabere ritu. 


Ira Deum ſive eſt, ſacris placabilis ira. 


. 
— 
ts 
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(a) De remedio amoris. (b) Metam. X. v. 397. 


Madneſ- 
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Madneſs by ſacred Numbers 1s expell'd, 
And Magick will to ſtronger Magick yield; 
If the dire Wrath of Heav'n this Fury rais'd, 
Heav'n is with Sacrifice and Pray'r appeas'd. 
Mr, Hopkins. 


The Antidotes may be reduced to two forts; they were either ſuch 
as had ſome natural Virtue to produce the deſigned Effect; ſuch are 
Aonus Caſtus, and the Herbs reputed Enemies to Generation (a). 
Or, ſecondly, ſuch as wrought the Cure by ſome occult and myſtical 
Power, and the Aſſiſlance of Demons ; ſuch are the ſprinkling of 
the Duſt-wherein a Mule had rowl'd herſelf (), the tying 'Toads 
in the Hide of a Beaſt _— flain (c), with ſeveral others mention- 
ed by Pliny ; amongſt which we may reckon all the Minerals and 
Herbs, which were looked on as Amulets __ other Effects of 
Magick, for thoſe were likewiſe proper on ſuch Occaſions; whence 
the Poets uſually mention Caucaſus, Colchis, and other places famous 
for magical Plants, as thoſe which alone conld furniſh Remedies 
and Antidotes againſt Love; I ſhall only ſet down one Inſtance, 
wherein the Poet enquiring what ſhould be the Cauſe his Miſtreſy 
had forſaken him, puts this Queſtion among others (4); 


An que 
Lea Prometheis djvidit herba jugli. 


What ! do thoſe odious Herbs, the Lover's Bane, 
Growing on Caucaſus, produce this Pain? 


By Prometheus s Mountain he means Caucaſus, which was remark. 
os for Herbs of ſovereign Power, that ſprung out of Prometheus's 
00d, 
The Infernal Gods were called ao for Aſſiſtance, as may be 
learn'd from Virgil's Dido, who ſignifies her pretended Deſign to 
diſpel the Remains of her Love for AMneas in theſe Words (e); 


Sacra Jovi Stygio, qua rite incepta paravi, 
Perficere eſt animus, finemque imponere curis, 
Dardaniique rogum capitis permittere flamme, 


'Thus will I pay my Vows to Stygian Fove, 
And end the Cares of my diſaſtrous Love; 
Then caſt the Trojan Image on the Fire, 
And as that burns my Paſſion ſhall expire, Mr. Dryden, 


(a) Vide Archzolog. hujus lib. II. cap. III. (6) Plinii Nat. Hiſt, - 

11D. xxx. cap. xvi. (e) Idem lib. xxxii. cap. x. (4) Propertit lab. J. 

Fleg xl, (e) Enid. bv, Y. 638. N 5 
9 Silaus 
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Silius introduces Anna, Dido's Siſter, telling how ſhe had endez. 
youred to render the ſame Gods propitious (a); | * 


Nigro forte Jovi, cui tertia regna laborant, 
Atque atri ſociæ thalami nova ſacra parabam, 

ueis egram mentem, & trepidantia corda levaret 
Infelix germana tori 


To griſly Fove of Hell 1 Off rings paid, 

And to the ſwarthy Conſort of his Bed, 

In Pity of my Love-ſick Siſter's Grief, 

And in Aſſurance of a bleſs'd Relicf, 

To charm her Cares to ſleep, her Fears to reſt, 

And ſtill the Tumults of her troubled Breaſt. J. 4. 


Not long before the ſame Perſon, relating how the Diviners ref 
reſtore Dido to her right Mind, ſays, they invok'd the Gods o 
N ight (whereby ſhe means the Shades below) to aid them 


Heu ! ſacri vatum errores, dum numina Noctis 
1 Eliciunt, ſpondentque novis medicamina curis. 


| O ſoothing Prieftcraſt ! O the cloſe Diſguiſe 

Of Cheat, Impoſture, and well-varniſh'd Lies! 

With a pretended Zeal the Shades they implore, 

The Gods of Nigbt demurely they adore, 

With promis'd Cures they gull our eaſy Minds, 

A ſolemn Vow their holy Knay'ry binds, Fe 4, 


* — ame; — - 2 * 
a a. 


I ſhall only mention one Expedient more, whereby they cured 
themſelves of Love; 'tis the Water of Selemnus, a River that falls 
into the Sea near Argyra in Achaia. The Story is thus: Selemnus, 
a beautiful young Shepherd in thoſe Parts, was belov'd by Argyra, 
the Nymph, from whom the 'Town and Fountain of that Name 
were called ; but the Flower of his Age being over, the Nymph de- 
ſerted him, upon which he pined away, and was transformed inta 
a River by Venus; after this he ſtill retain'd his former Paſſion, 
and (as the Patrenſians report) for ſome time convey'd his Waters 
thro? a ſubterraneous Paſſage to Argyra's Fountain, in the ſame man- 
ner that Alpbeus was ſaid to join himſelf with Arethuſa, till by Ve- 
nuss Favour, the remembrance of her was caus'd to vaniſh quite 
out of his Mind. Hence it came to paſs, that as many as walt d 
themſelves in this River, were made to forget that Paſſion, Thus 
Pauſanias (b). E | 
Thus much concerning their Love. I am not ignorant that En- 
largements might be made in every part of this Chapter; but whag | 
bas been ſaid will (I hope) be ſufficient to ſatisfy the Reader's Cu- 
rioſity, without treſpaſſing too far upon his Patience. 


lib, wi. () Achaicjs, p. 442, & 445. Edit, Hansa. 
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CHAP. XL _ 


Of their MARRIACGES. 


"HE firſt Inhabitants of Greece liv'd without Laws and Govern- 
ment, no Bounds were preſcribed to their Paſſions, their 
Love (like the reſt of their Delires) was unconfined, and promiſ- 
cuous Mixtures, becauſe forbidden by no Human Authority, were 
publickly allowed. The firſt that reſtrained this Liberty was Ce- 
crops, who having raiſed himſelf to be King over the People, af- 
terwards called Athenians, amongſt many other uſeful Conſtitutions, 
introduced that of Marriage (a), Others refer the Honour of this 
Inſtitution, together with the Invention of Dancing, to Erato, one 
of the Muſes ; but ſome rather underſtand that Story of the Mar- 
riage-Solemnity, the regular Conduct whereof, they ſay, was firſt 
ordered by Erato. However that be, it was in ſome Time received 
by all the Grecians ; for no ſooner did they begin to reform their 
ſavage and barbarous Courſe of Life, and join themſelves in 'Towns 
and Societies, but they found it neceſlary to confine the unruly Luſts 
of Men, by eſtabliſhing lawful Marriage, with other Rules of good 
Manners. | 
Marriage was very honourable in ſeveral of the Grecian Com- 
monwealths, being very much encouraged by their Laws, as the 
abſtaining from it was diſcountenanced, and in ſome Places puniſh» 
ed; for the Strength of States conſiſting in their Number ot People, 
thoſe that refuſed to contribute to their Increaſe, were thought ve- 
ry cold in their Affections to their Country, The Lacedenonians 
are very remarkable for their Severity againſt thoſe that deferred 
marrying, as well as thoſe who wholly abſtained from it (by. No 
Man ameng them could live without a Wife beyond the Time li- 
nuted by their Lawgiver, without incurring ſeveral Penalries ; as 
firſt, the Magiſtrates commanded ſuch once every Winter to run 
round the publick Forum naked ; and to increaſe their Shame, they 
ſung a certain Song, theWords whereof aggravated their Crime, and 
expoſed them to Ridieule. Another of their Puniſhments was, to 
be excluded from the Exerciſes, wherein (according to the Spartan 
Cuſtom) young Virgins contended naked (c). A third Penalty was 
inflicted upon a certain Solemnity, wherein the Women dragg'd 
them round an Altar, beating them all the time with their Fiſts 
925 Laſtly, they were deprived of that Reſpect and Obſervance 
which the younger fort were obliged to pay to their Elders; and 
therefore ſazth Plutarch (e), no Man found fault with what was 
ſaid to Dercyllidas, a great Captain, and one that had commanded 
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(a) Vide Archaolog, hujus lib. I. cap. il, © (5) Stebaws 1xv. de 
laude Nuptiarum, (e) Plutarcbus Lycurgo, (d) Atbenaui, lib, Xi, 


(e) Loc, FIrar, . 
84 Armies, 
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Armies, who coming into the Place of Aſſembly, a young Man, in. 
ſtead of rifing and making room, told him, Sir, you muſt not exped 
that Honour from me being young, which cannot be returned to me by 4 
Child of yours when I am old, To theſe we may add the Athenian 
Law (a), whereby all that were Commanders, Orators, or intruſt- 
ed with any Publick Affair, were to be married, and have Chi]. 
dren, and Eſtates in Land; for theſe were looked on as ſo many 
Pledges for their good Behaviour, without which they thought it 
dangerous to commit to them the Management of Publick 'Truſts, 
Polygamy was not commonly tolerated in Greece, for Marriage 
Ba 8e 
was thought to be a Conjunction of one Man with one Woman; 
whence ſome will have yduG- derived, Sg Ivo due F)), from 
co becoming oe. When Heyodotus reports that Anaxandridas the 
Spartan had two Wives, he remarks that 1t was contrary to the 
Cuſtom of Sparta (b). The reſt of the Grecian Cities did, for the 
moſt part, agree herein with the Lacedqgmonians ; only upon ſome 
emergent Occaſions, when their Men had been deſtroyed by War, 
or 4 Calamities, Toleration was granted for marrying more 
Wives; an Inſtance whereof we have at Athens in A 257" Time, 
who, as ſome ſay, conceived an Hatred againſt the whole Sex, for 
which he is famous in Story, by being haraſſed with two Waves at 
once (c). Socrates is ſaid to have been married to Xantippe and 
Myrto at the ſame time (d), and Athenæus concludes it was then 
reputed no Scandal, becauſe we never find any of his Enemies caſt- 
ing it in his Teeth (e); but ſome think the Matter of Fact may be 
juſtly called into queſtion, and in Plutarch's Opinion, Panætius of 
Rhode, ixavos dvlegnxs, has fully confuted it in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Socrates (f). 
The Time of Marriage was not the ſame in all Places: The 
Spartans were not permitted to marry till they arrived at their full 
Strength (g); and tho? I do not find what was the exact Number of 
Years they were confined to, yet it appears from one of Lycurgus's 
Sayings, that both Men and Women were limited in this Affair; 
which that Lawgiver being ask'd the reaſon of, ſaid, his Defi 
was that the Spartan Children might be ſtrong and vigorous, The 
Athenian Laws are ſaid once to have ordered, that Men ſhould not 
marry till above 35 Years of Age; for Human Life being divided by 
Solon into 10 Weeks (i&fopdd'ss) he affirmed, in harum hebdomadun 
uinta niaturitatem ad ſtirpem relinquendam homini ineſſe; that in the 
fth of theſe Weeks Men were of Ripeneſs to multiply their Kind 
); but this depended upon the Humour of every Lawgiver, no- 
thing being generally agreed to in this Matter. Ariftotle (i) thought 
37 a good Age, Plato 30; and Heſd was much of the ſame Judg 
ment, for thus he adviſes his Friend: © 
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(a) Dinarchus in De moſt henem. (50 Lib. V. (c) Gellius No&, 
Attic. lib. xv. cap. xx. (4) Diogenes Laertius Sccrate. (e) Lib, x11. 
( Plutarchui, Pericle. - (g) Xenophon de Repub. Lacedem. (Þ) 
Penſorinus de die natall, cap. xiy, (i) Polit, ub, VH. cap. &II. 
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Mörse Temxorſov irie wdad NN VN, 


Mir emles udaa D . I; To de- $70 (a). 


The Time to enter on a marry'd Life 

Is about Thirty, then bring Home a Wife ; 

But don't delay too late, or wed too young, 

Since Strength and Prudence to this State Vols, F. 4 
ſr 

Women married ſooner than Men ; ſome of the old Athenian Laws 

permitted them to marry at 26, Ariſtotle at 18, Heſiod at 15. 


H 5 yu} ef cu, Thunly © Nahr (). 
A Wife when fifteen chuſe, then let her wed, (Bed. 


Tth' Prime for Hymen's Rites, for th' Joys of th' Marriage- 


Where the Poet adviſes that Women be permitted to grow to Ma- 
rurity in four Years, i. e. four after ten, and marry in the fifth, i. e. 
the fifteenth. Others think he means they muſt continue unmar- 
ried four Years after their arrival at Woman's Eſtate, i. e. at four- 
teen Years, and marry in the fifth, i. e. the nineteenth. But as the 
Women were ſooner 3 than Men, ſo their Time was far 
ſhorter, it being common for Men to marry much older than Wo» 
men could expect to do, as Ly ſiſtrate complains in Ariftophanes (c); 


4 


np. Ob drdges AnCg⁰ν,,]p;, AT. Ma AL GAN EK erTas hoer 

0 Þ uw} , xd h ToARs, TEXY Toa xoglu yeydunuey* 
Tis 5 yuuands wires ò due e, dv Me uh T 
Ou es ib ynuar Terk, c7]dopien = xn. 


AT. Tlzet Tavd's torwy & Tois FaAdjuois YNEUOKED OV ariiay. | 


LY. It's ſome Concern to me, when I refle& 
| On the poor Girls, that muſt deſpair of 'Man, 
And keep a ſtale and loath'd Celibacy. 
PR. What? ha'nt the Men the ſame hard Meaſures then? 
L I. Oh! no, they have a more propitious Fate, 
Since they at ſixty, when their Vigour's paſt, 
Can wed a young and tender Spouſe to warm 
Their aged Limbs, and to repair their Years : 
But Women's Joys are ſhort and tranſient; 
For if we once the golden Minutes maſs, 
There's no recalling, fo ſevere's our Doom ; 
We muſt then long in vain, in vain expect, | 
And by our Ills forewarn Poſterity. % Fo: 4 
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= The I imes or Seaſons of the Year moſt proper for Marriag 
according to the Athenians, ſome of the Winter Months, efpe 
Fanuary, which for that reafon was called 
rhe Perſon in Terence, the Scene of whoſe 


were, 
| the, clally 
NN (. Hence 
able is laid in Greece, 
| affirms the Soothſayers had forbidden to enter upon Matrimony till 
wo Winter (b) ; 


Aruſper vetuit ante brumam autem quid novi 
Negotii incipere — 


Until the ſeaſonable time of Vear, 
When froſty Weather binds all Things, the Prieſt 
Counſell'd us by all means to put oft Marriage. 


The moſt convenient Seaſon was when there happen'd a Conjun&i. 
en of the Sun and Moon, at which time they celebrated their Feſt. 
: val called ©goyaure, or Marriage of the Gods (c). Clytemneſtra in 

| Euripides having ask d Agamemnon when he deſigu d to give [phige- 
nia in Marriage to Achilles, he anſwers, that the Full-Moon was 
the fitteſt Time; 


Oley otaluns CH Faby xνα- (a). 
When the Full Aoon darts forth her lucky Rays. 


Themis in Pindar adviſes that Thetis be married to Peleus in the 
fame Seaſon (e); for by S1yoplwides tariga; he means the Full- 
Moon, which happens in the middle of Lunar Months, which were 
pſed in the old Grecian Computatiens. The Poet's Words run thus: 


EY S1xoulwidar 
AR tanigars, ee 
Abet x Na4Mvey U- 

-p" new! Tagvevidge 


When creſcent Phæbe is about to ſhine 
In a full Orb with radiant Light, 
Then may he marry, then may ſhe invite 
The Hero, both their Loves to join, : 
Then let them blend, and tie, their Joys, their All 51 


This Cuſtom ſeems to have proceeded from an Opinion they had 
of the Moon's Power in Generation. Some preſcribe other Days; 
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(a) Ohmpiodorus in Meteora Aviſtotelis, Euſtathius in Iliad; &\ 
( 5 Phormione, (c ) H. odi Scholiaſtes Haute. (d) Iphigen, in Aulid, 
v. 717. () Iſfthm. Od, f. p. 751. Edit. Beneditt, — 
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Heſtod thinks the fourth moſt convenient, becauſe (as one af the 
$choliaſts obſerves) it was dedicated to Venus and Mercury (a 


26 ol dxelliy, 


Ut TETQ GEICO. 


E 5 Tegly phos | 


Olay; xeivas ol in” 


ey; 
On the fourth Day of the Moon's Age your Wife 
3 ome, to enter on the Cares of Life; 


But firſt take heed yourſelf to certify 
In the reſpective Signs of Augury. F. & 


The ſixteenth, or, as ſome, the eighteenth, is mentioned as moſt 
unfit of all others (b); 


Lys S 1 wary de dige By OY 
Ard es ?- 7 Hanz, x8cy 9 « TU uPBIeys Nry 
Odrs Yui %, dr ag yours alic oc. 


Whatever Trees you plant the ſixteenth Day, 

They'll never thriye, but wither and decay ; 

But if your Wife's deliver'd of a Son, 

His Life with lucky Proſpects is begun; 

But Girls, if born, or marry d now, will ſee 

Their Years annoy'd with Woe and Aiſery. J. 4. 


Several other Days were look'd on as favourable, or otherwiſe, in 
this and all other Affairs, which it would be too tedious to enume- 
rate 1n this place, 

Moſt of the Greeks look'd on it as ſcandalous to contract wakia 
certain Degrees of Conſanguinity. Hermione in —"— ſpeaks af 
the Cuſtom of Brethren's marrying their Siſters, with no leſs De- 


teſtation than of Sons ae; their Mothers, or Fathers thei 
Daughters (e); 


& 
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Such Things Barbarians act, ſuch Villanies 
Are the refalt of Luſt, or perverſe Will, 
Where no Laws cement, and no Right confines, 
Fathers their Daughters, Sons their Mothers force 
To an inceſtuous Bed, and hurry'd on 
By boiling Luſts Brothers with Siſters join ; 
2 Things are free, the moſt exalted Love 
Can't *gainſt incentive Luſt ſecure your Life. F. 4 
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(#) Hy: v. 36: (d) v.38, (6) Andromach, v. 173. 
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Sever il of the barbarous Nations ſeem to have overlook'd the Rules 
of De:ency, and allowed unlawful and inceſtuous Mixtures; the 
Perſians are eſpecially remarkable for ſuch Practices; for their 
Magi, the moſt ſacred Perſons among them, were the Off. ſpring of 
Mothers and their Sons : Hence Catullus (a), 


Naſcetur Magus ex Gelli matriſque nefando 
Conjugio, & diſcat Perhcum aruſpicium: 
Nam Magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet, 

Si dera eft Perſarum impia religio. 


Gellius hath Iſſue by his Mother got, 

Nor is it in his Heraldry a Blot; 

The Boy muſt ſtraight be made profoundly wiſe 

In all the Magick Trumpery and Lyes. 

What muſt the Perſian Religion be, 

Where ſuch an Act is no Impiety? 4 


The Lacedemonians were forbidden to marry any of their Kindred, 
whether in the direct Degrees of Aſcent or Deſcent, but a collateral 
Relation hindred them not, for Nephews married their Aunts, and 
Uncles their Nieces; an Inſtance whereof Herodotus gives us in 
Anaxandridat, who married his Siſter's Daughter (6b). The Mar- 
riages of Brothers and Siſters were utterly unlawful, tho' counte- 
nanced by ſeveral Examples of their Gods; an ample Account here- 
of may be ſeen in Byblis's Words, when in love with her Brother 
Caunus, where notwithſtanding the greatneſs of her Paſſion, ſhe 
confeſſes that no Examples were ſufficient to licenſe her inceſtuouꝰ 
Deſires (c); | 


Dii melins ! Dii nempe ſuas babuere ſoroves : 
Sic Saturnus Opim junctam ſibi ſanguine duxit, 
Oceanus 'Tethyn, Junonem Rector Olympi. 
Sunt ſuperis ſua jura. Quid ad cœleſtia ritus 
Exigere humanos, diverſaque fœdera tento ? 
Aut noſtro vetitns de corde fugabitur ardor; 
Aut, hoc ſi nequeo, peream precor ante, torogue 
Mortua componar, poſiteque det oſcula frater : 
Et tamen arbitrium querit res ifta duorum. 
Finge placere mihi, ſcelus eſſe videbitur illi; 

At non Rolidæ thalamos timuere ſororum: 
Unde ſed hos novi? Cur hæc exempla paravi? 
Quo feror? obſcene procul hinc diſcedite flammæ. 


— 


) Epigram, XCI. (b) Lib. v. (e) Ovid, Metam. lib. IX. 
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The Gods forbid ; yet thoſe whom I invoke 

Have lov'd like me, have their own Siſters took. 
Great Saturn, and his greater Off-ſpring Fove, 
Both ſtock'd their Heaven with inceſtuous Love: 
Gods have their Privilege, why do I ſtrive 

To ſtrain my Hopes to their Prerogative ? 

No, let me baniſh this forbidden Fire, 

Or 8 with my Blood, or with't expire; 
Unſtain'd in Honour, and unhurt in Fame, 

Let the Grave bury both my Love and Shame; 

But when at my laſt Hour I gaſping lie, 

Let only my kind Murderer be by; 

Let him, while I breath out my Soul in Sighs, 

Or gaze't away, look on with pitying Eyes; 

Let him (for ſive he can't deny me this) | 
Seal my cold Lips with one kind parting Kaſs : 
Beſides *twere vain ſhould I alone agree 

To what another's Will muſt ratify. 

Cou'd I be ſo abandon'd to conſent 8 


What I have paſt for good and innocent, 

He may perhaps as worſt of Crimes reſent. 

Yet we Tm our Race Examples find 

Of Brothers, who have been to Siſters kind ; 

Fam'd Canace cou'd thus ſucceſsful prove, 

Cou'd crown her Wiſhes in a Brother's Love. 

But whence cou'd I theſe Inſtances produce ? 

How came I witty to my Ruin thus? ; 
Whither will this mad Phrenzy hurry on? 

Hence, hence ydu naughty Flames, from hence be gone, 


Nor let me e'er the ſhameful Paſhon own. 
; Mr. Oldham. 


Yet *twas not reputed unlawful in ſeveral places for Brothers to 
marry their half-Siſters; and ſometimes their Relation by the Fa- 
ther, ſometimes by the Mother, was within the Law. The Lacede- 
monian Lawgiver allowed Marriages between thoſe that had only 
the ſame Mother, and different Fathers (a). The Athenians were 
forbidden to marry Siſters by the ſame Mother, but not thoſe by the 
ſune Father, as we are told by Philothe Jew (b). An Inſtance here- 
of we have in Archeptolis, Themiſtocle's Son, who married his Siſter 
Mneſiptolema (c); as likewiſe in Cimon, who being unable thro' his 
extreme Poverty to provide a ſuitable Match for his Siſter Elpinice, 
married her himſelf, Nor was this contrary to the Laws or Cuſtoms 
of Athens, as Athenens (d) is of opinion; for, according to Plutareh's 
(% Account, it was done publickly, and without any fear of the 
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(a) Philo Fudans, lib. de ſpecialibus legibus ad præceptum vii. 
contra mœchos. (b) Libro de legibus ſpecialibus, (c) Plutarchus, 
T hemiſtocle, (ad) Lib. XII. (e) Cimone, oy 

aws, 
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Laws; Cornelius Nepos likewiſe (a) affures us, it was nothing but 
what the Cuſtom of their Country allow'd. We find indeed that 
Ci mon is ſometimes taxed for his Familiarity with Elpinice; but this 
is only to be underſtood of his taking her after ſhe had been married 
to Callias; for it appears from the forecited Authors, that Cimon firſt 
married her himſelf, then gave her'to Callias a rich Athenian , af. 
ter which he again became familiar with her, which indeed was 
look'd on as Adultery, ſhe being then another Man's Wife. 
Moſt of the Grecian States, eſpecially thoſe that made any Figure; 
required their: Citizens ſhould match with none but Citizens; for 
they look'd upon the Freedom of their Cities as too great a Privi- 
lege to be granted upon eaſy Terms to Foreigners, or their Chil. 
dren. Hence we find the Athenian Laws ſentencing the Children of 
ſuch Matches to perpetnal Slavery; an Account whereof has been 

iven in one of the foregoing Books (b). This was not all, for they 
2 a Law, that if a Foreigner married a Free-woman of Athens, 
it ſhould be lawful for any Perſon to call him to account before the 
Magiſtrates called Theſmothete, where, if he was convicted, they ſold 
him for a Slave, and all his Goods were confiſcated, and one third 
part of them given to his Accuſer. The ſame Penalty was inflicted 
upon ſuch Citizens as gave foreign Women in Marriage to Men of 
Athens, pretending they were their own Daughters, ſave that the 
Sentence of Slavery was changed into [gnominy, whereby they were 
deprived of their Voices in all publick Aſſemblies, and moſt other 
Privileges belonging'to them as Citizens, Laſtly, if any Man of 
Athens married a Woman that was not free of that City, he was 

fined 1000 Drachms (9 But theſe Laws were not conſtant and per- 
petual. Sometimes the Neceſſity of the Times ſo far prevailed, that 
the Children of ſtrange Women enjoyed all the Privileges of free- 
born Citizens. The old Law, which prohibited the Men of Athens 
to marry Strangers, having been ſome time diſuſed, was revived by 
Pericles, and afterwards at the Inſtance of the ſame Perſon abroga- 
ted by a Decree of the People (d), but again renewed in the Ar- 
chonſhip of Euclides, at the Motion of Ariſtophon, when it was en- 
acted, that no Perſons ſhould be free Denizons of Athens, unleſs botl 
their Parents were free (e). n 

Virgins were not allowed to marry without the Conſent of their 

Parents; whence Hero in Muſæus (f) tells Leander, they could not 
be honourably join'd in Marriage, becauſe her Parents were 
Af, 
Augady s M ue Yawors Slo tirdaraty 
Od 3» £p0is Toxttaty endbadey: = — 


1 ee to the Match will not conſent, 
Therefore deſiſt, it is not pertinent. 
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(a) Cimone. (b) Lib. I. cap. ix. (c) Demoſthenes Orat. in Neæram. 
(4) Plutarchus Pericles (e) Pemoſthenes in Eubulidem. (f) V. 129. 
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Hermione in Euripides (a) profeſſes ſhe had no- Concern about her 
Marriage, but left that wholly to her Father; 


Nuuodudroy t F % natie 20 
Miewveay F,, 1s £1480- pe 7 


Tm not concern'd, my Father will take care 
Of all Things that reſpe& my Nuprials, 


The Mother's Conſent was neceſlary.as well as the Father's; and 
there fore Iphigenia in Euripides was not: to be given in Marriage to 
Achilles till Ciytemneſtra approved the Match (). Nor were Men 
permitted to marry without conſulting their Parents; for even the 
moſt early and ignorant Ages were too well acquainted with the 
Right which Parents have by Nature over their Children, to think 
theſe had Power to diſpoſe of themſelves without their Parents 
Conſent. Achilles in Homer refuſes Agamemnon's Daughter, and 
leaves it to his Father Peleus to chuſe him a Wife (c); | 


Hy 3» n ue Gdwrt Seo, x; SN haha, 
Ing Al wor Emelle a. "a Yauhors) aùris. 


If by Heav'ns Bleſſing I return, a Bride 

My careful Father w1ll for me provide. 4 
And Pampbilus in Terence is betroth'd by his Father Simo, who 18 
uitroduc'd thus ſpeaking (d); 8 | 


— bac fama impulſus Chremes - 
Utro ad me venit, unicam gnatam ſuam 
Cum dote ſumma filio uxorem nt daret; 


Placuit ; deſpondi; hic nuptiis difius eſt dies. 


When Virgins, had no Fathers, their Brothers diſpoſed of them. 
Thus we fad Creon promiſing his Siſter Foraſta to any Perſon who 
ſhould deſtroy the Sphinx that infeſſed Thebes ; and Oreſtes gave his, 
Siſter Electra to his Friend Pylades, When they had neither Pa- 
rents nor Brethren, or if their Brethren were not arrived to Years 
of Diſcretion, they were diſpoſed of by their Grandfathers, thoſe 
eſpecially by the Father's fide ; when theſe fail'd, they were com- 
mitted to the Care of Guardians, call'd emirTes 704,07 xyewr(e). Some- 
times Husbands betroth'd their Wives to other Perſons upon their 
Death-beds ; as appears from the Story of Demeſthenes's Father, who 
gave his Wife Cleobule to one Aphobus with a conſiderable Portion. 
When he was dead, Apl obus took the Portion, but refuſed to mar- 
ry the Woman; whereupon Demoſthenes made his Complaint to the 
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() Andromache, (b) Ipbigen. in Aulide. (c) Iliad. i. v. 39. a) 
Andria Act. I. Scen. I. (e) Demefthenes in Stephanum teſtem. 


Magiſtrates, 
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Magiſtrates, and accuſed him in an elegant Oration (a), And chat 
this Cuſtom was not unuſual, appears from the ſame Orator's De. 
fence of Phormio, who being a Slave, and faithful in his Buſineſß, 
his Maſter gave him both his Liberty and his Wife. Wb 
They had ſeveral Forms of betrothing, ſuch as this cited by Cle. 
mens the Alexandrian (b) out of Menarder, Teid\ouy avoge F yu 
SiSout cur Tl eparrs Fuyd]een; i. e. I give you this my Daugh. 
ter to make you Father of Children lawfully begotten, The Dowry was 
ſometimes mentioned, as we find in Xenophon (c), where Cyaxare 
betroths his Daughter to Cyrus. Ai@puat cor, 8 Köęs, aur Tay. 
Thu Y yuidixa Fuydledls F il, emdidoua I airy iys 
x) ocprly Mylay Tag, 1. e. I give you, Cyrus, this Woman, who is 
my Daughter, with all Media, for her Dowry. The Perſons to be 
married plighted their Faith to one another, or to their Relations, 
Thus Clitophon and Lucippe ſwear to each other (4), the former to 
be conſtant and ſincere in his Love, the latter to marry him, and 
make him Maſter of all ſhe had. Ovid makes the next Ceremony 
after betrothing, to be the Virgin's Oath to her Lover; 


Promiſit pater banc, hac & jaravit amanti; 


Her Father promis'd, ſhe an Oath did take 
Her faithful Lover never to forſake. 


The Ceremony in promiſing Fidelity was or each other, of 
giving their Right-hands, which was the uſual Form of ratifying 
all Agreements. Hence Ciytemneſtra in Euripides calls for Achilles 


Right-hand, to aſſure her of his ſincere Intention to marry her 
Daughter (e); 


Attiar Y %, xe 
Tuc Loy, cl pakaciay ονe , ,˖i y. 


Join your Right-hand to mine, a ſacred Tye 
Of this our Compact. 


The Thcbans had a Cuſtom for Lovers to plight their Faith at the 
Monument of Iolaus, who was a Lover of Hercules, and aſſiſted him 
in his Labours (f), and was thetefore believed to take care of 
Love Affairs when advanced into Heaven. N , 

In the primitive Ages Women were married without Portions from 
their Relations, being purchaſed by their Husbands, whoſe Pre- 
ſents to the Woman's Relations were called her J. Thus we 
find Shechem bargaining with Jacob and his Sons for Dinah: Let 
me find grace in your Eyes (ſaith he) and what ye ſpall ſay unto me, [1 
will give: At me never ſo much Dowry and Gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ve ſball ſay unto me; but give me the Damſcl to Wife (g. 


(a) Orat. in Aphobum, (b) Stromat. lib, II. (c) zvegrauds bb- 
VIII. (a) Achill. Tat. lib. V. (e) Iphigen, ini Aulid, v. 831. (f) 
F lutarchus Pelopida: (g) Gen. XXxix. 2. Seren 


— 
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Several Inſtances. may be produced to the ſame. r . were not 
this Cuſtom too well known to need . farther Confirmation; only 
thus much muſt be obſerved, that when Civility and good Manners 
came to be eſtabl iſh'd in any place, it was uſually laid afide ; for 
Ariſtotle makes it one Argument to prove that the ancient Grecians 
were an uncivilis' d People, becauſe they uſed to buy their Wives 
(a). No ſooner therefore do we find them beginning to lay aſide 
their barbarous Manners, but this Practice was left off; inſomuch 
that Medea in Euripides complains that Women were the moſt mi- 
ſerable of all rational Creatures, becauſe lying under a neceſlity of 
purchaſing their own Maſters at a dear rate (). So frequent be- 
came the Cuſtom for Women to bring Portions to their Husbands, 
that ſome make the moſt, effential difference between uw) and 
TCAANGKD, i. e. Wife and Concubine, to conſiſt in this, that Wives had 
Dowries, whereas Concubines were uſually without; whence one. 
in Plautus, the Scene of whoſe Action is laid in Greece, ſpeakg 
thus (c); | . 
— Sed ut inobs, 5 

Infamis ne ſim, ne mihi hanc fammm differant, ne 

Germanam mean ſororem in. concubinatum tibi 

Sic ſine dote dediſſe magis, quam in matrimonium, 


Tho' I am.low 1'th* World, and am but mean, 
T'1l offer ſome ſmall Matter for her Dowry, 
Leſt this Aſperſion ſhould be thrown abroad, 
That ſhe as Miſtreſs, not as Wife, is to you, 


Hence Men who were content to marry Wives who had no Fortuns, 
commonly gave them edi, an Inſtrument of Writing, whereby — 
the Receipt of their Dowry was own'd. The reſt of their D:ſtin- 
ction was chiefly founded upon this; for ſhe that had a Dowry, 
thought it a juſt Title to a greater Freedom with her Husband, 
and more Reſpect from him, than ſuch as ow'd their Maintenance 
% him, Hence Hermione in Euripides is enrag'd, that the Captive 
Ardromache ſhould pretend to be her Rival in Pyrrbus's Aſfections; 


Köche & dug? xeglt weuotes yards, 
STALL |s New Tword'e mouki\ev FYTAGY 
Ou 7 AY%iAnias, £8 Tinaios dro. 

Auer emtry as Seve Eyes. avmaulur 
AA“ ot Ai Emacltatid\& Ty Sores 
MerzaaCG- ii Tre Joe.) mdlne 
IT2aAorg aw in, &, . S5e9ropeall y 
Tut; & uv Toad? dueCoum hM, 

To 4 Len Sin, & oH, - Yun. 
αν, Raldgdr, Carre” ięæ, StR 
Tuc (a); * 


3 
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(a) Potitix, lib. l. cap. viii. (6) Eurlpidis Med, £30, (c) Tris 
97:25, (4) Eanpid; Andromach, 1.47. 2 
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This rich Attire, theſe coſtly Ornaments, 
My various change of Clethes, and all my Jewels, 
Ne'er did Achilles or old Peleus give; 
No, they are only kind, indulgent Tokens 
Of my dear Father's Bleſſing ; theſe I brought 
From Sparta with a Fortune great and noble, 
To ſhew my Quality, and that I might 
Speak freely, without any flaviſh Awe ; 
And doſt thou think, thou dirty, ſervile Woman, 
To paramount, to caſt me out, and gain 


Th' Aſcendant o'er my Lord's Affections? . 4 


go ſenſible was Lycurgus of this, and ſome other Inconveniences at. 
tending this Cuſtom, that partly for fear Wives ſhould domineer 
over er Husbands, and ry out of a defire that Men ſhould 
chuſe Wives more for the ſake of their Perſons than their Money, 
and that no Woman's Poverty ſhould hinder her of an Husband, he 
quite baniſh'd it out of Sparta (a). Solon agreed herein with Lycur- 
gus, for all the Dowry he permitted the Athenian Wives to have, 
was a little inconſiderable Houſhold-ſtufl, and 3 Svits of Clothes: 
« For (ſays Plutaxch) he would not have Marriages for Gain, or an 
« Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind Aſſection, and to get Children 
(b).” But ſome are of opinion that this Ordinance had no relation 
to Dowries, but only to thoſe Gifts which the Bride brought with 
her, called #rawA1a, of which an Account will afterwards be given. 
And that Scion did not prohibit other Dowries, appears hence, that 
Men who had no Sons, were allowed to entail their Eſtates upon 
Daughters; and every Heireſs (the Atherians called them emuan- 
et) was oblig'd to marry her neareſt Relation, leſt her Eſtate ſhould 
go out of the Family; but in conſideration of her Dowry, ſhe had 
the Privilege, when her Husband was impotent, to lie with his 
neareſt Kinſman ; which Law was contrived againſt thoſe, who, 
conſcious of their own Inability, would match with Heireſſes for 
the Portion's ſake, and make uſe of Law to put a Violence upon 
Nature; yet (faith my Author) twas wiſely done to confine her to 
her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that the Children might be of the 
ſame Family. A farther Privilege Heireſſes had above other Wo- 
men was, that their Husbands were obliged to lie with *em thrice 
a Month (c). When there were any Orphan- Virgins without Inhe- 
ritance, whom they term'd O (4), he that was next in Blood 
was obliged to marry her himſelf, or ſettle a Portion on her ac- 
cording to his Quality; if he was w:v]axo#touidiurOr, one of th? 
firſt Rank, five minæ, or 500 Drachms ; if Ixrdbe, of the ſecond Rani, 
300; if ZuyiTns, of the third Rank, 150: But if ſhe had many Re- 
lations equally ally'd, all of them contributed their Proportions to 


— 
— 


(a) Fuſtin. Lib. III. Plutarch. Apophthegm. Laconic. Mlian. Var. 
Hit. IIb. VI. cap. vi. (b) Plutarchus Solone. (c) Idem lbc. citato. 


Euftathius in Iliad. g', ex Ariſtopoane Grammatico, 


make 


| 
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make up the Sum: If there were more than one Virgin, their near- 
eſt Kinfinan was only obliged to marry, or give a Portion to one of 
them; and upon his refuſal to do this, any Perſon was allowed to 
indict him before the Archon, who was obliged to compel him to 
his Duty; and if he refuſed to put the Law in Execution, was fin'd: 
1000 Drachms, which were conſecrated to Juno the Goddeſs of 
Marriage (a). Terence has ſeveral Hints at theſe Cuſtoms ; for my 
gerne Ne laid in Athens, he frequently deſcribes the Uſages o 
that City. Thus in Phormio (5); 


Lex eft, ut orbe, qui ſint genere proximi, A 
Eis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hæc lex j ubet, 


It's an eſtabliſh'd Form in Attic Laws, 7751 
That the next Male Kinſman without Demur; 
Muſt be t an Orphan Girl in Wedlock join'd. 


11 the ſame Comedy (e) he expreſly mentions the five Mina given 
»y the Men of the firſt Quality; 


Etſi mihi facta injuria eft, verumtamen . . 
Potius quam lites ſecter, aut quam te audiam 
Itidem ut cognata ſit, id quod lex jubet 
Dotem dare, abduce hanc, minas quinque accipe. 


'Tho' I've been herein bubbled, here's the Sum, 

Five Mine, as the Law enjoins, and take her 

As my Kinſwoman ; this TIl rather do 

Than ſacrifice my Patience to your Talk, N . 
Or enter once the Clutches of the Law. F. A. 


It may be obſerved further, that afterwards, when Money became 
more 8 the Relations of theſe Virgins ingreaſed their Dow, 
ries; for we are told by Euſtathius (d), that the Te axα rout ot 
gave ten Mine, and Men of inferior Quality without doubt rais'd 
their Contributions proportionably. When Virgins had no Relations 
to provide for them, and were deſcended from Men that had been 
ſerviceable to their Country, it was common for the State to take, 
care of them; a remarkable Inſtance hereof we have in Ariſtides's 
two Daughters, to each of which the City gave 390, Drachms for 
her Portion (e). Nor is it to be wonder'd (faith my Author) that 
the Athenians ſhou}d*make Proviſion for thoſe that lived in their 
City, when hearing that the Grand- daughter of Ariſtogiton (a fa- 
nous Patriot that oppoſed Piſiſtratus's Sons) was in a low Cond1+ 
tion in the Iſle of Lemnes, and, like to want an Husband, . becauſe 
without a Portion, they ſent for her to Athens, marry'd her to a 
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Perſon of great Quality, and gave her a Farm belong: to the 
City for a ory. Indeed however generous the Love of the more 
ancient Athenians was, their Succeſſors commonly made Money the 
chief Tie of their Affections; and the later Spartans were of the 
ſame Humour, even whilſt the Laws of Lycurgus were ſtill in be- 
ing; for we find that whilſt Lyſander was in a flouriſhing Condi- 
tion, and paſs'd for a wealthy Man, ſeveral Perſons engaged them- 
ſelves to his Daughters, who ſeeing afterwards how poor and ho- 
neſt he died, broke off their Contract. Tis true the Spartans pu- 
niſhed them ſeverely for their Perfidiouſneſs ; but that ſeems done 
rather out of reſpect to Lyſander's Memor 2. than to their an- 
cient Conſtitution, which, as ſoon as Riches / to be polleſled 
and admired at Sparta,ſeems to have been laid aſleep. 'The Grecians 
indeed,notwithſtanding the Prohihition of ſome of their Laws,were 
genere lly Lovers of Money, and ſeem to have match'd rather for the 
ſake of that, than other more commendable Qualifications, Nor 
was this a late Corruption, but entertained even in the primitive 
Times; for we find Andromache called by Homer (b) Toaudoes, 
z. e. according to Euſtathius, TloauTearxCr,, poſſeſſed of a large Dewry , 
and before the Uſe of Money was common, Virgins increaſed their 
Husbands Eſtates, by adding Sheep and Oxen to their Flocks and 
Herds, wherein the Riches of thoſe Ages chiefly conſiſted; whence 
(as the ſame Author obſerves) they are ſometimes honour'd with 
the Epithet of d4ageoiCorat. And from the Expence Fathers were 
at on this Account, came the Proverb, 


labs por Teilofuls En, ti relſo eil. 


Which 1s nothing but a Father's Wiſh, that his Children might 
rather be Boys than Girls. As to the Quantity of Dowries, nothing 
can be determined, the Humours of Perſons, and their particular 
Exigences, being the Laws they were uſually directed by in ſuch 
Caſes; only it may be obſerved, that in Crete Siſters were put off 
with half the Share of their Brothers (c). The Dowry was named 
esl, ſometimes e, D muarioay dd eg, or Sch, g. Id ava, 
DÞ>sg 72 dev, as deligned to procure the Eavour and Geedwwill of the 
Ferſon they were given to.; ſometimes gepyn, from ge, becauſe 
brought by the Wife to her Husband. Some of the ſame Names are 
uſed for the Man's Dowry or Portion, as Eæſtathius has obſerved. 
When the Wife had a Dowry, it was commonly expected her Huſ- 
band ſhould make her a Settlement, to be a Maintenance for her 
in caſe he ſhcald happen to be parted from her by Death or Di- 
vorce ; this was uſually an Houſe or Land, and was anciently call'd 
) wnua (d), being a Return equivalent to the Dowry ; afterwards 
it rag frequently termed nien, i. e. a Recompence for her Dowry, 
cr *Cavconoy from VanCdaaen, becauſe it was VarCanntuluer TH 
g<2v1, given ir ftend of her Lowry. But where no ſuch Security was 


* 
— 


(a) Plutarci 1s Lyſandro. (6) llicd, 8 5 e an ab Alex. 
Ger, Dier. lib, IV. cap. viii. (a) Heſychins, Harpocration, Suidas, 


Hoilux. given, 
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given, Husbands that divorced their Wives were obliged to return 
their Dowry. The ſame Obligation reached their Heirs, upon re: 
ſuſal to maintain the Wives of thoſe whoſe Eſtates they inherited: 
Hence Telemachus in Homer, having ſuffered many Affronts, and 
ſuſtained great Loſſes by his Mother Penelope's Gallants, yet thinks 
ic not prudent to diſmiſs her to her Father Icarius, becauſe that 
could not be done without returning her Portion (a) ; 9 7 


Kaxdꝭy Hh ue v SaoTivei 
Ixaelę, ax aus xy vnd willies . 


I could not now repay ſo great a Sum 
To the old Man, ſhould I diſmiſs her Home 
Againſt her Will, —— | 


Which Words ſeem to intimate farther, that if the Woman depart- 
ed of her own accord, the forementioned Obligation became void. 
Yet, in caſe the Woman departed from her Husband in the man- 
ner which was allowed by the Laws, her Dowry was reſtored to 
her. This we find to have been the Practice at Athens. 

In the ſame City it was the Cuſtom, when any Man's Eſtate was 
confiſcated, that the Wife's Dowry ſhould be aſſigned to her. 

In the ſame City it was decreed, that he who did not reſtore to 
his Wife when divorced, her Dowry, ſhould pay nine Oboli every 
Month whilſt it was detained for Intereſt, If this was neglected, 
an Action termed ile Sixn, was preferred againſt him in the Ode- 
um by the Woman's (&mTegr(©:) Guardian (). This is to be un- 
derſtood of the Dowries of thofe of the loweſt Claſs of Citizens, to 
whom, as hath been before obſerved, Solon allotted 150 Dracbme ; 
for it being the Cuſtom for one wuwye, which is equivalent to 100 
Drachme, to bring in an Intereſt ef ſix Oba every Month, the In- 
tereſt of 150 Drachme muſt amount to nine Meli. ck 

Hence the Payment of the Dowry was alfa atteſted by ſuffictent 
Witneſſes, and alſo by a written Inſtrument called gggzpe. If 
theſe could not be produced, the Husband was not obliged to allow 
his Wife a ſeparate Maintenance. If the Woman deceas'd without 
Children, her Dawry was repaid to the Perſon by whom ſhe had 
been endow'd (c); for the Dowry was intended as a Maintenance 
to the Children, and therefore when the Woman's Sons'came to be 
of Ape, they enjoy'd their Mother's Dowry whillt ſhe was living, 
only allowing her a competent Maintenance (d). What other things 
Wives Waker 7 to their Husbands above their Portions, were called 

ge, emTegxer, ugh, and by latter Greeks Corea. 

Before Men marry'd *twas cuſtomary to provide themſelves an 
Houſe to ſettle in; to which Practice Heſied's Advice is an Alluſion. 


8 
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(a) Od, C. v. 132. () Demo benen in Neæram. (c) Conf. Iſcus 


Orat. de Pæred. Pyrrhi, (d) Demoſthenes in Phænipbum, & in Stepha- 
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Orr Ir redrica, uu 76 (a); —— 


Firſt ſee you have a Settlement, and Wife. 


The Woman in Theocritus asks her Lover whether he was making 
an Houſe for her. 


Td xs $490 DRAGS, Td Ne * Gut Y LE D 


What? Are you furniſhing an Houle : Have you 
Provided Beds ? ——— 


To which le replies, 


T L Co! NAH. —ä— 


Beds 1 procure, don't fear, 


Proteſe laus in Homer, being called to the Trojan War ſoon after his 
Marriage, is ſaid to have left Seto ndleafs his Houſe half fi- 
Ades Di! 


Tz 5 Y eppiſevons anox G- oN Adee, 
Kat SouE& IMHailaxs. | 


Ar Phylace he left behind his Spouſe, 
'There to lament 1 in an halt- finiſh d Houſe. 


Some indeed will heve Ox G- to be meant of his Family, which 
is called ixiſex ls, becauſe he leſt it before he had any Children (c), 
The ſame Ambiguity is found in Valerius Flaccus, who has thus 
imitated Homer (a); 


—— Co miſeranda Caico 
Linguitur, S primo domus imperfetta cubili, 


Nigh where Caitus in clear Streams doth glide, 

His ſolitary Houſe and Wife abide, 

Unbleſt with th' Off-ſpring of the Bridal Night, 

Who might ſolace che Thoughts, the penſi ve Mind 1 8 


Cat A; wil has expreſs d the ſame Thoughs thus (05 ; 


. ut quondam flagrans advenit amore 
Proteſilacam Laodamia domu ni 


a — _ ——— 


at 


— — — — { — — ———— 


0001 Egy e. 23. vide ee Adv. lib. XXI. 655 ind c. v. 700. 
(c) Scteliaftes Vetus in 8 tit. © Libs VI, (e) Epigrams | ad A. 
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Inceptam n nondum cum ſanguine ſacro 
Hoſtia cœleſtes pacificaſſet heros. 


As fair Lacdamia once did come, 

Inflam'd with Paſſion, to th' . N Home 

Of her dear Lord, before the Sacrifice 

Had e' er appeas'd the heav'nly Deities, , 4; 


But the former Senſe ſeems more agreeable to the way of peaking 
in thoſe Times, it being then the'conſtant Cuſtom to build an Houſe 
before Marriage. Hence Women, whoſe Husbands died ſoon after 
Marriage, are ſaid to be left Widows in a new-built Houſe ; as the 
Greet Scholiaſt obſerves upon that Verſe of Homer (a); | 


Kngwoas 5 yudine wuxs YAAdjuon e 


The Athenian Virgins were preſented to Diana before it was law- 
ful for them to marry. This Ceremony was performed at Brauron, 
an Athenian Borough; it was called & He,, the Virgins themſelves 
&exla, and the Action dexJea, the Cuitom being inſtituted to ap- 
peaſe the Goddeſs, who had been incenſed againſt ſome of the Athe- 
nians for killing a Bear; the Story whereof is deſcribed at large in 
one of the precedent Books (b). Another Cuſtom there was for Vir- 
gins, when they became marriageable, to preſent certain Baskets 
full of little Curioſities to Diana, to gain leave to depart out of her 
Train (Virgins being looked pn as that Goddeſs's Peculiar) and 
change their State ef Life. To which Cuſtom Theocritus has this 
Alluſion (c); 


Hy & T& EUC ANU Kayapoe@ apy Aratg 
AN e- in” Adil e. | 


Anaxo, Eubul's Daughter, full of Love, 
Came to me with a Basket for Diana's Grove. 


The Action was call'd zarypogair,and the Virgins zan, from the 
Basket they carried. The Bœotians and Locrians had a Cuſtom, for 
Perſons of both Sexes before their Nuptials, to offer Sacrifice to Eu- 
clia, who had an Image and Altar in their Market-place. This 
Euclia ſome will have to be the Daughter of Menœcius, and Siſter 
of Patroclus ; others rather think her the ſame with Diana (d); 
tis not improbable that Diana received this Sirname from Patroclus's 
Siſter, or that ſhe was worſhipped by the Name of Diana Euclia; 
for Diana being the Goddeſs of Virginity, 'tis not ta be wonder'd 
that one honour'd for the Preſervation of her Virginity, ſhould be 
 yorſhupped under her Name, fiace tis common ta attribute to thoſe 
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that were firſt eminent for any ſort of Vartue or excellent Quality, 
the Actions of all that afterwards imitated them. Hence we have 
ſeveral Frupiters, Minerua's, Bacchus's, Hercules's, &c. the famous 
Exploits of many Perſons diſtant as well in Time as Place, bei 
aſcribed to one Hero. 'To return, 'we find Diana concerned in the 
reparatory Solemnities before all Marriages; for a married Life 
15 her Averſion, twas thought requiſite for all that enter'd up⸗ 
on it, to ask her Pardon for dillenting from her. This was done 
by Prayers and ſeveral ſorts of $acrifices ; whence Agamemnon in 
Euripides, pretending he was going to match Iphigenia with Achilles, 


L_ 


ſpeaks thus to Clytermneſftra (a); 


Funreuns eld Soudroy miles vita, 
Ng yerrifes magacry nuTeeno Wer, 

; ex.) Ts Beracy Tue A] ανE, u ot e, 
Moget 7%, c Yaua! ds vid mere ôxfeν 
AgpTepadt, - aiud]O quonudla. 


Send Iphigenia quickly forth with me, 

Hymen is now propitious, all Things wait 

'To grace the ſolemn Gladneſs of this Day, 
'The holy Water's ready, with the Cakes, | 
To caſt upon the Fire, the Calves are brought, 
Whoſe Blood in grateful Vapours muſt ariſe, 


T' atone the Breach of chaſte Diana's Rites. F. A. 


Theſe were called yemiarer Uy 21, TEIYaUpet, Teena toy a, 
or e,. ;, lor THAGCE and yeuCr are Terms of the ſame Signi- 
fication (4), the former denoting Marriage, either as a general 
Nane for all forts of Rites and Ceremonies,or (as ſome ſay) becauſe 
the longing . as of married Perſons are thereby conſumma- 
ted, and brought to an end, or becauſe Perſons that are married 
become comp:eat and perfect Men, and renounce all the Cuſtoms 
and Deſires of Childhood; whence 4y7pau, to marry, is termed 28. 
Ng Hei, to be made perſect (c). Married Perſons are called T4A«0 
64), and are ſaid to be & gi TeAdo. The ſame Epithet is common- 
ly given to the Gods that had the Care of Marriage; whence we 
read of 7Fiter ie O-, Juno Texel (e), c. Theſe Gods were 
likcwiſe render'd propitious before the Nuptials, and the Sacrifices 
with other Devotions offered them, were all known by the ſame ' 
Names with thoſe offered to Diana; Funo's were called (beſides 
their general Name) HegTiaua, from her own Name, which in 
Greek is Heg. Several other Deities had their Share in theſe Ho- 
nours. Afwerva, ſirnamed age, the Hirgir, had a peculiar 
'Fit!e to them at Athens, upon the ſame Account they were paid to 
Diana; and 'cMas not permitted a Virgin to marry till ſhe had paid 
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her Devotion to this Goddeſs's Temple in the Cittadel (a). Venus 
likewiſe, and all the reſt of the yoamnator e, Gods ſuperintending 
Marriage, were invok'd (b). 'The Lacedemonians had a very ancient 
Statue of Agesdizn Heg, i. e. Venus Funo, to which all Mothers 
' ſacrificed when their Daughters were married (c). The moſt an- 
cient Athenians paid the ſame Honour to Heaven and Earth, which 
were believ'd to have a Nene Concern in Marriages, the latter 
of theſe being rendred fruitful by the benign Influence of the for- 
mer, and therefore a fit Emblem of Marriage (4d). The Fate and 
Graces being thought firſt to join, and then preſerve the Tie of 
Love, were Partakers of the like Reſpe& (e); and 'tis probable | 
that ſeveral other Deities at different Places,and for different Rea- 
ſons, claimed a Share therein. 'The Day wherein this Ceremony 
was performed, was uſually that which immediately went before 
the Marriage (f) ; tis commonly called yyaunaie, aue (g) from 
the Cuſtom they had of ſhaving themielves on this Occaſion (b), 
and preſenting their Hair to ſome of the fore-mentioned Deities, 
or other Gods, to whom they had particular Obligations. Pollux 
(i) mentions ſome, who offered their Hair to Diana, and the fatal 
Siſters. At Træzen the Virgins were obliged to conſecrate their 
Hair to Hippolytus, the Son of Theſenus, who died for his Chaſtity, 
before they entred into Marriage-Bonds (H. The Megarenſian Vir- 
gins offered their Hair with Libations at the Monument of Iphinoe, 
Daughter of Alcathous, who died a Virgin ; the Delians to Hecaerge 
and Opis (I); the Argians and Athenians (to trouble you with no 
more Inſtances) to Minerva. Statius has mentioned this Ceremony 
(m), ſpeaking vf that Goddeſs's Temple. "Ops AY 


Iaſides, thalamis ubi caſta adoleſceret «tas, 
Virgineas libare comas, primoſque ſolebant 
Excuſare toros. | 


When Maiden Bluſhes could make no Pretence, 

And vig'rous Age had ſully'd Innocence, 

As anciently the Argives hither came 

'To vent their Paſſion, and their Love proclaim, 

They paid Diana then their Virgin Hair, 

T' excuſe the firſt Embraces of their Dear. T: 4 


But theſe Names (yaepnaia and xege@T1s) were at Athens peculiar 
to one Day of the Solemnity called Apaturia, wherein Fathers had 
their Children entred into the publick Regiſter, at which time 
they offered Sacrifices for their Proſperity, with a particular reſpe& 
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(a) Suidas, &c. (b) Etymologici Auctor, &c. (c) Pauſanias Laco- 
_ (d) Proclus in Timeum Platonis Comment. f 5 a = 
III. cap. 114. Etymologici Auctor. v. nag: (f Heſychins, 
Etymologici . (% Pollux . (i) Onomaſt, lib. III. 
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to their Marriages, and commonly ſhaved off ſome of their Hair to 
be dedicated to ſome of the Deities, eſpecially her to whoſe Ho. 
nour that Feſtival was celebrated. But tho' the 'Time of preſentin 

their Hair might not be conſtantly the ſame, yet the Cuſtom itſe]f 
ſeems to have been univerſally obſerved, not only by Women, but 
Men, who rarely failed of performing this Ceremony upon their 
arrival to Years of Maturity. Some of their Locks were carefully 
preſerved for this Uſe ; and therefore when Penthens in Euripides 
threatens Bacchus to ſhave his Hair, the young God tells him it 


would be an impious Action, becauſe he deſigned it for an Offering 
to ſome Deity (a); 


Ieeds 6 TAbxap@r, md de & avny 


This Lock is ſacred, this I do preſerve 
As ſome choice votive Off ring for the God. 


The Hair was called ra&xauG He ẽ,j“GHe-, becauſe preſented 
to a God, as an Acknowledgment of his Care in their Education. 
The Deity thus honour'd was commonly Apollo, as Plutarch reports, 
when he tells us, that Theſeus, according to the Cuſtom of the Gre- 
cian Youth, took a Journey to Delphi to offer the Firſt- fruits of his 
Hair to the God of that Place (5). But this could not concern the 
poorer ſort, to whom ſuch Journies would have been too expenſive : 
Nor were thoſe of better Quality under any ſtriẽt Obligation to pay 
this Honour to Apollo, 1t being not unuſual to do 1t to other Gods, 
ſuch eſpecially as were thought to have protected their Infancy 
from Danger, and preſerved them to Manhood. Inſtances are need- 
leſs in a thing ſo well known, only it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the Deities of Rivers were commonly thought to have Title 
to this Reſpect; which Conceit ſeems to have proceeded from the 
Opinion of ſome Philoſophers, who thought all 'Things were firlt 
produced out of Water, and ſtill nouriſhed and rendred fruitful by 
it; whence the Poets took occaſion to give the Epithet xvgse3p@: 
to watery Deities, as well as Apollo, thoſe being no leſs inſtrumen- 
tal in the Growth and Increaſe of living Creatures than the Sun, 
- whoſe Influences without Moiſture can contribute nothing to the 

Production or Preſervation of Life; hence both were looked on as 
deſerving their Returns of Gratitude for the firſt Gift, as well as 
Conti uuance of Life (c). I ſhall only trouble you with the following 
Example of Hair preſented to Rivers, whereby what I have ſaid 
concerning the reaſon of this Cuſtom, will be confirmed ; for Achil- 
les his preſerving his Hair as a Preſent to Sperchius, on condition 
he ſhould return home in Safety, and afterwards ſhaving it when 
he found the Fates had decreed that he ſhould be ſlain before 
Troy, plainly ſhews that they uſed to preſerve their Hair to the 


Gods, as a grateful Acknowledgment of their Care in preſerving | 
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them. Homer's Words run thus, when he ſpeaks of Patroclus's 
Funeral (a); | 


Er” avT” d inne Rede M - AN MNS, 
E745 drdud, de mueng Ca νν drexcies|o air lu, 
Thu pa Tre xeα¹ Tolaus . Y ν,:e CA. a9 * 
Oy dias d Zea. ani, iday Sm oivora Tovlov. 
„ ETe&eX&4, dN Tot ys Tale n;nodlo ans, 
% Sol 7s #dulw xnertev, pray 3 leęlu fnalepClu, 
„ Tzv]nxor]a SN Forya mag avriht winh reed can 
© Eg Tuyds, 834 Tot TeWOr, Bupubs Ts Fuilew* 
4 Ns neg" 6 iter, co Ss of voor uh fThAtwas' 
„ Nug / rd d veout Ye eil ig reid Y, 
* Tle]ezxaw ngot , endgame if SS. 
Then did Achilles, that brave Prince, prepare 
For other Rites, he ſhav'd his golden Hair, 
While at a diſtance from the Pile he ſtood, 
That Hair, he'd nouriſh'd, Sperchius, for thy Flood; 
Then, as he look'd upon the Stream, he ſaid, | 
(While Grief and Anguiſh did his Soul invade) 
* My loving Father made a Vow (in vain) 
That when I ſee my native Soil again, 
< I ſhould my Hair in pious Duty ſbave 
To thee, and thou an Hecatomb ſhouldſt have; 
That fifty Rams I to thy Source ſhould bring, 
And pay them ar thy Shrine a thankful Offering: 
Thus, thus old Peleus vow'd ; but fince I can't 
Return, and you'll his Wiſh by no means grant, 
© My dear Patroclus I'm reſolv'd ſhall have 
a Theſe Locks, it is for him I do em ſbave. F. 4. 


And the Cuſtom of nouriſhing Hair on be ee Accounts ſeems 
to have prevailed in moſt Nations, The Fews had their, Nazarites. 
Oſiris the Egyptian conſecrated his Hair to the Gods, as we learn 
from Diodorus (b). And to mention no more, we find in Arian's 
Account of India, that it was a Cuſtom there zougr Ty Jeg, ro 
preſerve their Hair for ſome God, which they firſt learnt (as that 
Author reports) from Bacchus. . : | 

To return : Before the Marriage could be ſolemniz'd, the other 
Gods were conſulted, and their Aſſiſtance implored by Prayers and 
Sacrifices, which were uſually offered to ſome of the Deities that 
ſuperintended theſe Affairs, by the Parents, or other Relations, of 
the Perſons to be married. Nor can theſe Offerings be thought the 
fame with thoſe already mentioned, and called æesſixe, ſince we 
find them plainly diſtinguiſhed by Euripides in a Dialogue between 
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Agamemnon and Ciytæmneſtra concerning the Marriage of their 
Daughter Iphigenza ; os 


KAT. Helix d ide mal); Yopatas Jed; 

Ar A. Mexx , om TWWTY Y navtcauly TUY ne 

KAT. Kd reſſa lqeis wu yduus eouretew; | 
ATA. Odea ys 90uad', Ai H Tv Fooar Feels (a). 


CLY. Well, have you kill'd the Victims for the Goddeſs, 
My Daughter's Wedding to mitiate ? EVE 
AGA. Ill ſee chat done, for chat is my Deſign. 
CLY. And then the Wedding-dinner ? 1:4 That we'll have, 
When to the Gods the Victims offer'd are. J. 4 


When the Victim was open'd, the Gall was taken out and thrown 
behind the Altar (5), as being the Seat of Anger and Malice, and 
therefore the Averſion of all the Deities who had the Care of Love, 
as well as thoſe who became their Votaries. The Entrails were 
carefully inſpected by Soothſayers, and if any unlucky Omen pre- 
ſented itſelf, the former Contract was diſſolved, as diſpleaſing to 
the Gods, and the Nuptials prevented. The ſame happened upon 
the appearing of any ill-boding Omen without the Victim; thus 
we find in Achilles Tatius, that Clitephon's deſigned Marriage with 
Calligone was hindred by an Eagle, that ſnatch'd a piece of the Sa- 
crifice from the Altar (c). The moſt fortunate Omen which could 
14 was a Pair of Turtles, becauſe of the inviolable Affection 
thoſe Birds are ſaid to have for each other. The ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of xogwyau, which were thought to promiſe long Life or Hap- 
pineſs, by reaſon of the Length of their Lives, wh is proverbi- 
ally remarkable, and the Perpetuity of their Love; for when one 
of the Mates is dead, the other remains ſolitary ever after (d); 
for which reaſon the appearance of thoſe Birds ſingle, boded Sepa- 
ration or Sorrow to the married Couple; whence (as we are told 
by Horapollo) it was cuſtomary at Nuptials to ſing Kbgy Exxogy Ne- 
„lo, whereby the Maids were put in mind to watch, that none of 
theſe Birds coming ſingle ſhould diſturb the Solemnity; or perhaps 
1t might be done to avert the pernicious Influences of that unlucky 
Omen, if it happened to appear. Another Remedy againſt evil 
Omens was this, they wrote over their Houſe-doors, MHAEN 
EIEITN KAKON, LET NO EVIL ENTER. To this Sentence 
they ſometimes join'd the Maſter of the Houſe's Name, as appears 
ma new-marry'd Perſon, who wrote thus upon his Houſe ; 


O TOY Alo ITIAIS HPAKAHE KAAAINIKOZ | 
ENOAAE KATOIKEI MHAEN EIZITa KAK ON. 
(a) Euripid. Iphigen, in Aulid. v. 718. () Cælius Rhodigim. ub. 


XXV111. cap. xxl. Plutarchus de conjugial. præcepft. (c) Lab, 11, 

(0) Me. ob Men , $4 
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i. e. Here dwells Hercules; the victorious Son of Jupiter, let no Exif 

Th 7 gave occaſion to Diogenes's Jeſt; for ſeeing upon the Door of a 1 

vicious Fellow the fore- mentioned Prayer, then (ſaid he) let not the 

Maſter of the Houſe enter (a) ; | | 
The Bridegroom's Garments were all dy'd, as Suidas (b) has ob- 

ſ-rved out of Ariſtophanes, However that be, both the married 

Perſons and their Attendants were richly adorned, according tg 


their Quality. 5 
Tod 3 yduO e l, ive Xen xand x, aurlu 
Eludle re re J oe. iv, Ce 0 &yor.Þ 


The Time was nigh compleated, when a Bride 
You was to be, and richly dreſt in Clothes, 
With your Attendants on that ſolemn Time. 


They were likewiſe decked with Garlands of various Herbs and | 
Flowers; whence Ciytæmneſtra in Euripides ſpeaks thus to Achilles 
about her Daughter Ipbigenia (c); 


Ann duuvor, & Fees mel, Ty T % g,] ia, 
Ti rc AtXS601 ,jꝗt oy, h, N, a d 
Sol alas £yw vi nyer ws yaus i | 


Thou darling Off-ſpring of a Goddeſs, help, 

Pity, redreſs, avenge my woful Loſs 

In my dear Child, thy Wife; but Oh! in vain, 

Tho! I had crown'd her to be wedded to thee. F. A 


The Herbs were uſually ſuch as ſome way or other ſignified the 

Afﬀuirs of Marriage, as thoſe ſacred to Venus, or (which are menti- 

oned by the Scholiaſt (d) upon Ariſtophanes) eu ejẽ, mikey, o- 

caduor, &c. Cakes made of Seſame were likewiſe given at Mar- 

riages, that Herb being #oAvyerCr, remarkable for its Fruitfulneſs, 

according to the ſame Author, The Bœotians uſed Garlands of wild 

Aſparagus, which is full of Prickles, but bears excellent Fruit, and 

therefore was thought to reſemble the Bride, who had given her 

Lover ſome Trouble in courting her and gaining her AﬀeCtions, 

which ſhe recompens'd afterwards by the Pleaſantneſs of her Con- 

verſation. The Houſe where the Nuptials were celebrated was 

likewiſe deck'd with Garlands; a Peſtil was tied upon the Door, 

and a Maid carried a Sieve (e), the Bride herſelf bearing our, | 
Quyelegv, or gguynulegy, (f ) an carthen Vellel, wherein Barley was 
3 to ſignify her Obligation to attend the Buſineſs of her 

Family. | 


pO 
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() Diogenes Laertius in Diogene. (U) V. Bald. (c) Ipbigen. in 
Alia, v. 903, (d, Pace. (e) Polley lib, III. cap. iii. (Ff) Idem 
lib, I, cap. xii. Hehchius. 4 
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The Bride was uſually conducted in a Chariot from her Father; 


Houſe to her Husband's in the Evening (a), that time being choſen 
to conceal her Bluſhes. Thus we find in Catullus's Epithalamium ; 


Veſper adeſt, juvenes conſurgite, veſper Olympo 
Expectata diu vix tandem Inmina tollit : 

Surgere jam tempus, jam pingues linquere menſas : 
Fam veniet virgo, jam dicetur Hymenzus, 


She was placed in the middle, her Husband fitting on one fide, and 
one of his moſt intimate Friends on the other, who for that reaſon 
was called dex. This Cuſtom was fo frequent, that when 
the Bride went to her Husband's Houſe on foot, the Perſon who 
accompanied her retained the ſame Name. 'The ſame was called 
vuuedbThs, SD ei O, and DEO (59, tho* this is more 
commonly uſed in the Feminine Gender, and ſignifies the Woman 
that waited upon the Bride, ſometimes called yuugdTets When 
the Bridegroom had been married before, he was not permitted to 
fetch the Bride from her Father's Houſe, but that Care was com- 
mitted to one of his Friends, who was termed yuugetyoys6s5 (c), or 
puutooTia Cr, which Words are likewiſe taken for the Perſons 
that aſſiſted in making up the Match, and managing the Concerns 
which related to the Marriage, who, if Women, were called eu 
no Jet, TegFeriiTerat, Efc. One thing farther may be obſerved in 
the Bride's Paſſage to her Husband's Houſe, viz. that "Torches were 
carried before her, as appears from the Meſſenger in Euripides, who 
ſays he call'd to mind the time when he bore Torches before Me- 
nelaus and Helena (d); 


Nui avars* pa * ov d THAW, 
Kat aaurTador peurined", ds, rege, 
I reg valor, martes* 09 I" e Sites 


Tus rde vupgn Sau taimis bx. 


I call to mind as yeſterday the Pomp 

Of your Proceſſion on the Wedding-day, / 

How you was carried in a Coach and four, 

While I with 'Forches blazing in the Air 

Drove ſoremoſt on from your dear Parents Houſe, 1 
That happy Nurs'ry of your tender Years. J. A. 


Theſe Torches were uſually carried by Servants, as appears from 
the following Words of Heffod (e); 


* s a 7 5 4 þ 9 a 4 o 
Tin: SN an” alSoupay Saifor cinds eipats 
Ag" , 
Xeeouy £14 Sway. 
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0) Sidgs v. Za y Or Enpathins Iliad. x-. p. 765. (6) Hefvebins v. 
NY . G) Hefychins, vide Pellucit Onomaſt. lib. III. item 
euanm, Prevorinun, cæteroſque Lexicographos. (d) Eelen; v. 288, 
(e cut. Eercul. v. 275. f 8 
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The Servants then did flaming "Torches bear, 
Which darted forth a quiy'ring Light from far. 


They were ſometimes attended with Singers and Dancers, as Hs: 


mer acquaints us in his Deſcription of Achilles's Shield (a); 


Ey 5 J Tolnoe Toke p8e9Tror dv3(orav 

Kands* oy Th wi pa ydpu T' &, N valle, 
Nvupas I" * Sarduor, Satlor vomapurouudury,; 
Hyivzov dye deu, words I" u ogwey* 

Kues y oexnoTnees dds oy d dg rote 
Ade, poewryyts Te Poly Eyov, at 5 yuwuatxes 
Io]JeuWa $avuaſoy em megFuens ty udn. 


With nice and curious Touches next appear 

Two ſtately Cities, in one Nuptials are; 

Here poliſh'd Art with Nature doth agree 

In framing Figures of Feſtivity, 

Feaſts, Revels, Balls, the Sculpture repreſents, 

With various ſorts of Muſick-Inſtruments, 

Lamps ſhine with Brightneſs on the ſolemn State, 
While the brisk Bridegroom leads his charming Mate ; 
Meafures young Men obſerve with active Feet 

While the Pomp does advance along the Street; 

The Muſick plays, Hymen, Hymen, they cry, 

While aged Matrons ſtand admiring by. . A4. 


The Song they were entertained with in their Paſſage was called 
«0144T40y WEXOr, from acua, the Coach they rode in, the Axle- 
tree whereof they burnt when arrived at their Journey's- end, there- 
by ſignifying that the Bride was never to return to her Father's 
Houſe. The Rhoedians had a peculiar Cuſtom of ſending for the 
Bride by a publick Cryer. When the Bridegroom entred the Houſe 
with his Bride, it was cuſtomary to pour upon their Heads Figs, 
and divers other ſorts of Fruits, as an Omen of their future Plenty 
(/). The Day of the Bride's Departure from her Father was cele- 
brated in manner of a Feſtival, and called TIgggrazen]nete (c). It 
ſeems to have been obſerved at her Father's Houſe before ſhe de- 
parted, being diſtin& from the Nuptial Solemnity, which was kepr 
at the Bridegroom's Houſe, and began at Evening, the uſual time 
of the Bride's arrival there. 

The Bride being come to the Bridegroom's Houſe, was enter- 
tained with a ſumptuous Banquet, called by the ſame Name with 
the Marriage, viz. Sdu@, as Pollux hath obſerv'd from the follow- 
ing Verſe in Homer; 


F_omry 


| (a) Iliad. C. v. 490. (b) Ariſftophanis Scholiaſt. in Plutum, p. 78. 
(c) Harpoeration, Switlas, N 
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Einamiv, #8 yduO, ine d le- Tabs y Fay: 


A Shot-free Banquet, or a Marriage-Feaſt, 
Not ſuch as 1s by Contribution made. 


Whence alem aue is to make a Nuptial Entertainment, Thug 
Homer (a); 5 


Aalen 5 yay 6 Muęhd bel. 
To make a Marriage-Feaſt for th Myrmidons. 
The ſame Poet has this Expreſſion in other places 0); 
— Ay] Yeu νẽjn Ehe. 
Making a Nuptial-Banquet for his Friends. 


What was the Deſign of this Entertainment we learn from Ath-. 
neus, who (to paſs by the Joy and Mirth it was intended to pro- 
mote) tells us there were two Reaſons for it; the firſt was, the 
Reſpect due to the Gods of Marriage, who were 1nvok'd before the 
Feaſt, and had no ſmall Share in it; and 'tis thought by ſome that 
moſt of the Grecian Feſtivals were firſt obſerved on this Ground, 
The ſecond End of this Entertainment was, that the Marriage 
might be made publick (c), for all the Relations of the married 
Couple were invited as Witneſſes of their Marriage, and to rejoice 
with them; whence the young Man in Terence concludes, the 
Marriage he there ſpeaks of could not be preſently conſummated, 


becauſe 'Time was required to 1nvite Friends, and to make necet- 
fary Preparations (d); 


Ducenda eſt uxor, ut ais; concedo tili: 


Spatium quidem apparandis nuptiis, 
Vocandi, ſacrificandi dabitur paululum. 


That he's oblig'd to marry her, I grant; 

But then ſome Time before mult be allow'd 

For the procuring of all Requiſites; | 

His Friends mult be 1nvited to the Wedding, 5 
And he addreſs the Gods with Sacrifice. H. H. 


During the Solemnity the Company diverted themſelves, and 
hanour'd the Gods of Marriage with Muſick and Dancing; we ſel. 
dom read of a Marriage without them, All the Songs were called 


Da act, or A. I hus both Homer and He ſicd. 


n 


(a) Iliad. 7. (0) Od . (c) Atbenant, lib, v. cap, 1. 188 5 
6 FPhcorni, Act. IV. Sc. IV. | i b 885 


Chap. XI. of the Miſcebany Cuſtom of Greece. 
- Thoxvs & d yore 
Many Hymens ſung. 
The Rabe uſed the e Term (a); 
Hymeneum, turbas, lampadas, tibicines, 
Your Himens, Hubbubs, Flatmbeaus, and Scrapers. 


This Name was taken from the frequent Invocations of Hymen, or 
Hymeneus, the God of Marriage, always made in theſe Songs; as 
in this Verſe of Catullus, 


Io Hymen, Hymenee Hymen aides, O H [ymence. 


This Hymeneus,. we are told; was an Argian, whom (b) they re- 
ceived into the Number of their Gods, and thus remembred for a 
generous Action, in deliyering certain Athenian Virgins from the 
Luſt and Cruelty of ſome Pelaſgians. Others derive the Word 

Ts 6148 vale from the married Couple's inhabiting together; others, 
laſtly, from dul, which ſigni fies the membrana virginalis, 

About the time of their ; — therè were ſeveral ſign i- 
ficant Ceremonies relating ſome way or dther to the State of Mar- 
riage. One at Athens was this: There came in a Boy cover'd with 
Thorn- boughs and Agorns, carrying a Basket full of Bread, and ſing- 
ing Eguyor Rande, £0e9v duator, 1. e. I have left the Worſe, and found 
the better, Which Saying was uſed at one of their Feſtivals, when 
they commemorated their change of Diet from Acorns to Corn; but 
ſeems at this time to have ſignified alſo the Happineſs which the 
married Perſons were entring pon, and that Marriage was prefe- 
rable to a ſingle. Life. The Lacedemonians had a Cuſtom of carrying 
about a ſort of Cakes made in various Figures, and called #vetCarss 
whilſt they danced and eommended the Bride in Songs (c). 

When the Dances were ended the married Couple were conduct- 
ed to the Marriage-Bed, called in Latin, lectus genialis, in Greek, 
xAivn voupidin, or papa, or (when the Perſons were firſt mar- 
ried, and in their Youth) x«e/Þivy NAX &. It was richly adom'd: 
as the Quality of the Perſon would bear; the Coverings was uſual- 
ly Purple, whence the Poet (d), 


Purpureumve tuum cdnſternens vo ciebile; 
Spreading a Garment o'er thy Purple Bed: 


18 a Foe 1 nenn 
Atollonius ſpeaks of the ſame Colour, and Flowers whercwitli 


mey uſed to ſtra it (e); 


F . 8 . — 2 - . 3 2 W 
3 . ng. , . P ** I * «423 "” oo Is > #- - 1 „„ a%% 


* 


F 


(a) Terentius Adeipb. mn b) Horneri | Scholiaftes I liad: &. v. 59 3. 
fc) Atheners lib. X. (d) De nuptiis Pelei & Thetidis v. 1402: 92 
Ain: IV; v. 1141. „ £554 
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EySe mir? £50059, Hes wy, Te UTieFs 
X-votor alyAntv Kawds BAY, OPER MEAUITO 
T.Hieis T8 Y H doidin© avvia I cg. 
Nuurar ducpyiular ndbxolts fyt motriaa xbaTOUG 
Eog0ecoy, — 


Then richly they adorn'd the Marriage-Bed, 

A coſtly purple Skin they o'er 1t ſpread ; 

And that the Nuptials they might celebrate 

With more magnificent and pompous State, 

The beauteous Nymphs brought in their ſnowy Breaſts 
Flowers of various Colours. H. H 


In the ſame Room there was commonly placed a Side- bed, called 
xxliyn Sale vs - (a), Wap 72 + Tata uh aFuunoan, as Pollux ac- 
counts for the Cuſtom (). But before they went to Bed the Bride 
bath'd her Feet; whence 7rygezs in Ariſtophanes (c) intending to 
marry Opora, no ſooner brings her to his Houſe, but commands his 
Servants to provide a Veſlel of Water, then to make ready the Bed, 


ANN &oay ws Ty ire Tall AC, 
Kai F TuzAoy Kd]axAvGe 4 Fiewarr vary 
ip por th Thd's xveidiov Ax ©. 


Bring home my Bride as ſoon as poſlible, 
Then waſh the Veſlel, and the Water warm, 
And next prepare for us the Nuptial Bed. 


1 This Water the Athenians always fetch'd from the Fountain Cal. 
lirboe, afterwards called EyysaxeuvG@r, from nine Ciſterns ſupplied by 
it with Water; the Perſon that brought it was a Boy nearly allied 
to one of the married Couple, whom they termed as]eg96eCr, from | 
his Office (d). This being done, the Bride was lighted to bed with 
ſeveral Torches, for a gle Torch was not enough, as may be ob- 
ſerved from the Miſer in Libanius (e), that complains he could not 
light the Bride to bed with one Torch. Round one of the Torches 
the married Perſon's Mother tied her Hair-lace, which ſhe took 
from her Head for this Uſe. Seneca alludes to this Cuſtom (f); 


4 
I 


Non te duxit in thalamos parens 
Comitata primos, nec ſua feſtas mann 
Ornavit ades, nec ſua letas faces 

Vitta revinxi.kpya[ꝑꝛ 


S — ** 


— — 
3 
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(ay Hefichins, () Lib. III. cap. iii. (c) Pace. (d) Suidas I 
Pollux loc. cit. (e) Declamat. xxxvii. (Ff) Theb. v. 505. 4 
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Your Mother did not at the Wedding wait, 

Nor you into your Chamber introduce, 
Nor with her Hand the Bridal Houſe adorn'd; 
Nor with her Hair-lace ty'd the joyful 'Torch. | 


The Relations of the married Perſons aſſiſted in the Solemnity, 
and it was looked on as no ſmall Misfortune to be abſent ; the Mo- 
thers eſpecially were aſſiduous in lighting Torches when theit 
Sons Wives entred the Houſes. Foeaſta in Euripides ſeverely chides 
Polynices for marrying in a foreign Country, becauſe ſhe, with the 
ol of his Relations and Friends, were deprived of their Offices 
at his Nuptials (a); 


L , & Tu, Y yduoror J A 
Zuyvvre, taidoxratdv doydy 
Zevorory &y Soptorg Be, 

Zgvor Ts Ae dugiray® 

Ax ge ud]et.Tds, 

Adio Ts 0% makaryua, 

Tano erax]dy d x 
E dre got Tue); dvike c? 
Neowyov &y awe, 

Ns Trim wdle) poraeid, | 
Arvalpare a IH, nd i 
Auſeseber XNA Ads. 5 
Ard 5, OnCaiay meav IE 
Eoryd In ods e & v 


But you, my Son, not without Grief 1 hear; 
Are join'd in Wedlock in a foreign Land, 
There taſte the Pleaſures of the genial Bed, 
And on a Stranger propagate your Kind; 
This, this is Matter of moſt killing Grief 
To me, and your good Grandfire Laius, 
When we reflect upon thoſe coming IIls, 
That muſt undoubtedly attend the Match: 
or neither I, as well becomes the Care 
Of happy Mothers, lighted up the Torch, 
And bleſt the Nuptials by that pious Act; 
Nor old Iſnenus, rich in rowling Streams, 
Furniſh'd 6ut Water for your Nuptial Nn 
2 was the Entrance of your Bride proclaim 
nro* Theban Streets, but all as unconcern'd 
a no Native does bring home his Bride; 


22 12 5 ener 2 e 
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(a) Plenſſi v. $39; in quem 16cunt vide Scholiaſtem 
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The Bride's Mother had no leſs a Right to this Office, for we find 
Chtemneſtra, tho' profeſſing all due 3 to Agamemnon, when 
deſired by him to abſent herſelf from Iphigenia's Marriage, ſtedfaſt. 
ly refuſing it, as a thing againſt all Juſtice, not withſtanding his 
Promiſe to perform her Part of the Ceremony (a); 


KA. Hugs 5 ms xen ThuieuTe Tue 

AT. Xw;4 res Af, vue Ts TYA(- 

KA. AiTuoa raid; Tis & dvacinoq{ qaiyeas 

AT. E magito gws, © pupglors Tein. 

RA, Ouy 6 v r, 4; c 5 gavn nys Ted's. 


CL. Whither mean time ſhall wretched I repair? 

AG. To Argos, let thoſe Maids employ your Care. 

CL. And leave my Child ? Who then the Torch will light? 
AG. 'That be my Care, I will perform that Rite. 

CL. And is that fit? let Agamemnon judge. H. H. 


After a little diſputing they proceed thus: 


AF. , 57. KA. Mad # drama Agyeans Au- 
Ed 5, rde redes, Td / Sour α l, 
A xen Tagarar vuppiouo: f yeors- 


AG. Without more Reas'nings my Demands obey. 
CL. By Funo, that o'er Argos bears the Sway, 
Sooner would wretched Ciytemneſtra bleed 
Than give Conſent to ſo unjuſt a Deed ; 
Affairs abroad better my Lord become, 
"Tis fit that I ſhould manage 'Things at home, 
| H. H. 


The married Couple being ſhut together in the Chamber, the 
Laws of Athens obliged them to eat a Quince, whereby was intinu- 
ted that their firſt Converſation ought to be pleaſing and agreeable 
(). The Husband then loos'd his Wife's Girdle, whence atay 
12 is to deflowery and uu ννν ., 2 Woman who has lolt 

er Virginity. This Girdle was not (as ſome ſeem to fancy) worn 
by Maids only, but uſed as well after Marriage as before, being de- 
ſigned to ſecure the weaker Sex from the ſudden Attempts of Men 
inflamed with Luſt, whence Nonnus calls it #46ggwy, and when he 
introduces the Satyrs endeavouring to embrace certain Virgins, we 
find their Honour ſecured by it (c). The ſame appears farther from 
the mention which Author's-make of untying Womens Girdles in 
Childbirth, and from calling ſuch Girls only @ullepr, i. ef not ha- 
ving a Girdle, as were not arrived to Maturity. | 


1 20 * b —ü— Soc 
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(a) Tpbigen. in Aulid. v. 731. (b) Plutarchas Sobne, fe in Conju- 
gal. precept. (c) Lib, XI. circa finem, 3 K 
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At this time the young Men and Maids ſtood without the Door, 
dancings and ſinging Songs, called S , from $dazuG, the 
Bride chamber, and making a great Noiſe by ſhouting and ſtampin 
with their Feet, which was termed Moria, or xJuriov (a), a 
deſign'd to drown the Maid's Cries. Leſt the Women ſhould go to 
her Aſſiſtance, one of the Bridegroom's Friends ſtood Centinel at 
the Chamber- door, and from his Office was called Sugwgs; 'b). This 
Song, as likewiſe all the reſt, was termed TuWar©r, and conſiſted 
of Ne Praiſes of the Bridegroom and Bride, with Wiſhes for their 
Happineſs, as may appear (to paſs by other Inſtances) from Theo- 


critus's Epithalamium of Helena, which begins thus: 


Er ver deg Ema']a, Eailirerys rde Marindo, 
Flaehevixat FdAhov]e xipars dub Ey 010 als 
Tlezos veoyennrle Iarduu Xogy kSaces]s, 
Aofire Tel TER) vb wiye tu Aaxeuydyy 
Avixe Tun agiw xd]txaatdlo Tay afyandlay 
My ice Eaxtvar 6 ve Age tos 

Acid & AE raom ig e ANG £yxes]io as 
Tear ge NH, 2 dS Jaxs Sou” vivalu, 


At Sparta's Palace twenty beauteous Maids 
The Pride of Greece, freſh Garlands crown'd their Heads 
With Hyacinth and twining Parſſy dreſt, 

Grac'd joyful Menelans's Marriage-Feaſt, 

When lovely Helen, 2 in conqꝗ' ring Charms, 

Reſign'd her willing Beauty to his Arms: 

They danc'd around, Joy flow'd from every 'Fongue, 

And the vaſt Palace founded with the Song. Mr. Creech, 


They return'd again in the Morning, ſaluted the married Couple, 
and ſung emBaaduie iyig]ind, for that was the Name of the 

Morning Songs, which were delign'd to awake and raiſe the Bride- 

grcom and Bride; as thoſe ſung the Night before were intended to 

diſpoſe them to Slec p, and are on that account termed Emu 

N α⁰,?S.. This Cuſtom appears from Theocritus s Chorus of Virgins, 

who conclude the forecited Epithalamium with à Promiſe to returij 
early in the Morning; | 


Euder' is A Sigvoy 1A61H)a e 
Kat mo For byes 5 me); as, marr Aadngs* 
NA u XN is og Sc, te xa r d 
EZ cuves x ,jẽj avaxor edge ef 
Tur, & Tut, yeup om q Xageins. 


Sleep in each others Arms, and raiſe Deſire, 
Let ardent Breathings fan your mutual Fire, 


| LS 
mat. was « 2 : * 1 — 
C1 d 4 * rg 


(#) Heſjobiug, (b) Pollux lib. III. cap. iii, 
| Y 4 
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But riſe betimes, forget not, we'll return 

When firſt the crowing Cock ſhall wake the Morn, 
When thrp' his feather'd Throat he ſends his Voice: 

O Hymen, Hymen, at this Feaſt rejoice, Mr. Creech, 


The Solemnity laſted ſeveral Days. The Day before the Mar. 
riage wos rermed Teaware, 45 preceding that whereon the Bride 
did gvAiCeX ,, odge with the Bridegroom. The Mar. 
riage dav wis calle yaw the Day following, according to Pin. 
dar, emi6dÞns, Which ſignifies a Day added to any Soſemnity; 
Heſychins (a) calls it xi, which may perhaps be derived from 
dA, becauſe the fori.er Day's Mirth was as it were repeated, 
wh-nce the Romans called it repotia; unleſs for xai we might 
be allowed to read gaage, and then it would be the ſame with 
Atheneus's d . nuies (b, for o denotes any 8 that has 
ceaſed to b new, whence Tully calls a Book g@agy, when Mens 
firſt and eager Enquiry after it is cool'd: And Aibenæus in ar o her 
place has oppoſed 745 dypmaias ydpou nuten to the . Ewa ˙ 
gvumTooias (C); others call che ſecond Day erTawaAre or £rania: 
The third Day was termed gTawaig, or rather darawaie, becauſe 
the Bride returning to her Father's Houſe, did &TavAt7s% my 
vo, lodge apart from the Bridegroom, tho? ſome place this up- 

n the ſeventh Day after Marriage ; others will have at fo called, 
keene the Bridegroom lodg'd apart from his Bride at his Father 
in Law's Houſe; tis poſſible bo:h may be in the right, ard that 
both Bridegroom and Bride might lie at her Father's Houſe, but 
in different Beds. Others make gTrevag to be the ſame with xai 
Ala, whence a ſeeming Dithculty ariſes, ſince thoſe two Words im- 
port Ccntraries,one ſeeming to denote the Bride's lodging apart from 
the Bridegroom, the other with him; but this may be eaſily ſolv'd 
by applying #ravaie to her 1 ding with her Husband, and gqavag 
to her departure trom her F ather's Houſe (d). On the Day called 
&T&y2ia (whenever that was) the Bride preſented her Bridegroom 
with a Garment calle! dTayanJnela. Gifts were likewiſe made 
to the Bride and Pr dera by the Bride's Father and Friends, 
called ſometimes dTavaia, ſometimes r,, ; theſe conſiſted of 
golden Vellels, Beds, Couches, Plates, Oaucment-boxes, Combs, 
Sandals, and all ſorts of Neceſſaries for Houſe-keeping, which were 
carried in great State to the Houſe by Women, who followed a Fer. 
lon called z@ayy95; ©, from carrying a Basket in the manner uſual 
at Proceſſions, before whom went a Boy in white Apparel with a 
Torch in his Hand. It was alſo cuſtomary for the Bridegroom and 
his Friends to give Preſents to the Bride, which they called &a. 
xaavTne (e); and Hefychins will have the third Day to be called 
&razaauntneoy, becauſe then the Bride firſt appear'd publickly un- 
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a) Tegel. (5) Lib. II. cap. xv. (c) Lib. IV. cd) Vide Palla 
. lib, III. cap. 111. Heſychium, Suidam, Etymologici Auctorem, Pha- 
vorinum, &cc. in v. &mgunrc ͤ & trowhice (c) Suidas. | il 
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veibd. Swidas tells us the Gifts were ſo called, becauſe ſhe was 
then firſt ſhewn to her Brideoroom. For the ſame reaſon thev re 
ſometi mes called $4&gfles, onlnaa, c de], and rerwoJeſln- 
2, becauſe the Bridegroom had then Leave to converſe treely with 
her ; for Virgins before Marriage were under trait Confinement, 
being rarely permitted to appear in publick, or converſe with Men; 
and when Sees that Li erty, Wore a Veil over their Faces ; 
this was termed xeAuT]ezv, or xaaunleg, and was not left off in 
the Preſence of Men till this time; whence ſome think the Bride 
was called vpugn v . i. e. rewrws aire, that wy the 
arſt time ſhe appeared in a publick Company unveil'd (a): Hence 
the Poets ſpeak of Pluto's Gifts to Proſerpina, when ſhe unveil'd 
herſelf, as we read in thoſe Verſes of Enphorion cited by the Scho- 
liaſt upon Euripides (b) ; 


Ty pd, wols Kevins Sew ries 228 
Fivt yamors, Js Y n Sr ανν MEANS, 
Nuugpidis arncezto wpgrniieca hey Fay 


Pluto to Preſerpine a Preſent gave, 
When firſt ſhe laid aſide her Maiden Veil, 
And at the Marriage ſhew'd herſelf uncover'd. 


There is a Story of the Sophiſter Fermocrates relating to this Cu- 
ſtom, that having a Woman not very agreeable impoſed upon him-- 
by Severus the Roman Emperor, ard being ask'd his &vaxaaunlhers 
when ſhe took off her Veil, he replied, eſzaaun]ne þ vv Toraurhu 
N It cvould be more proper to make her a Freſent to keep her 
eil on, unleſs her Face was more agreeable. 

The Ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different from 
all others, I have reſerved them for this 1 and ſhall ſet them 
down in Plutarch's own Words (c): © When the Spartans had a 

mind to marry, their Courtſhip was a ſort of Pe upon the Per- 
« ſons they had a fancy for, and thoſe they choſe not tender and 
« half Children, but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe for 
„an Husband, Matters being agreed between them, the Nuygd- 
« Tet, or Woman that contrived and managed the Plot, ſhaved off 
* the Bride's Hair cloſe to her Skin, dreſs'd her up in Man's 
« Clothes, and left her upon a Mattreſs; this done, in comes the 
« Bridegroom in his every-day Clothes, ſober and compoſed, as 
having ſupped at his Ordinary in the Common-Hall, and ſteals 
d as privately as he can into the Room where the Bride lay, unties 
„her Virgin-Girdle, and takes her into his Embraces; thus ha- 
*© ving ſtayed a ſhort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his 
* Comrades, with whom he continues to ſpend his Life, remain- 
Hing with them as well by Night as by Day, unleſs he ſteals a 
* ſhort Viſit to his Bride, and chat could not be done without a 


(a) Phurnutus de Natura W in Neptung. (b) P henlfſis, 
(+) Lycurgo p. 48. Edit. Paris. v4 L grea 
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Baut riſe betimes, forget not, we'll return 
When firſt the crowing Cock ſhall wake the Morn, 
When thro” his feather'd Throat he ſends his Voice: 
O Hymen, Hymen, at this Feaſt rejoice, Mr. Creech, 


The Solemnity laſted ſeveral Days. The Day before the Mar. 
riage wos termed Tegware, as preceding that whereon the Bride 
did au, , me vup3iw, 'ndge with the Bridegroom. The Mar- 
riage dav wis called yawey the Day following, according to Pin- 
dar, eie dus, which N ſignifies a Day added to any Solemnity; 
Heſychins (a) calls it ale, which may perhaps be derived from 
Fd ty, becauſe the former Day's Mirth was as it were repeated, 
wh ice the Romans called it repotia; unleſs for ag ia we might 
be allowed to read Taage, and then it would be the ſame with 
Athenæ use d ? nue (b, for o denotes any thing that has 
ceaſed to b new, whence Tully calls a Book g@Agy, when Mens 
firſt and eager Enquiry after it is cool'd: And Aibenæus in at o her 
place has oppoſed 745 dypaias yamuov guess to the d two 6 
gvuToias ); others call che ſecond Day erTaware or eravnia: 
The third Day was termed gTavaia, or rather dmrawaie, becauſe 
the Bride returning to her Father's Houſe, did &TavAts%X mi 
ve, lodge apart from the Bridegroom, tho? ſome place this up- 
- the ſeventh Day after Marriage; others will have it fo called, 

cauſe the Bridegroom lodg'd apart from his Bride at his Father 
in Law's Houſe ; tis poſſible borh may be in the right, ard that 
both Bridegroom and Bride might lie at her Father's Houſe, but 
in different Beds. Others make &Travatg to be the ſame with zi 
ara, whence a ſeeming Dithculty ariſes, ſince thoſe two Words im- 
port Ccntraries,one ſeeming to denote the Bride's lodging apart from 
the Bridegroom, the other with him; but this may be eaſily folv'd 
by applying #xauae to her! ding with her Husband, and gaavaig 
to her departure trom her Father's Houſe (d). On the Day called 
n (whenever that was) the Bride preſented her Bridegroom 
wih a Garment called d&Tayan]nela. Gifts were likewiſe made 
to the Bride and Pr des rows by the Bride's Father and Friends, 
called ſometimes dTravaia, ſometimes krayare ; theſe conſiſted of 
golden Vellels, Beds, Couches, Plates, Oumment- boxes, Combs, 
Sandals, and all forts of Neceſſaries for Houſe-keeping, which were 
carried in great State to the Houſe by Women, who followed a Per. 
Jon called xa e, from carrying a Basket in the manner uſual 
at.Proceſſions, before whom went a Boy in white Apparel with a 
Torch in his Hand. It was, alſo cuſtomary for the Bridegroom and 
his Friends to give Preſents to the Bride, which they called dya- 
xaav7new (e); and Heſychins will have the third Day to be called 
erezaaunneny, becauſe then the Bride firſt appear'd publickly un- 
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(a) Taten. () Lib. III. cap. xv. (c) Lib. IV. (d) Vide Pollu- 
eln lib, III. cap. 111. Heſychium, Suidam, Etymologici Audtorems Pha- 
vorinum, &c. in v. engine & br,. () Suidas, AS 
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veibd. Svidas tells us the Gifts were fo called, becauſe ſhe was 
then firſt ſhewn to her Brideoroom. For the ſame reaſon they ore 
ſometimes called SedęHe, online, dE, and regooFeſnln- 
ez, becauſe the Bridegroom had then Leave to converſe freely with 
her ; for Virgins before Marriage were under ftrait Confinement, 
being rarely permitted to appear in publick, or converſe with Men; 
and when ihowed that Liberty, wore a Veil over their Faces; 
this was termed x&AuT]ey, or v, and was not left off in 
the Preſence of Men t1]l this time; whence ſome think the Bride 
was called vpupn v N . i. e. aewrws paiverR, that _ the 
arſt time ſhe appeared in a publick Company unveiVd (a): Hence 
the Poets ſpeak of Pluto's Gifts to Proſerpina, when ſhe unveil'd 
herſelf, as we read in thoſe Verſes of Euphorion cited by the Scho- 


liaſt upon Euripides (v); 
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Nuugidis andiezto wRaknireoa ranvn]eany. 


Pluto to Preſerpine a Preſent gave, 
When firſt ſhe laid aſide her Maiden Veil, 
And at the Marriage ſhew'd herſelf uncover'd. 


There is a Story of the Sophiſter Eermocrates relating to this Cu- 

ſiom, that having a Woman not very agreeable impoſed upon him 

by Severus the Roman Emperor, and being ask'd his &vaxaaunlhes 

when ſhe took off her Veil, he replied, eſzaaun]new þ vv Te lu 

n It evould be more proper to make her a Preſcnt to keep key 
eil on, unleſs her Face was more agreeable. 

The Ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different from 
all others, I have reſerved them for this * and ſhall ſet them 
down in Plutarch's own Words (c): “ When the Spartans had a 
« mind to marry, their Courtſhip was a ſort of Rape upon the Per- 
« ſons they had a fancy for, and thoſe they choſe not tender and 
« half Children, but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe for 
* an Husband. Matters being agreed between them, the NR 
ela, or Woman that contrived and managed the Plot, ſhaved off 
the Bride's Hair cloſe to her Skin, dreſs'd her up in Man's 
Clothes, and left her upon a Mattreſs; this done, in comes the 
„ Bridegroom in his every-day Clothes, ſober and compoſed, as 
« having ſupped ar his Ordinary in the Common-Hall, and ſteals 
* as privately as he can into the Room where the Bride lay, unties 
Sher Virgin-Girdle, and takes her into his Embraces; thus ha- 
*© ving ſtayed a ſhort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his 
* Comrades, with whom he continues to ſpend his Life, remain- 
ing with them as well by Night as by Day, unleſs he ſteals a 
* ſhort Viſit to his Bride, and that could not be done without a 
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(a) Phurnutus de Winne Dee in Neptund. (b) P henifſis, 
(+) Lycurgo p. 48. Edit. Peri, VU 4 Kren 
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cc great deal of Circumſpection and fear of being diſcovered. Nor 
cc was ſhe wanting (as may be ſuppoſed) on her part to uſe her 
% Woman's Wit in watching the molt favourable Opportunities for 
te their meeting, and making Appointments when Company was 
cc out of the way. In this manner they lived a long time, inſo- 
* much that they frequently had Children by their Wives before 
« they ſaw their Faces by Day-light. The Interview being thus 
tc difficult and rare, ſerved not only for a continual Exerciſe of 
te their 'Temperance, and furthered very much the Ends and In- 
te tentions of Marriage, but was a Means to keep their Paſſion ſtill 
ce alive, which flags, and decays, and dies at laſt, by too eaſy Ac- 
& ceſs and long Continuance with the beloved Object.“ | 


1 


CA. XII. 


of their Divorces, Adulteries, Concuhines, and 
Harlots, 


H E Grecian Laws concerning Diyorces were different; ſome 
rmitted Men to put away their Wives on ſlight Occaſions ; 
the Cretang allow'd it any Man x #8 was afra id of having too great 
a Number of Children; the Athenians likewiſe did it upon very 
ſmall Grounds, but not without giving a Bill, wherein was con- 
tained the reaſon of their Divorce, to be approved (if the Par 
divorced made an Appeal] by the chief ara (a). The Spar- 
tans, tho' marrying without much Nicety in Choice, ſeldom divor- 
ced their Waves ; for we read that Lyſander was fined by the Ma- 
iſtrates called Ephori on that Account; and the' * . one of 
Heer Kings, put away his Wife with the Approbation af the City, 
et that ſeems to have been done rather out of an earneſt Deſire to 
have a Son to ſucceed in his Kingdom, which he could not expect 
by that Woman, than according to the Cuſtom of his Country (b). 
But whatever Liberty the Men tosk, their Wives were under a 
eater Reſtraint, for 1t was extremely ſcandalous for a Woman to 
Sant from her Husband : Hence we find Medea in Euripides com- 
plaining of the hard Fate of her Sex, who had no Remedy againſt 
the Men's Unkindneſs, but were firſt under a neceſſity of buying 
their Husbands with large Portions, and then to ſubmit to their 
in Uſage without hopes of Redreſs. 4 | 
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(a) Genial. Dier. lib. IV. cap, viii. (b) Herodotus lib. VI. cap. 
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Of all thoſe Creatures to whom kinder Heav'n 
Has Life and more exalted Reaſon giv'n, | 
We Women the moſt wretched Fate endure ; 
Firſt Husbands we at higheſt Rates procure, 
Then yield ourſelves ſubmiſſive to their Pow'r ; 
But oh ! the Curſe, the Hazard lies in this, 

If he's unkind I chuſe, there's no Redreſs, 

But good, or bad, I am for ever his; 

Divorces are too ſcandalous to name, 


And no Law ſuffers us to throw off them. H. H. 


The Athenians were ſame what more favourable to Women, allow- 
ing them to leave their Husbands upon juſt Occaſions; only they 
could not de it without making Appeal to the Archon, and preſent- 
ing him a Bill of their Grievances with their own Hands. Plutarch 
(a) has a Story of Hippavete, Alcibiades's Wife, who (he tells us) 
« was a virtuous Lady, and fond of her Husband, but at laſt grow- 
« ing impatient of the Injuries done to her Bed by his continual 
« entertaining of Courteſans, as well Strangers as Athenians, ſhe 
« departed from him, and retired to her Brother Callias's Hauſe, 
« Alcibiades ſeemed not at all concerned at it, living on {till in his 
« former lewd Courſe of Life; but the Law requiring that ſhe 
ce ſhould deliver to the Archon in Perſon, and not by a Proxy, the 
« Inſtrument whereby ſhe ſued for a Divorce, when in Obedience 
« to it ſhe preſented herſelf before him, Alcibiades came in, took 
ct her away by force, and carried her Home thro' the Forum, no 
« Man daring to oppoſe him, or take her from him, and ſhe con- 
© tinued with him till her Death. Nor was this Violence to be 
« thought a Crime; for the Law, in making her who deſires a 
“Divorce, appear in publick, ſeems to deſign her Husband ſhould 
« have an opportunity of diſcourſing with her, and endeavouri 

« to retain her.” Perſons that divorced their Wives were oblige 
to return their Portions, as has been obſerved in the foregoing 
Chapter ; if they failed to do that, the Athenian Laws obliged them 
to pay her nine Oboli a Month for Alimony, which the Woman's 
Guardian was impower'd to ſue for at the Court kept in the Odeum 
(b). It may be obſerved laſtly, that the Terms expreſſing Men and 
Women's Separation from each other were different, Men were ſaid 
SmT&uTes, Smayey, dimittere, to diſmiſs their Wives, or looſe 
them from' their Obligation; but Wives, Ae, divertere, diſ- 
cedere, to leave or depart from their Husbands, | 
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It was not unuſual to diſſolve the Marriage-Tie by Conſent of 
both Parties, and that done, ow were at liberty to diſpoſe of 
themſelves how they pleaſed in a ſecond Matehk ; an Inſtance here. 
of we find in Plutarch, who reports, that when Pericles and his 
Wife could not agree, and became weary of one another's Company, 
be parted with her, willing and conſenting to 1t, to another Man 
(a). There is ſomewhat more remarkable in the Story of Antiochus 
the Son of Seleucus, who falling deſperately in love with Stratonice 
his Mother-in-law, marry'd her with his Father's Conſent (4), 
The Romans had the ſame Cuſtom, as appears from Cato's parting 
with his Wife Martia to Hortenſius, which, as Strabo aſſures us, 
was a thing not unuſual, but agreeable to the Practice of the old 
Romans (c), and ſome other Countries. 
What may appear more ſtrange, is, that it was frequent in ſome 
Parts of Greece to borrow one another's Wives. At Athens, Socrates 
Jent his Wife Xantippe to Alcibiades (d), and the Laws of that City 
permitted Heireſſes to make uſe of their Husband's neareſt Rela. 
tion, when they found him deficient. And we have the following 
Account of the Practice of the Spartans from Plutarch (e) : © Lycur- | 
« gu the Spartan Lawgiver, he tells us, thought the beſt Expedi- 
ent againſt Jealouſy, was to allow Men the 3 of * 
c the Uſe of their Wives to whom they ſhould think fit, that fo 
* they might have Children by them; this he made a very com- 
i mendable piece of Liberality, laughing at thoſe who thought the 
« Violation of their Bed ſuch an inſupportable Affront, as to re- 
* venge it by Murders and cruel Wars. He had a good Opinion of 
< that Man, who being grown old, and having a young Wife, ſhould 
< recommend ſome virtuous, handſome young Man, that ſhe 2 
« have a Child by him to inherit the good Qualities of ſuch a Fa- 
< ther, and ſhould love this Child as tenderly as if begotten by him- 
* ſelf. On the other ſide, an honeſt Man, who had Love for a mar- 
te ried Woman, upon the Account of her Modeſty, and the Well-ta- 
4 youredneſs of her Children, might with good Grace beg of her 
* Husband his Wife's Converſation, that he might have a Cyon of 
fo good a Tree to tranſplant into his own Garden; for Lycurgns 
& wzs perſuaded that Children were not ſo much the Property of 
their Parents as of the whole Commonwealth, and therefore 
& would not have them begotre n by the firſt Comers, but by the belt 
* Men that could be found. Thus much (proceeds m Author) 15 
< certain, that ſo long as theſe Ordinances were obſerved, the 
* Women were ſo far from that ſcandalous Liberty, which hath 
cc fince been objected to them, that they knew not what the Name 
* of Adultery meant.” We are farther told by others, that Stran- 
gers, as well as Citizens of Sparta, were allowed the ſame freedom 
with their Wives, provided they were handſome Men, and likely 
to beget luſty and vigorous Children (a); yet we find their Kings 
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(a) Pericle. (b) Plutarchus Demetrio, Valerius Maximus, Lib. V. 
cap. vii. (e) Geograph. Lib. VII. (a) Tertullianus Apolog. cap. 
Irix. (e) Lycur go. e en een 
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were exempt from this Law, that the Royal Blood might be pre- 
ſerved unmix d, and the Government remain in the ſame Lineal 
eſcent, | 

e this Liberty, which was founded upon mutual 
Conſent, they accounted all other Adulteries the moſt heinous 
Crimes in the World, and whilſt they kept to their ancient Laws, 
were wholly Strangers to them ; for we are told by Plutarch (b), 
« That Geradas, a primitive Spartan, being ask'd by a Stranger, 
« What Puniſhment their Law had appointed for Adulterers? replied, 
« There were no Adulterers in his Country : But, return'd the Stran- 
ce ger, ſuppoſe there were one, and the Crime <were proved againſt him, 
« how would you puniſh him? He anſwered, That the Offender muſt 
« pay to the Plaintiff a Bull with a Neck ſo long as that he might reach 
« over the Mountain Taygetus, and drink of the River Eurotas, that 
« runs on the other fide. The Man, ſurprized at this, ſaid, „ "tis 
« impoſſible to find ſuch a Bull. Geradas ſmilingly replied, 'Tis juſt 
« a; poſſible to find an Adulterer in Sparta.“ 

The Puniſhments inflited upon Adulterers in Greece were of di- 
vers ſorts, ſome of which are theſe that follow. 

To begin with the heroick Ages: If the Rapes of Women may 
be allowed room in this place, we ſhall find they were revenged by 
many cruel and bloody Wars. Herodotus makes them to have given 
the firſt occaſion to that conſtant Enmity that was kept up for many 
Ages between Greece and Aſia, and never allay'd till the latter was 
conquer'd, and become ſubject to the former (c). Lycophron 8 
with Herodotus, and makes the Rape of Jo by the Phenicians to have 

incenſed the Grecians againſt the Inhabitants of Aſia, and after fre- 
quent Injuries committed, and Wars waged on both ſides, to have 
reduced the Aſian Empire, under the Dominion of the Europeans, 
under Alexander of Macedon ; the Poet's Words run thus (d): 


Ode voy?) meare Kagyr?) xwitss 

Ol F Bowny TavegTagdivor xoghu 
Atevns evnceraslo fog]nyo? Auror, 
TIAdTiy Togo ar thnex Mepupity ve,, 
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May thoſe Phoenician Sailors be accurſt 

That Jo did convey from Lerna firſt, 

"Thoſe ſavage Mariners that forc'd the Maid 

To be the Partner of Ofiris's Bed, 

And the two Empires thus embroil'd in War. H. H. 


He goes on to enumerate the continual Quarrels between the 
Continents, till Alexander's Time. But however the Truth of this 
may be queſtioned, there being in thoſe early Ages no Diſtinction 
of the World into Greeks and Barbarians, nor any common Aſſocia- 
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(a) Nicolaus de moribus apud Stobæ um. (b) Loco citato. (c) Lib, 
J/Xͤ̃œ¹utUͤn © -- 
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tion of thoſe amongſt themſelves, or againſt the others; yet ws 
have a remarkable Inſtance (to omit ſeveral others) of a long and 
bloody War, occaſioned by Paris's Rape of Helen. But to bring ſome 
Inſtances, which wy ſeem more pertinent to our preſent Deſign, 
what Sentence the heroick Ages paſt upon Adultery may appear, 
as from the Revenge of Atreus upon his Brother Thyeſtes, who was 
entertained at a Banquet with the Fleſh of his own Son, for de. 
ling Aerope, Atreus's Wife; and other Examples of the Cruelty of 
the Men of thoſe 'Times, againſt ſuch as committed Adultery with 
their Wives, or other near Relations; ſo more clearly from the Pu- 
niſhments inflited by Laws or Magiſtrates upon ſuch Offenders, who 
were uſually ſtoned to death; whence Hector in Homer tells Paris 
his Crime in ſtealing another Man's Wife, deſerves no leſs a pu- 
niſhment than Ad- Nahe, a Stone Coat, which, if he had recei. 
ved his Demerits, he ſhould have put on, meaning that nothing 
but this Death could expiate ſo black an Action; | l 


Adi ver Faro X xakwv Ever Gore, leg (a). 
For theſe your Crimes you had been ſton'd to death. 


The ſame Puniſhment ſeems to have been frequent in more Eaſtern 
Countries; the Jeus were particularly obliged to infli& it both on 
Men and Women, as appears from the ęxpre ſs Words of their Law 
(b). Rich Adulterers were ſometimes allow'd to redeem themſelves 
with Money, which was called uorydyera, and paid to the Adul- 
texefs's Husband ; whence Mars being taken with Venus, Homer's 
Gods all agree that he muſt pay his Fine to Vulcan (c); 


Oodùx S giſd xand le, xixar; Tor ge aun 
e x vu Hoar © toy Bendvs AN Arena, 
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An ill Event does ſtill on Ills depend, 

Not Mars his Swiftneſs cau'd the God defend 

From limping Vulcan's moſt unerring Snare, 

But in it he ſurpriz'd th' adult'rous Pair, 

Therefore a greater Fine Mars ought to pay, H. H, 


Nor would Vulcan conſent to ſet his Priſoner at liberty till Neptune 
Had engaged for the Payment of it (4); 


Tir & ante megoterrs Theodor do dy, 
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(a) Hie d. 7. O Deuteronom. cap. xxii. (c) Och ii. f. v. 329. 
ubi Cræcus Scholiaſtes eaonſulendus. (d) Ibid. 354. 1 
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Then Neptune, who the well-fix'd Earth doth ſhake, 
In anſwer to diſtruſting Vulcan, ſpake ; | 

« If you're afraid that Mars will play the Cheat, 

ec That he'll abſcond, and never pay the Debt, 

« T'11 it diſcharge. — H. H 


It appears from the ſame place to have been cuſtomary for the Wo- 
man's Father to return all the 28 T Fans had received of her Hus- 
band; whence Vulcan is introduced threatning to ſecure both Mar 
and Venus in Chains till that was done (a); 


Teds J Y Jeu fevet, 
Fiooxs ue para r Td]ig Smduoy fedVay 
Ow ol eyſudnite rund, - evira Meng, 
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III not releaſe them from the binding Chain, 

Till I that Dowry have receiv'd again, 

Which I for Venus o her Father paid 

*Cauſe ſhe was handſome, tho' a Jilt, —— H. H. 


Gone think this Sum was re funded by the Adulterer, becauſe 'twas 
reaſgnable he ſhould bear the Woman's Father harmleſs, ſince it 
appears not that Mars's Mul& was a diſtin Sum; for upon Neptune's 
becoming Surety for it, Vulcan looſed him from his Bonds without 
farther ſcruple. 

Another Puniſhment was putting out the Eyes of Adulterers, 
which ſeems to have been no leſs ancient than the former, and 
may be thought juſt and reaſonable, as depriving the Offender of 
that Member which firſt admits the Incentives of Luſt. Fabulous 
Writers tell us, that Orion having defied Candiope, or Merope, had 
his Eyes put out by Oeropion, whom ſome will have to be the La- 
dy's Husband, others her Father (b). Phenix, Achilles's Guardian, 
ſuffered the ſame Puniſhment for defiling Clytia, his Father's Con- 
cubire (c), which is thus expreſſed by Lycophron (d); 


Tay ale N gον fcruynuuor Bear, 
Ounesr os viy dix; Das Au xvus, 
Or eig voor nE nurn XN. 


The Object of Amyntor's greateſt Hate, 
And whom, ſince he his Clytia had defil'd, 
He moſt inhumanly depriv'd of Sight. 


1 * . . 


(a) V. 3179. (6b) Natalis Comes Mytholog. Sertius in neid. 


() Apoliodorus, Lib. III. (4) Caſſandræ, v. 421, „ 
| E mer 


Homer indeed has no mention of this Puniſhment, but only informs 
us, that his Father having diſcovered him, pray'd that he might 
never have any Children (a), which Tzetzes (b) thinks is meant by 
loſing his Eyes, becauſe Children are dearer to Parents, and afford 
them greater Comfort than their moſt neceſſary Members; but this 
Interpretation is forced, and contrary to the Senſe of Mythologif; 
ancient as well as modern, who relate the Story agreeably to £ 
literal Meaning of Lycophron's Words. 'The Locrians obſerved this 
Cuſtom in later Ages, being obliged thereto by Zaleucus their Law. 

ver, whoſe Rigour in executing this Law is very remarkable; 
2 having caught his Son in Adultery, he reſolved to deprive him 
of Sight, and remained a long time inexorable, notwithftanding 
the . City was willing to remit the Puniſſiment, and requeſt. 
ed him to ſpare the Youth; at length, unable to reſiſt the People's 
Importunity, he mitigated the Sentence, and redeemed one of his 
Son's Eyes by another of his own (c), ſo at once becoming a memo- 
rable Example of Juſtice and Mercy. 5 

At Gortyn in Crete there was another Method of puniſhing Adul- 
terers; they were covered with Wooll, an Emblem of the Soſtneſs 
and Effeminacy of their Tempers, and in that Dreſs carried thro 
the City to the Magiſtrate's Houſe, who ſentenced them to Ignomi- 
n, whereby they were depriv'd in a manner of all their Privileges, 

and their Share in managing publick-Buſineſs (d). 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Penalties ordered for 
theſe Offenders, I ſhall therefore paſs to the Athenian Laws, when 
I have firſt acquainted you, that if Credit may be given to Pauſa- 
nias (e), the firſt who made a Law, and conſtituted Puniſhments 
againſt Adulterers, was Hyettus, an Inhabitant of Argos, who having 
caught Molurus, the Son of Arisbas, too familiar with his Wife, flew 
him, and fled to Orchomenus, the Son of Minyas, then King of that 
City of Bœotia, which bore his Name; the King recciv'd him kind- 
ly, and gave him part of his 'Territories, where he called a Village 
22 after his own Name, and eſtabliſhed ſevere Laws againſt 
Adultery. | 

The . Puniſhments ſeem to have been arbitrary, and left 
to their ſupreme Magiſtrate's Diſcretion ; whence we find Hippome- 
nes, one of Codrus's Poſterity, and Archon of Athens, pronouncing 4 
very odd Sentence upon his own Daughter Limone, and the Man 
caught in Adultery with her ; he yoked them to a Chariot till the 
Man died, and afterwards ſhut up his Daughter with an Horſe, 
and ſo ſtarved her to death (f). Some time after Draco being in- 
veſted with Power to enact Laws, left Adulterers at the Mercy of 
any Man that caught them in the A&, who had free Licenſe to 
diſmember, murder, or treat them in what other manner he plea- 
Ted, without being call'd to account for it; which Puniſhment was 
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(a) Iliad. i. v. 455. G) In Lycophron, loc. citat. (c) Valerius 
Maximus, Lib. VI. cap. v. (d) Cœlius Rhodiginus, Lib. XXI. cap. xlv- 


(e) Bwoticis, 597, 598. Ed. Hand. (f) Heraclides de Polit. 460: 


%) Panſanias, loc. cit. Demeſthenes in Ariſtoctatem; 
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the ſame that had been before appointed for this Crime by Hyettus(g); 
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and was continued afrerwards by Solon (a). Several other Puniſh: 
ments were ordered by Solon againſt the ſame Crime, when proved 
by Evidence in lawful Judicature. A Man that raviſhed a free 
Woman was fined 100 Drachms, one that enticed her 20 (6), or 
(as ſome ſay) 200, it being a greater Injury to a Woman's Husband 
and her Family to corrupt her Mind than her Body; but he that 
forced a free Virgin, was to pay 1000, and whoever Sloirerod one, 
was obliged to marry her; whence Plautus introduces one who 
had corrupted a Man's Daughter, ſpeaking to her Father thus (c): 


8 iquid ego erga te imprudens peccadi, aut gnatam tam, 
Ut mihi ignoſcas, eamque uxorem des, ut leges jubent. 


If, Sir, I've injur'd you, I crave your Pardon, 
And if I've wrong'd your Daughter's Chaſtity, 
The Laws command it, and III marry her. 


But if the Virgin, or her Mother, had accepted any Preſent from 
her Gallant, he was not obliged to make her his Wife, but ſhe was 
looked on as a common Strumpet ; whence Soſtrata in Terence has 
theſe Words, after her Daughter had been defiled (d); : 


Pejore ves loco non potis eſt eſſe, quam in hoc, quo nunc ſita eſt; 
Primum indotata eſt; tum preterea, que ſecunda ei dos erat, 

Periit, pro virgine dari nuptum non poteſt : hoc reliquom eſt, 

Si inficias ibit, teſtis mecum eft annulus, quem amiſerat : 1 
Poeſtre mo, quando ego conſcia mi ſum, a me culpam eſſe hanc procul, 
Neg, pretium, neq; rem ullam interceſſiſſe illa, aut me indignam, Geta, 


Experiar. 


Matters were never worſe than now they are; 
For firſt, ſhe has no Portion; and for that, 
Which might have been inſtead of one, ſhe's loſt ; 
So that ſhe can't paſs for a Virgin now: 

I have but this one thing that gives me Hopes, 
If he deny't, the Ring he loſt will prove it: 

And Geta, ſince I know my Conſcience clear, 
Since I no By-ends had in this Miſhap, 

Nor took a Bribe, that I might bluſh to own, 

TIl ſtand a Tryal with him at the Law. Min 


When a Man was clapt up on Suſpicion of Adultery, he was al- 
lowed to prefer his * to the Magiſtrates called Theſmothete, 
who referred the Cauſe to proper Judges, and theſe, in caſe the 
Crime was proved againſt him, had power to lay on him, Death 


p FIR * 
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(a) Plutarchus Solone, Lyſias Orat. (b) Plutarchus, loc. cit. 
only 


C) dulularia, (d) Adelph. Act. III. Sc. II. 
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only excepted, what. Puniſhment they pleaſed (a). There wa, 
another remarkable Puniſhment for Adulterers, called @ MAndg 
or þ evidecits, the part being put for the whole; for having pluck- 
ed off the Hair from their Privities, they threw hot Aſhes upon the 

lace, and thruſt up a Radiſh, Mullet, or ſome ſuch thing, into their 
ren whence they were ever after termed td re⁰Lt. Fu. 
venal mentions this Uſage (); 


—— Quoſdam machos & mugilis intrat. 
And foe Adulterers a Mullet bores. 


But poor Men were only thus dealt with, the rich being allowed to 
bring themſelves off with paying their Fine, as the Greek Scholia 
hath obſerved from the following Paſſage of Ariſtophanes; wherein 


Chremylus upbraids Poverty for expoling Men to this diſgraceful Pu- 
niſhment. 


O A, Y woryds Sid. 0% ms e,. (c). 


Women thus offending were treated with great Severity, Plutarch 
tells us, that if any Perſon diſcovered his Sifier or Daughter, whilſt 
unmarried, in this Crime, he was allowed by Solon's Laws to ſell 
her for a Slave. Adultereſſes were never after permitted to adorn 
themſelves with fine Cloths; and in caſe they appeared to do fo, 
were liable to have them torn off by any that met them, and like- 
wiſe to be beaten, tho' not ſo as to be kill'd or diſabled ; the ſame 
Liberty was permitted to any that found them in the Temples, 
which were thought polluted by the Admiſſion of Perſons ſo infa- 
mous and deteſtable. Laſtly, their Husbands, tho' willing to do it, 
were forbidden to cohabit any longer with them, upon pain of Ig- 
nominy, &T1pia, (d); but Ferfous that proſtituted Women, were ad- 
judged to die (e). ; 3 F * 

We have ſech what the Greeks thought of Adultery, but they 
appear to have had a more favourable Opinion of Concubinage, it 
deing permitted every where, and that without Scandal, to keep 
as many Concubines as they pleaſed; theſe they ſtiled Faxaaxid's, 
they were uſually Women taken Captives, or bought with Money, 
and always inferior to lawful Wives, whoſe Dowry, or noble Pa- 
rentage, or ſome other Excellency, gave them Pre-eminence. There 
is continual mention of them in Homer, Achilles had his Briſeis, and 
in her Abſence Diomede, Patroclus his Iphis, Menelaus and Agamem- 
non, and to mention no more, the wiſeſt, graveſt, and eldeſt of them 
all, ſuch as Phenix and Nefor, had their Women. Nor is it to be 
wonder'd that Heathens ſhould run out into ſuch Exceſſes, when the 
Hebrews, and thoſe the moſt renowned for Piety, ſuch as Abraham 
and David, allowed themſelves the ſame Liberty. Vet the Grecian 


_ * 
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(a) Demo 8 in Necram. (b) Sat. X. 317. (e) Plut. AR. 1. 
Scen. II. (4) Demoſthenes Orat. in Neeram, (e) Vide Leges Attitas 
fine Lib. I. p. 16:, 1627 EL Ie I Wave? 
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Wives always.envy'd their Husbands this Freedom, looking on. it as 

an Encroachment upon their Privileges; whence we find in Ho- 

mer, that Laertes, tho' having a great reſpe& for his Slave Euryclea, 
never took her to his Bed for fear of his Wife's Diſpleaſure (a); 


| KN wv 14x AN FORE: % us dee, 
2 * Emer My Ye 4 ae vans. 


Not his own Wife he lov'd above the Maid, 
Let never her admitted to his Bed, 
The better to prevent Domeſtick Strife. 


Phenix $ n bim to defile his FathersC Coneubins; to 
free her of ſo troubleſome a Rival,as himſelf relates the Story on 7 


Aln EAA KaAAIYwerke, 
ans es ptr: Oewwideo,. , 


Sc N ,“eů, 
be fe et elde REY, ps 


7 to xt Fi Anxoſſir, 
1 . dhe 5 5 77 e i Markoxd]o Juror. 


A Tapes ir ix Ii6648 Yienſa, 


* 


75 bel, » — 
Hellas I left to 3 m | Father's Hate, 8 
Who for his violated 75 contriy'd my Fate : 


For I mey'd with my Mother's earneſt Pray'r, 
Ne iev'd, ro ſee a, Filt preferr'd to her) 
'd; to make him loath; bis Cos: 3 
H. H. 
More ! Inſtances ma) 'be colle&ed, bent will ſuffke to add that of 
Elytemneſtra, who ng eas. her Husband. Agamemnron, wreak'd 


her Malice upon Caſund; ra his Concubine ; whence S has in- 
troduced her 15 peaking cheſe Words 00; : 


At e pœnar capite Perfoluat fuo 
Captiva conjux, regij pellex tori ,... ..... 
Trahite, ut W e ereptum 161 


M Rival too; * his Concubine, hall ſhare 
; 55 e ſad Fitts of! for injur'd Love ; 35 
Drag out the captive aries ſhe thar « dard 
may to viglate the Royal Beg, 
e may follow him to th Shades below,. 1 11 
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Harlots were no leſs common than Concubines, being tolerates 
in moſt of the Grecian, and other Commonwealths. Nor was the 


Uſe of them thought repugnant to good Manners ; whence the La. 
tin Comedian ſpeaking of Athens, ſaith ; 


Non eft flagitium ſcortari hominem adbleſtentulum. 
For Youth to wench and whore is not a Sin, : 


The wiſeſt of the Heathen Sages were of the ſame Mind. Sola 
allowed common Whores to go publickly to! thoſe that hired them 
(a), and encouraged the Athenian Youth to empty their Luſt upon 
cheſe, to hinder them from making Attempts upon the Wives and 
Daughters of his Citizens. Philemon has elegantly expreſled that 
Lawgiver's Deſign in the following Fragment (6) ; 


Ev de dwasles $9045 dvbedmres, S 
e 5 Atyz0t ide mpator ges dv, 
Anyelindy, @ Zet, e, Y genere, 

(Kai por Atyer a7” lν demos dy, L , 
Mecluw ocav]e F wiv veoNreewr'sy ö 
Türus T Eyovlas F &vaſratar quotr- 
Auagleavoilds 7 eig © wh Tegonov by, 
E710 a fre yuudikes I Times 
Kod; dTract Halen 

Es det, Yee, wn Camd]nl0nc, mev0" ge 
Our e νũ TUſydves bywy; ty as 
T6; y Ives con Era &v ayswſuln* 

Els scx 0TH yoor uh , Aces 
Axxic hg, d Me-, 8" uragrayn' 
Ax bbog ws Beaf ο % Gvyn2v Tegmwov* 
ECU Nes; oluoCev , znac|eia '5i cor” 


Cats, the Roman Cenſor, was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from 
the known Story, that meeting a young Nobleman of Rome 2 
out of the common Stew, he commended him for diverting. himſe! 
in that place, as we read in Horace (c); 4 ee 


Quidam notus homo, cum exivet fornice, mate 
Virtute eſto, inquit, ſententia dia Catonis, * 
Nam ſimul ac venas inflavit tetra libido, 

Huc juvenes æquum eſt deſcendere, = 


When from the Stews a certain Noble came, 
This, ſays he, was the heav'nly Cato's Theme, 
« Goon brave Youth, and may you e'er ſucceeds 
« And never be abaſh'd to own the Deed ; 


— — — — — — — 
(a) Plutarcbus Solone. (b) Delpkis, (e) Lib. I. Sat. ii. vs 11 
— * „ When 
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cc When Luſt and burning Love ſwell ew'ry Vein, 
ce is lawful to come here and quench the Flame. a 10 
forbear to mention other Inſtances, the Teſtimony of Cicero being 
ſufficient to confirm what I have ſaid, when he challenges all Per- 
ſons to name any Time wherein Men were either reproved for this 
Practice, or not countenanced in it (a). Nor can it be wonder'd that 
Heathens allowed themſelves this Liberty, when the Fews look'd 
on it as lawful ; they were indeed forbidden to commit Adultery, 
and Fornication alſo was prohibited under ſevere Penalties, but 
theſe (as Grotius (h) obſerves) were thought to concern only Women 
of their own Nation, their Law not extending to Foreigners; and 
we find accordingly that publick Stews were openly tolerated a- 
mongſt them, and Women reſiding there taken into the Protection 
of the Government, as 5s from the two Harlots that contended 
about a Child, and were heard in open Court by King Solomon (c). 
But the Fewiſh Women were not permitted to proſtitute their Bo- 
dies; and therefore ſtrange or foreign Women are ſometimes taken 
for Harlots, as when 2 adviſes his Son to embrace Wiſdom 
and Underſtanding, that they may keep kim from the ſtrange Woman, 
from the Stranger, auhich flattereth with her Words (d); and to arm 
him againſt the Allurements of Harlots, he tells him, The Lips of 
a ſtrange Woman drop as an Honey-comb, and her Mouth is ſmoother 
than Oil, but her End is bitter as Wormuocd, ſharp as a twwo-edged 
Sword (e). The Athenians, as in many other things, ſo here had 
the ſame Cuſtom with the Fews; for tho' ſevere Penalties were 
laid on ſuch as defiled Women that were Citizens of Athens, yet 
Foreigners had the Liberty of keeping publick Stews, and there 
Harlots were for that reaſon, like thoſe amongſt the Fecus, called 
Ziyau, ſtrange Women. . E 3 
The Harlots of the primitive Ages were not ſo wholly diveſted of 
Modeſty as afterwards, for they never went abroad bare- fac d, but; 
as was the Cuſtom of other Women, covered themſelves with Veils 
or Masks; nor were they allowed (as ſome think) to proſtitute 
themſelves within the Cities (f); which Cuſtom ſeems to have 
been derived from the Eaſtern Nations, for we find Tamar in Geneſis, 
(2), when. ſhe had a mind to appear like a Harlot, covering herſelf 
with a Veil, and ſitting in an open place by the way to Timnath ; but it 
may be her Deſign in placing herfelf there, was only that ſhe might 
meet with Fudab, or his Son, whom ſhe deſired to entice to Foe 
Embraces. We find however, that in After-ages, when Harlots were 
certainly permitted to reſide in Cities, they uſed to poſt themſelves 
in the High-ways, as places of reſort. In Solamon's Reign they fre- 
quented the Cities; for ſpeaking of an Harlot, he ſaith; She is loud 
and ſtubborn, her Feet abide not in her Houſe ; now is ſhe wvithout, now 
'n the Streets, and lieth in cvait in overy Corner (). Yet ſome Ages 
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(a) Orat. pro. M. Celio, (b) In Matthei cap. V. 27: (c) I Reg: 
III. 16 (d) Proverbs VII. 4, 5. (e) Proverbs V. 3, 4. (f) Chry- 
{7p«1.cirants Grotio in Matibæi cap. V. 27: (g) Cap. xx$vill:-15: 
0 ) Proverbs VII. x2; 5 * * Wes afret3 
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after, when 'tis certain they were.no more reſtrained from ahidi 
in Cities than in Solomon's Days, they reſorted to places of — 
Concourſe out of them, ſuch as High- ways, eſpecially where ſeye. 
ral Ways met, and had Tents erected to wait in for Cuſtom ; hence 
(to omit other Inſtances) thoſe Words of Ezekiel: Thou haſt built thy 
bigh-place. at every head of the Way, and baſt made thy Beauty to be ab. 
borred, and haſt opened thy Feet to one that paſſed by, and multiplie4 
thy Whoredoms (a). Again, Thou buildeft thine eminent place in the 
bead of every Way, and makeſt thy high's ace in every Street (I). At 
Athens the Harlots chiefly frequented the Ceramicus, Sciros, and the 
old Forum, in which ſtood the Temple of Venus NlarSnu@, where 
Solon permitted them to proſtitute themſelves. They alſo very much 
frequented a certain Forum in that part of the Haven Pireens which 
was called (Fox u the long Portico, the Parts whereof are thus 
deſcribed by Fulius Pollux, Sy pea, $wniew ihm ο,tlͤ nigen, 
xa, Y Togyerte And in other Ports there were commonly 
eat Numbers of Stews, as hath been obſerved in the precedent 


k. 

In ſome places Harlots were diſtinguiſhed from other Women by 
their Apparel, whence thoſe Words of Solomon (c), There met him a 
Woman with the Attire of an Harlot, and ſubtil of Heart. What ſort of 
Habit this was, 1s not certain ; but if the Athenian Cuſtom was in 
this, as in many other things, taken from the Fews, we may con- 
clude that their Whores wore flower d Garments ; for the Athenian 
Lawgiver thinking it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh Women of innocent 
Converſation from Harlots by ſome open and viſible Mark, order'd 
that thoſe ſhould never appear abroad but in grave and modeſt Ap- 

are], and that the reſt ſhould always wear flower'd Garments. 
PA Clemens of Alexandria hath remark'd, that as fugitive Slaves 
ave knc<vn by their Stipmata, To Þ pOrxanide Jeixvve Td dyblo· 
ud]a, ſo flocver' d Garments are an Indication of an Harlot (d). The 
lame Law was enacted among the Locrians by Zaleucus, as we are 
told by Dicdorus the Sicilian, and was alſo obſerved at Syracuſe, as 
we learn from Phylarchus in Athenæus (e). For tho' Harlots were 
tolerated in the Grecian Commonwealth, yet they were generally 
infamous, and conſiſted chiefly of Captives and other Slaves, Hence 
it was forbidden by the Laws of Athens to derive the Name of an 
Harlot from any of the ſacred Games, as 4thenens hath obſerved 
from Polemo's Deſcription of the Acropolis; whence that Author 
ſeems to wonder how it came to paſs that a certain Harlot was cal- 
led Nemea from the Nemean Games ( F ). f 22 

Corinth is remarkable for being a Nurſery of Harlots, thefe being 
in that City a Temple of Venus, where the readieſt Method of | ona 
ing the Goddeſs's * was to preſent her with beautiful Dam- 
1018 wha from that time were maintained in the Temple, and pro- 
ſtituted themſelves for Hire, We are told by Strabo (g), that there 
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(a) Proverbs XVI. 25. | (6) Ibid, com. 3 1. (e Proverbs VIE. 10. 
(d) Padag. lib. III. cap. ii. (e) Deipnoſoph. lib. XII. (f) Vide 4r- 
cheolog. hujus lib. L. cap. de Servis. (g) Lib. VIII. Hers 
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were no leſs than a thouſand there at that time. Hence xeι'mö- 

«y, to act the Corinthian, is rat Me, to commit Fernication, accord- 
ing to Heſychins. Ate cid ev, 40 C, and poevixiCeu, are uſed in 
the ſame Senſe, the Lesbians and Phœnicians being infamous for this 
Vice. Atet id em alſo ſignifies an impure way of kiſſing, whence 
it is interpreted by the ſame Author, e ares chien and 
acoCids is expounded Aue,, an Harlot. The Corinthians were 
2 gentiler ſort of Harlots, and admitted none to their Embraces but 
{ach as were able to depoſite a conſiderable Sum, as we learn from 


Ariſtophanes (a); 
Kel vd e iralegs p20? Te&s Keeling, 
Olav 


eurdg Tis Tens wv TUNN, 
Oud'e Terwixav + yiv' eav 5 ru, 
Toy enn auiras 0's ws dl ge, 


This gave occaſion to the Proverb, | 
| Oy Terr e102) is Rienden 1% 5 mals. 
Which Horace has thus tranſlated, 
Non cuiyis hominum contingit adire Corinthum, 
To Corinth ev'ry Perſon cannot ſail, 


Some rather refer it to the famous Corinthian Strumpet Lats, and 
others aſſign other Reaſons. Their Occupation indeed was ve 
— infomuch that thoſe whom Beauty and Parts recommended, 
requently raiſed great Eſtates. A remarkable Inſtance hereof we 
have in Phryne, who offered the Thebans to,re-build the Walls o 
their City, when demoliſhed by Alexander, on condition they woul 
engrave on them this Inſcription ; 


AAEZANAPOE ANEEKAYEN ANEETHEE AR $PTNH 
H ETAIPA. 


i. e. Theſe Walls were demoliſbed by Alexander, but raiſed by N. 
a Hoke.” demoliſbed by » but raiſed by aryng 


To render thęir Converſation more agreeable to Men of Parts and 
Quality, they frequently employed their vacant Hours in the Study 
of Mathematighs, ing athor Sciences, Se e Schools and 
Company of Philoſophers. Ae Pericles's beloved Miſtreſs, uſed 
to converſe with Socrates, and afrived to ſuch a Pitch in Learning, 
that many of the Athenians reſorted to her on acęgunt of her Rhe: 
torick and Abilities of Diſcourſe ; the moſt grave and ſerious a- 


* * 


mongſt them frequently went ta viſit her, and carrived their Wives 
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(4 Plat, 88. K 0 
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with them, as it were, to Lecture, to be inſtructed by her Conver. 
ſation. Pericles himſelf uſed her Advice in the Management of 
Publick Affairs; and after his death, one Lyſicles, a filly and ob. 
ſcure Clown, by keeping her company came to be à chief Man a 
Athens (a). Several other Examples of this ſort occur in Authors, 
as of Arch ianaſſa the Colophonian, who was Plato's Miſtreſs ; Hepylli,, 
who converſed with Ariſtotle till his death, and bore him a Son 
called Nicomachus; laſtly (to mention no more) Leontium, who fre- 
quented Epicuruss Gardens, there proſtituting herſelf to the Phi- 
loſophers, eſpecially to Epicurus (b). f 7 


—— _— 


CH AP. XII: 
Of the Confinement, and Employments of their Women. 


HE barbarous Nations, and amongſt them the Perſians eſye- 

cially, ſaith (c) Plutarch, were naturally jealous, clowniſh, 
and moroſe towards their Women, not only their Wives, but their 
Slaves and Concubines, whom they kept ſo ſtrictly, that never any 
one ſaw them beſide their own Family ; when at Home, they were 
cloyſter d up; when they took a Journey, they were carried in 
Coaches or Waggons, cloſe covered at the top, and on all fides : 
Such a Carriage my Author tells us was prepared for Themiftocles, 
when he fled into Perſia, to keep him . ſo that the Men 
who conveyed him, told all they met and diſcourſed with upon 
the Road, that they were carrying a young Grecian Lady out of 
foria to a Nobleman at Court. 

By the manner of Plutarch's relating this Story, it may be per- 
ceived that neither he, nor his Countrymen the Greeks, approved 
of the Severity uſed by barbarous Nations toward their Women ; 
yet themſelves, tho' remitting ſomething of the Perſian Rigor, kept 
their Women under ſtrict Diſcipline, and were no leſs excelled by 
the Romans in their Behaviour to them, than themſelves ſurpaſſed 
the Barbarians; for whereas the Roman Women were allowed to 
be preſent at publick Entertainments, and to converſe with the 
Gueſts, and were complimented by their Husbands with the beſt 
Rooms in their Houſes ; thoſe of Greece rarely or never appeared in 
ſtrange Company, but were confined to the moſt remote Parts of the 
Houſe (d). | „ | 

'To this end the Grecian Houſes were uſually divided into two 
Parts, in which the Men and Women had diſtin& Manſions aſſign- 
ed. The Part wherein the Men lodged was towards the Gate, and 


—— 
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(a) Plutarch. Pericle. (U) Athenens lib. XIII. cap. v. ſub finem. 
6) Themiftocle, (d) Cornelius Nepos præfat. in vitas excellent. Impe- 


tatorum. 1 
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called rde, or darSywvires. The Part aſſigned for the Women 
was termed ywarkey, Ywarkwvirhg, or youderroritis,, it was the 
fartheſt Part of the Houle, and behind the awaj, before which 
there were alſo other Parts, called ragfouC0r, and regwwnioy. The 
Sons of Priam in Hemer were all placed by themſelves, aud ſepa- 
rated from his Daughters, who lived in more remote places (a); 


AAx' 378 J) Teid het Soweoy nferhankt Inays, 
Zs5no" aiduonor T]vy por, enTdy oy aun 
Tler]nnopr* e Fanctyuer Eeroto AlSoro, 
Handoior dN SiS αj)wot. kd 5 Taifs 
Kotyw!lo Tletdyuors uns axoyorct 
Kuęg o SN" re ee Li EvSoFty awhile, 
adde &f ν,ẽẽE FeAapor Exgoio Aivors 
Tlangiot @AAnAGe ESpunuWo, -——— 


At Priam's Royal Palace he arriv'd, | 

In which were fifty beauteous Rooms contriv'd 

Of poliſh'd Stones, by one another join'd, 

And theſe were for his marry'd Sons defign'd ; 

Twelve gaudy Rooms were built with equal Art 

O'th' other ſide, but theſe were ſer apart 

For Priam's Daughters. 4 


Where it may be obſerved that the Women's Chambers are called 
Te&yi01 RARE, as being placed at the top of the Houſe ; for the 
Women's Lodgings were uſually in the uppermoſt Rooms, as Eu- 
ſtathius remarks upon this Paſſage (b), which was another Means 
to keep them from Company, Hence Helen is ſaid to have had her 
Chamber in the loftieſt part of the Houſe (c); 


H eis v4oeopor GaAzuer ; Sig yuuarays 
Into the upper Chamber Helen went. 


Penelope appears to have ledg'd in ſuch another place, to wl jch 
the aſcended by a xAiueEt ; whence the ſame Poet, 


KAiuexa d” du xd]eCioa]o gio ⁰ 

By a long Ladder came down from her Room, 
This Word figniftes a Stair-caſe, but in this place may as well de- 
note a Ladder, which ſeems to have been ufed in thoſe days, when 


Architecture was not much underſtood ; whence Antigone in Euripi- a 
des calls out to her Guardian to help her up (d). 


Mm 
* 
* — 2 
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(a) Iliad. C. v. 242. () P. 409. Ed. Bafl. | (<) Iliad. 7 v. 423. 
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| ebe IxyO ire 
. Reach out your Hand, ang help me up the Ladder, 


1 22 upper Rooms were ſometimes, eſpecially at Lacedemoy, call'q 


d, St, of p, which Words being Jin iſh'd only by the 
Accent (the Uſe whereof ſeems not to have — known by the 
ancient Grecians) from d, Eggs, are thought by ſome to have mi- 
niſtred occaſion to the Inventors of Fables to feign that Caſtor, Pal. 
lux, Helena and Clytemneſtra, were hatch'd out of Eggs, when they 
were born in one of theſe Lofts, or upper Chambers. W 
The Women were ſtraitly confin'd within their Lodgings, ſuch 
eſpecially as had no Husbands, whether Virgins or Widows (a), 
whereof the former were moſt ſeverely look'd to, as having leſs 
Experience in the World. Their Apartment, which was called 
Tag Fay, was uſually well guarded with Locks and Bolts, whence 
Agamemron in Euripides deſiting Clytemneſtra to go home, and look 
after the Virgins, which, he tells her, were by no means to be left 
in the Houſe alone, receives this Anſwer (j; 


oxve: ie. raf d erde eue dy) vas 
They're cloſe kept up in their well-guarded Lodgings. 


Sometimes they were ſo ſtraitly confin'd, that they'cquld not paſs 
from one part of the Houſe to another without Leave; whence An- 
tigone in Euripides obtains her Mother's Leave to go to the top of 
the Houſe to view the Argian Army that beſieged Thebes; notwith- 
ſtanding which her Guardian ſearches the Paſlage, for fear any 
Perſon ſhould have a fight of her, which, he ſays, would be a Re- 
flection upon her Honour, and his own Fidelity. The Old Man's 
Words are thus addreſſed to the young Prince) (c I. | 


Q xAevty olxors, ANI, 4da0- vel, 
ET4 0s ping Tagyegrava; NM 
Mes, gtd gor o is Juñess luer 

ky Deirdu id * eyeor, ixeotarst galt. 
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But you, Antigone my Royal Charge 
The blooming Glory of your Fathers Houſe, 
Stir not, tho ſuffer d by your Mother's Leave 
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Some time from your Apartment to withdraw, Os 

And to aſcend the Houſe's lofty top, | 

From thence the Argian Forces to ſurvey, 

But ſtay till firſt I ſee the Way be clear, 

'That by a Citizen you be not ſeen, 


For that would much refle& upon my Care, 
And from your Royal Honour derogate. 


New-marry'd Women were almoſt under as ſtrict a Confinement as 
Virgins. Hermione 1s ſeverely reproved by the Old Woman that 
waits on her for appearing out of Doors, which was a Freedom, 
ſhe tells her, like to endanger her Reputation (); a 


Ax des dow, und pavlals Nb 
TIdegivs 1b, wi 70 il AdCys 


Tlesddty unhdedgur F d ogupfn, Tier. 


Go in, nor ſtand thus gazing at the Doors, 
Leſt you lament the Scandal you'll procure, 
Should you be ſeen before the Hall t appear. 


Menander, as cited by Stobœus (b), ſays expreſly, that the Door of 
the aui was the fartheſt a marry'd Woman ought to go, and re- 
proves one for exceeding thoſe Limits; 


Tus F Yai dens Caves, ulld 
Are F * Ties 8 . Sen : 
ELA want YA oixiase 


| You go beyond the marry'd Women's Bounds, 
And ſtand before the Hall, which is unfit ; 
The Laws do not permit a free-born Bride 
Farther than to the Doors o'th' Houſe to go. 


But when they had once brought a Child into the World, they 
were no longer under ſo ſtrict a Confinement, whence rue, 2 
Mother, is by ſome derived d F un Thaw, from her being na 
longer under Keepers (e); yet what Freedom they then enjoy'd 
was owing wholly to the Kindneſs of their Husbands, for ſuch as 
were jealous kept their Wives in perpetual Impriſonment ; whence 1 
a Woman in Ariftophanes makes this Complaint of the ſevere Treat - 
ment the Athenian Wives met with (d); ä FREY 
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But ſtrictly us poor Women they confine 

Within our Chambers, under Lock and Key, 

Make uſe of Maſtiffs, Goblins, any thing 1.4 
That may Adulterers affright. == | H. H. 


However Husbands might be of a better Temper, yet it was look'q 
on as very indecent for Women to gad abroad; whence we find ſe. 
veral proverbial Speeches and Alluſions, intimating the Duty of 
Wives to ſtay at Home. Such is that cited by Euſtathius out of Ex. 
ripides (a); 


Eydοιν yuuarxay Y Tg oixerars N . 
Women ſhould keep within Doors, and there talk. 


To the ſame purpoſe was Phidias's Emblem, repreſenting Venn 
treading on a Tortoiſe (, which carries its Houſe upon its Back, 

When they went abroad, or appeared in publick, they covered 
their Faces with Veils; as we find of Penelope, when ſhe deſcend- 
ed from her Apartment to converſe with the young Gentlemen that 
courted her (c); : 


H 4 re I) wincnegs dei, Sia ywmanaoy, 
E795 pz M $a3v reyes & mure mooio, 
Aja Tagaaoy xn MTaep xgY o:. 


Then from her Lodging went the beauteous Dame, 
And to her much expecting Courtiers came, | 
There veil'd before the Door ſhe ſtood. 


The Veil was ſo thin as that they might ſee thro' it, which ap- 
pears from thefe Words of Iphigenia (d); 


Fye dels SHL, it Rαννοua rer 
Exz0', Aονοοννο Te]ov EmL RX ser, 
Os vun Ye — e 


Seeing my Brother thro' my thinneſt Veil, 
I took him by the Hand, who now is dead. 


o prevent all private Aſſignations, Solon enacted, that no Wife 
er Matron (for he took not ſo much Care of Virgins, who were al- 
ways ſtrictly confin'd) ſhould go from Home with more than three 
Garments, nor fould carry with her a larger Quantity of Meat and 
Drink than could be purchaſed for one Obolus, nor a Basket of more 


: 
: 


4 


than a Cubit in length. He farther ordered, that ſhe ſhould not 


— — 


— 


(a) Iliad. 4. p. 429. Ed. Baſ. (b) Plutarchus de præcept. connub 
(-) Od. ö. v. 208. (4) Euripid. Iphigen, Tawr.v. 32 vel 
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travel in the Night without a lighted Torch before her Chariot. 
Afterwards it was decreed, at the Inſtance of Philippides, that no 
Woman ſhould appear in publick undreſs'd, under the Penalty of 
aying 1000 Drachms. This Law was carefully put in Execution 
by the Officers called ywauxoyopuer, and ywarroxoo wer, and a Ta- 
blet, containing an Aecount of the Mulcts thus incurr'd, was pub- 
lickly expoſed in the Ceramicus (a), upon a Plane: tree ( ) 
which ſtoed there. "Y 
It was likewiſe cuſtomary for Women to have Attendants, Pene- 
{ope has two Maids with her () in Homer; 


as pad uU \apuic aryaniale, 
Odùx oin* djpue Th ys x dugiroro: ie. 


She ſaid, and from her Chamber ſtrait deſcends, 
Two Maids upon her Perſon wait. 


Theſe ſeem to have been Women of Age and Gravity; whence 
Homer pieſently ſubjoins, KY 


AugimoA@r & ace. oi ved iudreę ds f. 


A Maid, whoſe Years a riper Judgment ſhew'd, 
On either fide r attend the Lady ſtood. 


Nor did theſe Women attend their Ladies when they went Abroad 
only, but kept them company at Home, and had the Care of their 
Education when young, and are therefore called ee. Nor were 
Women only appointed to this Charge, for Antigone 1n the forecited 
Tragedy of Euripides has an Old Man for her Governour. It was 
likewiſe frequent to commit Women to Eunuchs, who performed all 
the Offices of Maids, and were uſually entertained by Perſons of 
Quality; whence Phædrias ſpeaks thus to his Miſtreſs (c): 


Eunuchum porro dixti velle te, 
Quia ſole utuntur his reginæ. 


An Eunuch Boy was your peculiar Choice, 
Since on great Ladies they do chiefly wait. 


The firſt that made Eunuchs was Semiramis (d). 'The barbaroug 
Nations were ordinarily much fonder of them than Greeks (e), who 
look'd upon it as an inhuman piece of Cruelty to uſe Men after that 
manner. Phocyllides has left a particular Caution againſt it (f); 


313 


— it. 
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(a) Atheneus, Lib. VL cap. ix. Pollux, Lib. VIII. cap. 1x. Heſychins 
voce Ta&]ay@-. Euſtathius in Iliad. . () Odyſſ. loc, cit. (c) Te- 
rentii Emmuth, AQ. I. ge. II. (d) Ammianus Marcellinus, Hiſt. Lib. Xiv. 
G Philoflragus vit. Apolloyii Hanel, Lib, I. cap. xxi. ( f ) V. 175. 1 
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Mad ab Teuoyovey ,, iH Aęetya de. 
Nor ever caſtrate a brisk vig'rous Youth. 


The primitive Ages uſed their Women agreeably to the Simpli. 
city of their Manners, they accuſtomed them to draw Water, to 
keep Sheep, and feed Cows, or Horſes. 'The Rich and Noble were 
taken up with ſuch Employments as well as thoſe of inferior Qua- 
lity. Rebecca, the Daughter of Bethuel, Abraham's Brother, carried a 
Pitcher, and drew Water (a). Rachel, the Daughter of Laban, kept 
her Father's Sheep (b). Zipporab, with her fix Siſters, had the Care 
of their Father Fethro's Flocks, who was a Prince, or, which in 
thoſe Times was an Honour ſcarce inferior, Prieſt of Midian (c). 
The like may be obſerved of Andromache, He#or's Lady, in Homer 
(4), where that Hero thus beſpeaks his Horſes ; - 


Zar de Ts Y 00 Thidagys, Y Alvor, Adres Te dt, 
Nuy wot F xourdlu SmTivslov, lu ware monly 
Ard esu, SuvydTye ueſerirog@ He, 

Tulv dg megeensr pinipeore Tues ẽj, 

Olvoy 7* &yxte2oare may dr d dywyor (e). 


My mettled Steeds, Xanthus with yellow Main, 
Podargus, you, who fleetly beat the Plain, 
LEthon, 28 furiouſly ſuſtain'ſt the Fight, 

And Lampus thou, whoſe Flanks are ſleek and bright, 
Now ſee my Corn you carefully repay, —— 
With Courage bear the Labour of the Day, 

Since my dear Wife, when you inclin'd to eat, 
Hath mingled ſtrengthning Liquor with your Meat, 


7. 4. 


'The moſt common Employments of Women were ſpinning, wea- 
ving, and making all forts of Embroidery or Needlework ; Inſtancrs 
of this nature are too numerous to be recited in this place, for fa 
conſiantly were they taken up in theſe Buſineſſes, that moſt Houſes, 
where there was any Number of Women, had Rooms ſet apart for 
this End, which ſeem to have been near the Women's Apartments, 
if not the ſame; for Pollux enumerating the different Rooms in 
Houſes, aſter he has mentioned uud, preſently adds, isor 
SAA, TaAao ey , &. | 7 

Women had likewiſe ſeveral other Employments, the Proviſion 
of all Neceſſaries within Doors being uſually committed to them. 
I ſhall not inſiſt on Particulars, but only obſerve in the laſt place, 
that their Uſage was very different, according to the 'Temper 
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(a) Gene / xxiv. 15. (5) Ibid. xxix. 6. (e) Exod. ii. 16. (d) Hiad. 
F. v. 185. () Vide Comment. noſtrum in Lycophroy. v. 91. cheix 
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their Husbands or Guardians, the Value of their Fortunes, and the 
Humour of the Place or Age they lived in. 

he Lacedemonian Women obſerved Faſhions quite different from 
all their Neighbours, their Virgins went abroad barefac'd, the mar- 
ried Women wete covered with Veils, the former deſigning (as Cha- 
rilus replied to one that enquired the reaſon of that Cuſtom) to get 
themſelves Husbands, whereas the latter aimed at nothing more 
than keeping thoſe they already had (a). We have a large Ac- 
count of 421 Women's Behaviour in the following Words 
Plutarch (b): © In order to the good Education of their Youth, 
« which is the moſt important Work of a Lawgiver, Lycurgus went 
« ſo far back as to take into Conſideration their very Conception 
« and Birth, by regulating their e for Ariſtotle wrongs 
© the Memory of this excellent Perſon, by bearing us in hand, that 
« after he had tried all manner of ways to reduce the Women tg 
« more Modeſty, and Subjection to their Husbands, he was at laſt 
« forced to leave them as they were, becauſe that in the Abſence 
« of their Husbands, who ſpent a great Part of their Lives in the 
« Wars, their Wives made themſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes at Home, 
* and would be treated with as much Reſpect as if they had beer 
« ſo many Queens; but by his good Leave it is a Miſtake, for Ly- 
« curgus took for that Sex all the Care that was poſſible; for an 
© Inſtance of it, he ordered the Maidens to exerciſe themſelves 
« with running, wreſtling, throwing Quoits, and caſting Darts, to 
© the end that the Fruit they conceived might take deeper root, 
« prow ſtrong, and ſpread itſelf into healthy and vigorous Bodies; 
and withal that they might be more able to undergo the Pains 
« of Child-bearing ; and to the end he might take away their over 
great Tenderneſs and Nicety, he ordered they ſhould appear na- 
,” Fed as well as the Men, and dance too in that Condition at their 
« ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, ſinging certain Songs, whilſt the 
young Men ſtood in a Ring ab out them, ſeeing and hearing them; 
in theſe Songs they now and then gave a ſatirical Glance upon 
* thoſe who had miſ-behaved themſelves in the Wars, ſometimes 
* ſung Encomiums upon thoſe who had done any gallant Action, 
© and by theſe Means inflamed young Men with an Emulation of 
* their Glory; for thoſè that were thus commended, went away 
« brave and well ſatisfied with themſelves, and thoſe that were 
© rallied, were as ſenſibly touch'd with it as if they had been for- 
© mally and ſeverely reprimanded, and ſo much the more, becauſe- 
© the Kings and whole Senate ſaw and heard all that paſſed. Now 
* tho' it may ſeem ſtrange that Women Mould appear thus naked 
© in publick, yet was true Modeſty obſerved, and Wantonneſs ex- 
« cluded, and it tended to render their Converſation free and unre- 
« ſerved,and to beget in them a deſire of being vigorous and active, 
« and filled them with Coutage and generous Thoughts, as being 
© allowed their Share in the Rewards of Virtue as well as Men, 
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(a) Plutarchus Apophthegmat. Lacenicis, (b) Lycurgo, 
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& Hence came that Senſe of Honour and Nobleneſs of Spitit, of 
« which we have an Inſtance in Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas, 
* who being told in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, that the 
cc Women of Lacedæ mon were they only of the World who had an 
© Empire over the Men, briskly repartee'd; that there was good 
© reaſon, for they evere the only Women that brought forth Men. Laſtly, 
ct theſe publick Proceſſions of the Maidens, and their ef 


. ©& naked in their Exerciſes and Dancings, were Provocations an 


« Baits to ſtir up and allure the young Men to Marriage, and that 
cc not upon Geometrical Reaſons, as Plato calls them (ſuch are Ia. 
cc tereſt and Equality of Fortune) but from the Engagements of true 
cc Love and Affection.“ | 

Afterwards, when Lycurguss Laws were neglected, and the Spar. 
tant had degenerated from the ſtrict Virtue of their Fore-fathers, 
their Women alſo were ill-ſpoken of, and made uſe of the Free- 
dom, which their Lawgiver allowed them, to no good Purpoſes ; 
inſomuch that they are cenſured of unlawful Pleaſures, and brand- 
ed by Euripides, as cited by Plutarch (a); with the Epithet of 47 
Feouares, i. e. poſſeſſed with furious love of, and, as it were, run- 
ning mad after Men. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of their Cuſtoms in Child-bearing; and managing 
? INFPANTS. 


T Hoſe who deſired to have Children were uſually very liberal 
in making Preſents and Offerings to the Gods, eſpecially to 
ſuch as were thought to have the Care of Generation. I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with a particular Account of the Names of 
theſe Deities, and the. Manner they were worſhipped in; but it 
may be requiſite to obſerve, that the Athenians invok'd on this Ac- 
count certain Gods called TeilordTopss, or Teilſordręes. Who 
theſe were, or what the Origination of their Name, is not eaſy to 
determine; Orfheus, as cited by Phanodemus in Suidas, makes their 
ox ogg Names to be Amaclides, Protocles, and Protocleon, and will 
have them to preſide over the Winds; Demo makes them to be 
Winds themſelves ; but what Buſineſs the Winds or their Gover- 
nours have in Generation, is difficult to imagine, Another Authot 
in the ſame Lexic:orapher tells us their Names were Cottus, Briarens, | 
and Gyges, and that they were the Sons of Oyegyds and TH, i. e. 
Heaven and Earth. Philechorus likewiſe makes Earth their Mother, 
but inite2d of Heaven ſubſtitutes the Sun or Apollo for their Father, 
whence he ſeems to account as well for their being accounted the 
Superintendents of Generation, as for the Name of Tefſor#d70pit5 
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for being immediately deſcended from two immortal Gods, them- 
ſelves (faith he) were thought reirot Ta]2ges,, the third Fathers, 
and therefore might well be eſteemed the common Parents of Man- 
kind, and from that Opinion derive thoſe Honours, which the 
Athenians paid them as the Authors and Preſidents of Human Ge- 
neration (a). 

The Goddeſs who had the Care of Women in Child-bed was 
called Ejaddya, or Elandye, ſometimes Ed dd, as in the Epi- 
pram ; - | 


— Mö Nee Edd 
Expuyts, ——— 


You're paſt the Pangs, o'er which Eleutbo reigns. 


che is called in Latin Lacina. Both had the ſame Reſpects paid 
by Women, and the ſame Titles and Epithets. Elithyia is called 


by Nonnus (505 | 
—— Airy neo. 
'The ſuccouring Deity in Child-birth. 
Ovid ſpeaks in the ſame manner of the Latin Goddeſs (c); 
tn Gravidis facilis Lucina pelt. 
Lucina kind to teeming Ladies. 
The Woman in Theocritus invokes Elithyia (d); 
Evr3a 8 Ejd3%yay iCuoa]o Auditory. 


For there thy Mother t' Elithyia prays 
To caſe ber Throws. -——— 


The Roman Women called for Lucina's Aſſiſtance; whence Ovid; 
n— 7 4 voto parturientis ades. 
You kindly Women in their Travail hear. 1 


Several other things are common to both. As Elithyia was ſtiled 
dir itegeyts, Hagar cv eeRH, Efc. To likewiſe Lucina was 
. with various Appellations denoting her Care of Women. 

heir Names indeed appear to have diſtinct Originals, yet both 
have relation to the ſame Action; for EIAB Nui is derived 8 F 
, ei, from coming, either becauſe ſhe came to aſſiſt Women in 


TI. 
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(a) Vide 88 Etymologici Auctorem, Phavorinunt, Heſychizen, 
ce. (b) Dionyſtacis, (c) Faſt, Lib, II. (d Idyll. &. 0 
urs 
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Labour, or rather from her being invoked to help the Infant }, 
e is 73 ps, to come into the Light, or the World. Lucia 
is taken from lux, Light, for the ſame reaſon, according to Ovid, 
— Tu nobis lucem, Lucina, dedifti. 
Lucina, you firſt brought us into Light. 


/ * {FEA 8 2 . * 0 9 » 
The Greek Name ace, ſometimes attributed to this Goddef;; 
3s of the fame Import with the Latin, Lucina, being derived wn 
F qgos gigew, from bringing Light, becauſe 'twas by her Aſſiſtance 
that Infants were ſafely delivered out of their dark Manſipns to en- 
joy the Light of this World. In Alluſion to this the Greek and La. 
tin Goddeltes were both repreſepted with lighted 'Torches in their 
Hands; which Reaſon ſeems far more natural than that which 
ſome aſlign, viz. 32 ytwaitly e Tow x) Toe ei ai d Nic, that the 
Pain of bearing Children is no leſs exqu:ſste than that of burning (a). 
Who this Elithyia is, Authors are not well agreed: Some will 
have her to be an Hyperborean, who came from her own Country to 
Delos, and there aſſiſted Latena in her Labour; they add, that this 
Name was firſt uſed at Delos, and thence derived to other Parts of 
the World (b). Olen, the firſt Writer of divine Hymns, in Greece, 
makes her the Mother of Cupid, whence it might be inferr'd the 
was the ſame with Venus, were not Pauſanias, who cites this Paſ- 
ſage of Olen, againſt it, when he brings this as a different Account 
of Crpid's Deſcent from that received one of his being Venus's Son 
(c). The ſame Poet, cited by the ſame Author (d), will have her 
ts be more ancient than Saturn, and the ſelf-ſame with rgrgwdun; 
NR 5e the — Name for m Others — work. ſame 
with Juno, Diana, the Moon, &c. What appears molt le, 1 
that all the S0 yay&Jazor, i. e. thoſe . who were TRE 
to have any Concern for Women in Child: bed, were called Elithyiz, 
and Luna; for theſe are general Names, and ſometimes given to 
one Deity, ſometimes to another. WE FO . 
Funo was one of theſe Goddeſſes, whence the Woman thus in- 
vokes her; 


juno Lucina, fer opem. e 
Funo Lucina, help, aſſiſt the Labour. 


There are ſeveral remarkable Stories concerning Funo's Power in 
this Affair, whereof I ſhall only mention that about Alemena, who 
having incurr'd this Goddeſs's Diſpleaſure by being f iter's Mi- 
ſtreſs, and being with Child by him, Sthenelus's Wi 4 like- 
wiſe with Child at the ſame time, but not ſo forward as the other, 


— 0 - OE * rr, = « +. * . * + ov a a+ + 
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(a) Panſanias Arcadicis, p. 443. Edit. Hanov. (i) Idem Auf 
p. 31. (6) Baoticis, p. 281, (4) Arcadicis, p. 487. 
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Juno firſt obtain'd that he who ſhould. be firſt born ſhould rule over 
the other, then alter'd the Courſe of Nature, cauſed Euryſtheus to 
be born of Sthenelus's Wife, and afterwards Hercules of Alcmena, 
whence Hercules was always ſubje& to Euryſtbeus, and undertook 
his famous Labours in Obedience to his Commands. 

The Daughters of this Goddeſs were employed in the ſame Of- 
fice, and dignified with the ſame Title, as we find in Homer (a); 


ac & fray aii Eyy BiAQO- SC vun⁰αν,e¾ 
Aeus T6 26 Tejiaot Layout EjA&&dyau, 
Hens Seelig ee rag Iva 

Ns 3587” z ,ÜJuονο e Alta a. 


Such racking Smart Atrides felt, ſuch Pain, 
As, pregnant Wives in Labour do ſuſtain, 
Which Funo's Daughters th' Elithyie give, 
As both to Child and Mother a Relief. 


The Moon was another of theſe Deities, inſomuch that Cicers 


will have Luna, the Moon's Name in Latin, to be the ſame with 
Lucina; nor was it without reaſon that the Moon was thought one 
of the Deities that had the Care of Child-bearing, ſince, as ſeveral 
Philoſophers are of opinion; her Influences wete very efficacious in 
carrying on the Work of Generation (b). | 

Diana being commonly reputed the ſame with the Moon, was 
likewiſe thought to bear the ſame Office, as we find in Horace, 
who having invoked celeſtial Diana, proceeds thus (c); 


Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres, 
Side tu Luci probas wocart, 
_ » © > Jon Genttalis : 
Diva, producas ſobolem, patrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis F 
Feminit, 2 nove feraci 
ge marita. 


Propitious Ilithyia, thou, whoſe G 
Preſides o'er Child-birth, lend a pitying Ear; 
Prolifick Wombs defend and bleſs, 
May they conceive, and in their Iſſue have Succeſs j 
Let Laws and Statutes of the Wiſe 
Promote enjoin, encourage Marriage-ties, 

And may our Senators _ HRT Rr 
'T' enact good Fholſome Rules for Bridal Sympathy i 
Whether we thee Lucina name, | 

Or whether Luna, ſtill the ſame 


1 r = N 4 - « * . * . FE" 
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(a) [liad. A. v. 263. (b) Citero de Nat. Deor. lib. IL (e) Car- 


tüibe Seculart; 1 Wixvoks | 
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| Wi invoke, we humbly crave thy Influence and Aid, 

With blooming Joys to crown the Rites of th' nuptial Bed. 

| | J. 4 


The ſame Poet in another place has attributed the ſame Care to 
this Goddeſs, not in her celeſtial Capacity, and as bearing the ſame 
Character with the Aon, but as frequenting theſe lower Regions, 
and traverſing the Woods (a) ; | 


Montium cuftos, memorumque virgo, 
ue laborantes utero puellas 
er vocata audis, adimiſque letho, 
Diva triformis. 


Goddeſs, to whom belongs each Hill, each Brake, 
Where frighted Deer their Covert make, 
Triple Diana, who doſt hear, 

And help Child-bearing Women after the third Pray 'r. 


Hence ſhe is called in Theocritus, poyoroxOr, the common Epither 
of Elithyia, | 


AXE TH pasinad pwoyoroex© Agſeuis Gr. 
Orpheus gives her divers other Titles relating to this Affair (); 


Hacipaic, ad xt, Jed Sixluye, AN, 
NIivey tracy, 9 ad ivy apviile, 
Aue e, &c. 


The Epithers gacogog@- p$24o CO, c. which denote the gi- 
ving of Life and Light, being like wiſe attributed to Proſeypina,make 
it ſeem that ſhe was alſo thought to be concerned for Women in La- 
bour ; which cannot appear ſtrange, if we conſider her as the ſame 
Goddeſs with Diana, who being in three different Capacities, as 
converſant in Heaven, Earth, and Hell, has three diſtin& Names; 
in Heaven ſhe is Sealwn, the Moon; upon the Earth Agſepurs, Di- 
ana; in Hell, Ilzeo:gbyn, Proſerpina ; whence ate thoſe Epithets, 
whereby the Poets denote her threefold Character, as elne, 
tri ſormis, tergemina, with ſeveral others. 

One End of invoking theſe Goddeſſes was, that the Women might 
be delivered without Pain, which was thought an infallible Token 
of the Divine Favour ; whence Theccritus, in his Encomium of Pto- 
lemy, reckons it as an extraordinary Bleſſing that his Mother Bere- 
nice brought him into the World without Pain (c); 


— = e, ex paile Totes 
Alxunls NTToagwaic eld n Begorixr | 
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(a) Lib. III. Od. xxii. () Hymno in Dianam. (c) Idyll. 4 „v. * 
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Kat os King driranis BRAO vA bra 
At Fa ua © , 676 Tegray ids &2* 

EySC 38 ElneTyay ic Avoil aovoy 
Avrlryovas Fwydtre BeCamnulue afirgary, 

H cs of: Aeg Face], add deg rd ο 
Nod oy lay xdlixds ανę . a 


Rut Berenice hath theſe Births outdone, 
She brought great Ptolemy as great a Son; _ 
Firſt Coos danc'd thee, thee, kind's Delight, 
She took thee at thy firſt Approach to Light: 
For there thy Mother to Lucina pray'd 
To eaſe her Throws, and found a ſpeedy Aid; 
She came, ſtood by, and gently loos'd her Painz 
Thy very Birth was eaſy as thy Reign. . 
Mr. Creech, 


Nay, fo great an Opinion had they of this Favour, that the Gods 
were believed to vouchſafe it to none but the Chaſte and Virtuous, 
whence it came to be looked on as a convincing Proof of a Woman's 
Honeſty. Thus we find in Plautus (a), that when Amphitryon ex- 
preſſes his jealous Thoughts concerning Alrmena, this Argument is 
offered to allay his Paſſion ; | 


BR. — Uxorem tuam 7 | | 
Neque gementem, neque plorantem noſtram quiſquam audivimus, 
Ita profecto ſine dolore peperit. 


Your Wife is brought to bed with eaſe, ſince none 
Hath heard ſo much as Groan or Sigh come from her. 


Another Token of Divine Favour was thought to be conferred 
when they brought forth Twins, which happening to Altmena, was 
urged as another Proof of her Innocence (6); 


BR. Ego faciam, tit idem ut aliter prædicet, | 
Amphitruo, piam & pudicam eſſe tuam uxorem ut ſcias ; 
De ea re ſigna atque argumenta paucis verbis — en 
Omnium primum, Alcumena geminos peperit filos. , dicerej 
AM. Ain' tuss geminos? BN. Geminos. AM. Dit me ſervent ! BR. Sine mie 
Ut ſcias tibi, tuæque uxori Deos eſſe omnes propitios. : 


BR. Tl wipe away Aſperfions, and declare 
By a ſure Token, Sir, my Lady's chaſte; 
You'll not then falſly in the leaſt ſuſpe& 
That ſhe hath injur'd or defil'd your Bed: REF 28 
Sir,ſhe hath brought forth Twins, AM. Twins ſay you? BR. Yes; 


— 3 | — 
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AM. Bleſs me! BR, T1 this proteſt, to ſhew that you 
And my good Miſtreſs are the Care of Heav'n. 


FJ. 4. 


They had likewiſe other Means to procure an eafy Deliver, 
one of which was, to hold in their Hands Palm Branches, Tokens 
of Joy and Conqueſt, and uſed as Emblems of Perſons raiſed from 

reat Afflictions to Proſperity, it being obſerved of that Tree, that 
the hanging of heavy Weights upon it is a Means to cauſe it to 
branch out to a greater Height, Latona, when brought to bed with 
Apollo, made uſe of this Expedient to eaſe her Pain; whence The. 
ognis thus beſpeaks that God (a); 


Es Jed Thus mirviie Als, 
Þoin1z& paduwys xepoiv iganauune 


When handling Palm Latona brought you forth. 


Homer likewiſe mentions Latona's travelling near a Palm- tree (6); 


Kates, wdxare* & Anſel, ime} Tixes dyaAad MH 
e Are, dyax]e Y Age, lox tem 

Tlw , e Opluyiy, + 5 xeavei wi Gin, 

Kex al meds waxgy ve Y Ku ox vor 

 Aſgcolero poirix@,, un" Iroroio pet dess. 


What Tides of Bliſs do ſport about thy Throne; 
What Joys do 1n eternal Circles run, 
Latona, who haſt ſuch a Daughter, ſuch a Son ? 
Diana, Queen of Woods, ſhe there bears Sway, 
Apollo's Reign great Empires do obey ; _ 
Her Birth Ortygia boaſts, the God was born 
2 a 2 Delos » adorn ; "IP 
nopies nigh, peep'd up with ſwelling Tide, | 
And in 1 3 did * F. 4. 


It is obſervable that the ancient Athenians uſed none but Men- 
Midwives, it being forbidden by one of their Laws that Women or 

laves ſhould have any Concern in the Study or Practice of Phy- 
fick. This proviz very fatal to many Women, whoſe Modeſty ſuf- 
fered them not to entruſt themſelves in the Hands of Men, one Ag- 
nodice diſguiſed herſelf in Man's Clothes, and ſtudied Phyſick un- 
der a certain Profeſſor called Herophilus, where + pa attained to 
a competent Skill in that Art, ſhe revealed herſelf to her own Sex, 
who agreed with one Conſent to employ none beſide her. Hereupon 
the reſt of the Phyſicians, enraged at their want of Buſineſs, in. 
dicted her before the Court of Arecpagus, as one that corrupted 
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(4) Gnom. v. 35. 6) Hymn, in Apollin. v. 14 


Mens 
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Mens Wives. To obviate this Accuſation ſhe diſcovered what Sex 
ſhe was of; upon this the Phyſicians proſecuted her with great 
Eagerneſs, as violating the Laws, and encroaching upon the Mens 
Prerogative; when, to prevent her Ruip, the principal Matrons of 
the City came into Court, and addreſſed themſelves to the Judges, 
telling them, © That they were not Husbands, but Enemies, who 
« were going to condemn the Perſon to whom they ow'd their 
« Lives.” Upon this the Athenians repealed the old Law, and 
ermitted free Women to undertake this Employment (a). 

No ſooner was the Child . into the World but they waſh - 
ed it with Water; whence Call;machus, ſpeaking of Fupiter's Na- 
tivity, has theſe Words (6b); | 


Erde e zd Hirne perydnar dTt3ixa]o xiATEY, 
Aulixa Jig ile poor &., & xe vote 
Avudle xvlat%oa/]o, Tity ff $13 xeora Aoow 


As ſoon as you was born, and ſaw the Light, 
Your Mother's grateful Burthen and Delight, 
She ſought for ſome clear Brook to purify 
'The Body of ſo dear a Progeny. 


Lycophron alſo deſigning to expreſs the Murder of C;/la and her Son 
Munitus, which was effected as ſoon as the Child was born, ſays 
they died before che Boy was waſhed or ſuckled (c); 


Ir” 4Apo. TeATs, % 3 Abe. 
Tis Aa eg vuups 145 15/41 ver 
Exiuro xixXw]), ve Maovcanx 220: 
Tlely é dN ya xvInoges Nigg. 


A ſtol'n Embrace ſent Cilla to the Fates 
With her Munitus, the young Baſtard-Brat, 
Who both were kill'd nigh unto I/ s Tomb, 
Her Grandfather, before the Child had been 
Cleans'd from the Iſſue of the ſpurious Birth, 


The Lacedemoniang bathed their new-born Infants, not in Water, as 
was the Cuſtom of all other Countries (ſaith Plutarch in his Life of 
Lycurgus) but Wine, to prove the Temper and Complexion of their 
Bodies; for they had a Conceit that weakly Children would fall 
into Convulſions, or immediately faint upon their being thus bath. 
ed; on the contrary, thoſe who were of a ſtrong and vigorous Con- 
ſtitution, would acquire a greater degree of Pirmne ſs by it, and get 
a Temper in proportion like Steel in the quenching. 

The next Action obſervable is cutting the Child's Navel, which 
was done by the Nurſes, and called gugeAaiſouie (d), whence aroſe 
b — — — — 
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(a) Hyginus Fab. cclxxiv, (b) Hymno in Fovem v. 14. (e] Caſ- 
fardre v. 319. ubi conſulendus Merſti Commentarjus, (d) Stig 
in Wa yore * / ra 
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the proverbial Saying, 5 ab Cs 1 IFusTuNNN, Le thy Navel 1 
not cut; which is as much as if we 77 you are an Infant, and 
ſcarce ſeparated from your Mother. There was a Place in Crete 
called Omphalium, from $ugaa3s, a Navel, becauſe Jupiters Na- 
yel-ſtring was cut there, whence Callimachus ſpeaks to him thus (a), 


Tel dt Tor , Seiuor, on 1. 5 kydey Su 
Ougaaoy Hb reſſa mid xaxtear Kid ores. 


Then the Nurſe wrapped the Child in Swadling-bands, leſt its 
Limbs, being then tender and flexible, ſhould happen to be diſton- 
ed; only the Spartan Nurſes were ſo careful and experienced, that 
without uſing Swadling-bands their Children were ſtreight and 
well proportioned. 'Fheir Management of Children differed like- 
wiſe from all the reſt of the Greclans in ſeveral other Inſtances, for 
cc they uſed them to any ſort of Meat, and ſometimes to bear the 
«© want of it, not to be afraid in the dark, or to be alone, nor to 
ce be froward, peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally in other 
£ Countries, thro' the 1mpertinent Care and Fondneſs of thoſe who 
cc look to them. Upon this account Spartan Nurſes were frequent- 
ce ly hired by People of other Countries; and it is reported that 
Cc he who ſuckled Akibiades was a Spartan (b).“ | 

To return, new-born Infants were at Athens commonly wrapped 
in a Cloth, wherein was repreſented the Gorgon's Head, becauſe 
that was deſcribed in the Shield of Minerva, the Protectreſs of that 
City, whereby, it may be, Infants were committed to the Goddeſs's 
Care. Another End of it might be, to put them in mind, when 
arrived at Mens Eſtate, that they were to imitate ſuch noble and 

zerous Examples as were there repreſented ; or to be an happy 
Omen of their future Valour ; for which Reaſons it was likewiſe 
cuſtomary to lay them upon Bucklers ; thus Hercules and his Brother 
Iphiclus were placed by Akmena (); e | 


Heaxaia Sexdulwg tivle x & MideTiS 
Aaxulwa, x, vux]i veoTsew Leun, | 
Apugpo]egos ALTadt, > ELTANTAI dAax]0r, 
XeaAeity x ẽ,ũꝗ r dnia, * Dees 
Augileyar x Gmaev aniouundias he? 


Alcides ten Months old, a vig'rous Child, 
Alcmena fed, and laid him on à Shield, 

(The Shield from Pterelus Fay wag won, 

A great, auſpicious Cradle for his Son) 

With younger Iphiclus of Human Race, 

No part of him was drawn from Fove's Embrace. 
=Y f | 5 | ! | 22 Mr. Creech. 
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(a) Hymno in Fovem, v. 44. (5) Plutarchus Lycurgo, (e) Ther: 
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The Lacedemonians religiouſly obſerved this Ceremony, whence 
Nonnus (a); d 


- Aaxavid\s ol Yuudixes 
Tits wdiveory i ruxANo B,ẽ, 


On a round Buckler the Laconian Dames 
Lay down their Burthen of Child-birth == 


In other Places they placed their Infants in a n ſome 
reſemblanee to whatever ſort of Life they deſigned them for. No- 
thing was more common than to put them in Vans, or Convenien- 
cies to winnow Corn, in Greek Alxya, which were deſigned as 
Omens of their future Riches and Atfluence (). This was not al- 
ways a real Van, but commonly an Inſtrument N the Figure 
of it, compoſed of Gold, or other Materials. Thus Callimachus tells 
us Nemeſis placed young Fupiter in a golden Van (c); 


— = zi Ay 
Alxv i Nevoico. 


In 3 Gold Van Nemeſis laid you to ſleep, 


One 1 more is to be obſerved concerning the Athenians before 
we diſmiſs this Head, viz. that it was a common Practice among 
them, eſpecially in Families of Quality, to place their Infants on 
Dragons of Gold; which Cuſtom was inſtituted by Minerva, in me- 
mory of Erichthonius, one of their Kings, who had Feet like thoſe 
of Serpents, and being expoſed to the wide World when an Infant, 
was committed by that Goddeſs to the Cuſtody of two vigilant Dra- 
2 Euripides has largely accounted for this Ceremony, when hg 
peaks of Ceruſa's Son, whom ſhe bore to Apollo (d); 


— Ns Y e xe, 

Tex e bete Fad", anluryns BRI 
Eis Tawny dies, Lig nurn Fea, 
Keeuon' xdxlivnory os Fearewuey = 
Kolans & di /- due x KUXAG, 
Tlegyovoy vouoy Tut wed, Ts Ts YnNY%35 
Ferry voris' xeww WW n Aids xben 

beef apgidtace gvaaxas ii G, 
A, ene, vag rose AN. 
aids gt d Epry Ne, ne 
NH Tis N opiocy & XgvoungTog 
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(a) Dionyſiacis lib. xli. (5) Etymolog ici Auctor. Callimachi Scholia- 
ſus in yerſum ſequentem. (e) Hymne in Fovem, (4) Ian. V. 15. 
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The Time ſhe reckon'd being out, a Boy ; 
She was deliver'd of, the which ſhe expos'd 

In the ſame cloſe, convenient Receſs, 

Where the brisk God her Maiden-fruits had cropt ; 
In a round Box ſhe there the Infant left | 
To periſh, as the ancient Cuſtom was, 
Experienc'd by old Erichthonius. ' 

Since him, Minerua to Aglatirus gave, 

That the might with her Siſters bring him up, 
Two Dragons being Guards; the Cuſtom hence 

Is by Erechtheus's Daughters thus obſerv'd, 

To nurſe up carefully and Children tend 
Entwin'd within' the Folds of golden Serpents. . 4 


The Poet has likewiſe given us the ſame Account of this Cuſtom 
towards the latter End of this Tragedy (a) | 

On the fifth Day after the Birth, the Midwives i pu- 
rified themſelves by waſhing their Hands, ran round the Fire- 
Hearth with the Infant in their Arms, thereby, as it were, enter- 
ing it into the Family, and putting it under the Protection of the 
Houſhold Gods, to whom the Hearth ſerved inſtead of an Altar; 
hence the Day was called Aggurdpioy dung, or (which was the 
more uſual Name) And,; it was celebrated as a Feſtival, 
with great Expreſſions of Joy; they received Gifts from thei 
— 4 If the Child was a Male, their Doors were deck'd with 
an Olive Garland; if a Female, with Wooll, in token of the 
Workwomen were to be employed about. The Cheer conſiſted of 
divers ſorts of things, amo ch xeguCy, Colewort, was always 
one, which the Athenian Midwives uſed to adminiſter to Women 
in Child-bed, as conducing to create Milk, The whole Ceremony 
Is deſcribed in the following Verſes of Ephippus, cited by Atheneus 
(b), moſt of which, ſome Varieties in the reading excepted, thy 
lame Author cites in another place out of Eubulus (c); . 
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But what's the reaſon that no Crown is plac'd 
Before the Doots, nor 2 Victim ſlain, 
Whoſe frying Fat delig ts the ſmelling Senſe, 
When th' joyful Amphidromia are kept, | 
In which is toaſted Cherſoneſian Cheeſe, 

And Colewort ty'd in Bundles ſeeth'd in Oil, 
And Linnets, Doves, Thruſhes, and Cuttle-fiſh, 
And Calamary dreſs'd, and eat in common, 
And Polypus's Claws with Care procur'd 

To drink em down amidſt their leſs-mix'd Cups. 


The ſeventh Day was likewiſe honour'd with Feſtival Solemni, 
ties, that being the time the Child was commonly nam'd ; to, cele- 
brate this Day was called 8&Poud/z3X. The reaſon why the Child's 
Name was impoſed on this Day, was, 374 emisdbov Ty 0&]neig, be- 
cauſe by this time they began to conceive Hopes that it would live; 
for weakly Infants, 74 TA«s@ drags) me} Tis $6dopuns, com- 
monly die before the ſeventh, as we are informed by Ariſtotle in 
Harpocration (a). | 

Some kept the eighth Day after the Infant's Birth, calling chat 
the vu - Hes, natalis, Birth-day, becauſe ſolemnized in 
memory of the Child's Nativity. 'The ſame Day was kept every 
Year after during the Child's Life. The ſame Day was alſo obſer- 
ved by the Fes for their Circumciſion, as hath been remarked by 
the ancient Interpreter upon the following Paſlage of Terence (H); 


autem Geta 
Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit : 
Perro alio autem, ubi erit puer natalis dies. 


Others nam'd their Children upon the tenth Day aſter their 
Birth, on which alſo they invited their Friends to an Entertain- 
* and offered Sacrifices to thę Gods. Euripides mentions this 
r dS: SR 1 8 


Tis 0s Hiν˖ & deNνννν vννẽ/ y bαỹẽĩun 5 
What Mother on the tenth Day nam'd you? 
The ſame is alſo mentioned by Ariſtophanes (d ); 


| Que & Sixdrhy Taurus £y 08, 
Kat Tivo” gary Tad ig vw Nil. 


On the tenth Day I offer'd Sacrifice, 
Ang, as a Child's, her Name 1mpos'd. 


_ 


1 4 — * * 1 _ 


(a) Vide ic gende (b) Phormion. Abt. I. Scen. I. (c) Aga 
fragment, v. 14. (d) Avibus p. 564+ Edit, An felndam. 8 
8 4764 iS, "$f he. Wr 8 * 8 ae 
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Some will have the tenth to be the ſame with Aude, but 
(however ſome Perſons might join the two Solemnities) they were 
commonly diſtin ; to celebrate this Day was called PzxdTlw de. 
Sexdrhy v yay, Ad Rida (a), , 

It may be obſerved, that when the Child received its Name 
whether upon the tenth, or any other Day, a conſiderable Number 
of Friends were preſent. This Cuftom was not only obſerved by 
the Grecians, but at Rome, and in moſt other Parts of the World 
the chief End whereof ſeems to have been to 13 Controverſics 
that might afterwards ariſe, when the Child came into Buſineſ,, 
and was under feyeral Civil Relations, if his Name was not cer- 
tainly known. | 3 

The Child's Father uſually impoſed the Name. There was a 
Law at Athens whereby Fathers were authorized to give Names tg 
their Chaldren, and to alter them as often as they vlenſed (6). In 
impoſing Names they obſerved no conſtant Rule, yet it was com- 
mon to chuſe ſome of their moſt eminent Anceſtors, whoſe Neme 
they deſired ſhould be continued to Poſterity, as an Honour ts them. 
ſelves and their Family, and a perpetual Remembrance to ſur up 
their Children to the Imitation of great Examples. 'Thus we find 
the Names of Pyryhus, Philip, Ptolemy, &c. preſerved in ſeveral of 
their Succeſſors. Ulpian ſpeaks of Proxenus deſcended from one Har- 
moins, and the Father of another (c). Plutarch ſays Thucydides 
was the Son of Olorus, who derived his Name from one of his An- 
ceſtors (d). Ariſlophanes makes Callias both the Father and Soy 
of Hipponicus (e). 


ITTox © KaAis, xdE Ire KANAL. 


Laſtly (to trouble you with no more Inſtances) we are aſſured by 
Exſt:ihirs that this was a Cuſtom of very great Antiquity (F). The 
fame ſeems to have been frequent in moſt other Natiqns. Few of 
the Roman Families but what afford continual Inſtances of this na- 
ture. Hannibal the Carthaginian bore his Grandfather's Name ; 
And we find Zachary's Friends in St. Luke's Goſpel ſtrangely fur- 

rized when his Son the Baptiſt wes called Fohn, becauſe none of 

is Relations were known by that Name. 
The Actions of Parents were frequently perpetuated by the Names 
of their Children, as Euſtathius obſerves (g). So Cleopatra, or ra- 
ther Mariſſa (for Euſtalhius and the old Scholiaft are of difterent 
Opinions herein) was called Halcyone, becauſe when ſhe was ra- 
viſhed by Afollo, her Mother was no leſs afflicted than the Hal-y04 
is wont to be for the Loſs of her Young ). | | 


— 


. = — 
9 


(a) De his diebus videndi Pollux lib. I. cap. I. Ariſtoteles Hill. 
Animal. lib. VII. cap. XII. Heſychivs, Suidas, Harpocratian, Etym 
logici Autor, Pbavorinus in vv. (5) Demoſthenes Orat. adv. Bœotum 
D ö . (c) Schol. in Demoſthenis Orat. de male obita lega- 
tione. (d) Cimone. (e) Avibus. (f) lliad. i. p. 441, Edit. Bei, 
G Iliad. i. p. 513. (b) Had. j. 55 ½ũ TW 
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Tl 5 W i uiydegior rue Y morvia wing 
ANxx Ui xaxitokov ETWvujuor, Ae < f ENI 
MnTne, Aaxvir@- moaunrer iO oiror xv, 


KaaZ', 378 wiv ixaigy@ dvigracs boil ATianuy. 


Halcyone the Maid her Parents call'd, 
*Cauſe, Halcyon like, her Mother much bewail'd 
Her wretched Fate, when by Apollo raviſh'd. 


Hefor's Son Scamandrius was named by the Trojans, Aſtyanax, be- 
cauſe his Father was 9% det dat, the Defender of the City 
Troy ; for the original Signification ot Avas is no more than a Sa- 
viour or Defender, whence the Gods are commonly called @yaxJes- 


The Story is in Homer (a); 


nnn ant a ee I 1 


« Aua d dugirorO ey auth 

Haid“ em xoaTov e d ranbegera, vierten all ros, 
Ex]oetSlw ayarnnv, dN % drier AAA, 

Toy f Ex]og xanitoxs ExaudvPev, ardę of dA 
Ac udraxr, o 38 ige Inoy Exlog. 


The Royal Babe upon her Breaſt was laid, 
Who, like the Morning Star, his Beams diſplay'd ; 
Scamandrius was his Name, which Hector gave 
From that fair Flood which Lion's Wall did lave ; 
But him Aſtyanax the Trojans call, 
From his great Father, who defends the Wall. 


Mr. Dryden, 


Ulyſſes was call'd Ofuad's, Sit 28 d + Au, from the 
Anger of his Grandfather Autolycus, as Homer reports, when he in- 
troduces Autolycus thus ſpeaking to Ulyſſes's Parents (5); 


TauCeds buds, Juydrne T6, ids & Bop” 37) x80 d 
TloaAciow 58 EY idvaduluO@ md" indo 
Avdegow id yu,j˖z r dv Siva TeNvCoTHecgry 

To OJuads avou' tow Sram ur. 
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Son, 'tis my Pleaſure that my Grand-child be 
(And, Daughter, you obſerve too what I ſay) 
Ulyſes call'd, tis that I'd have his Name, 
Becauſe when much enrag'd I hither came, 


Mens own Actions, Complexions, or Condition, frequently gave 
occaſion to their Names. Thus Oedipus was named Jie 73 old 
25 8 * whence Seneca introduces an Old Man thus ſpeaking ta 
him (c); | DIG lf 


+ * 


G Had. C 399. (Y On. Tx v. 406. (e) Ocdip. v. 812. 
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Forata ferro geſſeras veſtigia, 
Tumore nactus nomen ac vitio pedum. 


Your Feet were bor d with Iron, from which ſore 
And ſwelling Tumor you receiv'd your Name, 


Achilles's Son was firſt called TIvpp3s, from his ruddy Complexion, 
or the Colour of his Hair, afterwards Nee, from unden. 
king the · Management of the Trojan War when very young. To 
raention other Inſtances is needleſs, wherefore I ſhall conclude this 
Head with Plutarch's Words, wherein we have an Account of the 
Roman as well as the Grecian Method in impoſing Names (a). Hence 
« (i. e. from the taking of Corioli, the chief City of the Volſcians) 
« Caius Marcius had his third Name of Coriolanus, whence it i; 
« manifeſt that Caius was a perſonal proper Name; that the ſe- 
cc cond, or Sirname of Marcius, was a Name in common to his Fa- 
cc mily; and that the third Roman Appellative was a peculiar Note 
ce of Diſtinction drawn afterwards, and impoſed for ſome particular 
cc Action, Fortune, Shape, Feature, or Virtue of him that bore it. 
« For thus alſo the Grecians in old Time were wont to fix an ad. 
« ditional Character on their Great Men for any famous Atchieve- 
cc ment, ſuch as Sali e, i. e. Saviour; and KeaaivinGr, renown'd 
« for Victory; or to expreſs ſomething remarkable in their Sha 
<« or Features, as $v@xay, Gorge-belly, and Tevrds, Eagle-nond; as 
ce likewiſe upon account of their Virtue and Kindneſs, as Eyspyi- 
« Tyg, a Benefactor, and S , /?, a Lover of his Brethren; 
& or from their unuſual Felicity and good Fortune, as EvSaiuer, 
« Happy, a Name given to the ſecond Prince of Battus's Family. 
« Several Kings had Names appropriated to them in Reproach and 
« Mockery, as Antigonus that of Awgay, i. e. one liberal only in 
« the future, ſince he was always promiſing, but never came to Per- 
ce formance ; and Ptolemy, who was ſtiled AduveOr, for the fond 
« Opinion he had of his own Wit and Pleaſantneſs. This latter 
c kind of Denomination by way of Raillery the Romans did very 
c much delight in; for one of the Metelli was ſirnamed by them 
« AtaSnudl6Gr, becauſe he had for a long time together walked 
<« about with his Head bound up, by * $a of an Ulcer in his 
« Forehead. There are ſome who even at this day derive Names 
cc from certain caſual Incidents at their Nativity; one, for Inſtance, 
cc who happens to be born when his Father is abroad in a foreign 
« Country, they term Proculus ; another born after his Father's 
« Deceaſe they ſtile poſthumus; and when Twins come into * 
« World, whereof one dies at the Birth, the Survivor 1s calle 
<« Vopiſcus. Nay, they uſe to denominate not only their Sylla's and 
Niger i. e. Men of a pimpled Viſage, or ſwarthy Complexion, 
< but their Cœci and Claudii, I. e. the Blind and Lame, from ſuch 
« Corporal Blemiſhes and Defe&s, thus wiſely er their 
« People not to reckon the Loſs of Sight, or any other Bodily Miſ- 
de fortune, as a Matter of Ignominy and Diſgrace, but that they 


f r b 773 
(a) Marcio Coriolano. | | ; OR L ſhould 
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« ſhould anſwer to ſuch Names without Shame or Confuſion, no 
« otherwiſe than to the moſt familiar Compellations.“ 

Sometimes they took a mofe compendious way to diſpoſe of their 
Children, either killing them outright, or expoſing them in ſome 
deſart place, or elſewhere, to the Mercy of Fortune. To do the 
latter of theſe they termed &i, or ved ; nor was it ac- 
counted a criminal or blame-worthy Action, but permitted by ſome 
Lawgivers, and expreſly encouraged and commanded by others, 
The Lacedemonians are remarkable for their Behaviour in this 
Matter, for they allowed not Fathers to nouriſh their Children 
when inclined to do it, but obliged them to carry all their new- 
born Infants to certain Tryers, who were ſome of the graveſt Men 
in their own Tribe, and kept their Court at a Place called Ain, 
where they carefully viewed ſuch as were brought to them; if 
they found them luſty and well-favour'd, they gave Order for their 
Education, and allotted a certain Proportien of Land for their 
Maintenance ; but if weakly or deformed, they ordered them to be 
caſt into a deep Cavern in the Earth near the Mountain Taygetus, 
as thinking it neither for the Good of the Children themſelves, nor 
for the Publick Intereſt, that they ſhould be brought up, fince Na- 
ture had both denied them the Means of os 10g in their own 
Particular, and of being ſerviceable to the Publick, by not enduing 
them with a ſufhcient Meaſure of Health and Strength. On this 
Account it was that new-born Infants were bathed in Wine (a), as 
has been already obſerved. The place into which the Lacedæmo- 
nians caſt their Infants was called Ai), whence Wide is 
uſually taken for expoling with a deſign to deſtroy ; whereas i- 
9% commonly bears a milder Senſe, for many Perſons expoſed 
their Children, when they were not willing they ſhould periſh, 
only becauſe they were unable to maintain them ; Daughters eſpe- 
cially were thus treated, as requiring more Charges to educate and 
ſettle them in the World than Sons; whence the Saying cited out 
of Poſidippus, | 

Tidy Teipd Tis xd ung Tis du TUYN, 
Ouydliea 5 xlivnus: xdv 1 axle. 


A Man tho' poor will not expoſe his Son, 
But if he's rich will ſcarce preſerve his Daughter. 


The Thebans diſlik'd this barbarovs Cuſtom, having a Law where- 
by the Practice of it was made capital; ſuch as were not of Ability 
to prone for their Children, were ordered to carry them as ſoon 
as born to the Magiſtrates, who were obliged to take care for their 
Maintenance, and when they were grown up, ufed them as Slaves, 
akin their Service as a Rand for the Charges and Trouble 
they had been put to (b). 5 

Children were uſually expoſed in their Swadling clothes, and 
laid in a Vellel ; thus Ion was expoſed by Creuſa (c); | 


Ate the, 


(a) Plutarchus Lycurgo, (b) A lian, Var, Hiſt, lib, II. cap. VII. 
| — AThtyx 


ei 5 


(c) Euripides Ione v. 16. 
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| Amiveyxs Beer 
Els ran dv[egv, d mw nivdan de 
Keio, xdxlivnow ws da] 


Kolang & d wlesxw R 


The Infant firſt ſhe in a Veſſel put, 
Then in that Den, where with the God before 
Herſelf had lain, ſhe it expos'd to die. 


Ari ſtophanes calls it dc ẽð“t; ſpeaking of Oedipus (a); 


— AuTy Yσοοοανο | 
Xe 1G. Se  F5reaxe. 


"Tis ſometimes termed xùręæ, whence xyulett e is the fame wit! 
Zuid, and yolaouds with Ex Gees (). 


The Parents frequently tied Jewels and Rings to the Children 
they expoſed, or any other thing, whereby they might afterwards 
diſcover them, if Providence took care for their Safety. Another 
Deſign in thus adorning theſe Infants was, either to encourage ſuch 
as found them to nouriſh and educate them if alive, or to give them 
Human Bur1al if dead. The laſt of theſe Reaſons is aſſigned by 
Euripides, ſpeaking of Crewſa (c); 


— Hy dx reed yaid bs 
Texro cg Are, ws Jars ua, 


Her coſtly Robe ſhe o'er the Infant caſt, 
And left 1t to expire. 


Terence introduces Soſtrata aſſigning another Reaſon for this Pri- 
ice, when ſhe relates how ſhe had cauſed her Daughter to be 
expoſed, to ſive her from her Husband Chremes, who had ftraitly 
commanded that ſhe ſhould be put to death (4); 


Ut ſcultæ & miſere omnes ſumus 

Religicſe ; cum exponendam do illi, de digito annulum 
Detraho, & eum dico ut una cum puella exponeret, 

Si moreret ur, ne expers partis eſſet de noſtris bonis. 


We are all tender ſuperſtitious Fools: 

So when I firſt deliver'd up my Child 

To be expos'd; 1 ſtrait pull'd off my Ring; 

And bad the Man to leave it with the Girl; 

So had ſhe there deceas'd, ſhe ſtill had kept 
Some Pledge that would denote my former Love. 


NEE 


— — 


(a) Ranis. (ö Hrſyclinss (c) Loe. cit. v. 26. (4) Heauton. 
„ ee LS 
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Before the Concluſion of this Chapter, it will be neceſſary to add 
ſomething concerning the Purification of Women coming out of 
Childbed, for during their lying there they were looked on as pol- 
luted; whence the Athenians enacted a Law that no Woman ſhould 
bring forth in Delos, an Iſland conſecrated to Apollo, becauſe the 
Gods were believed to have an Averſion to all ſorts of Pollutien. 
Iphigenia in Euripides tells us, that no Perſon who was guilty of 
Murder, or had touch'd a Women in Childbed, or a dead Corpſe, 
could be admitted to Diana's Altar (a); 


Bes 7 UW Tis d In.) ebe, 
H % Aoyeids, N vexgs JI yeeolr, 
Boh 4TH yi, WUTREFV ws nyvwhne 


They who by theſe Pollutions are defil'd, 

By Murder, Childbed, or but touch'd the Dead, 
Let them, as Things unhallow'd, be deny'd 

T' approach Diana's Altar, - 


When the fortieth Day came, the Danger of Childbirth being 
then over, they kept a Feſtival, called from the Number of the Day 
Tex4e4%056g 3 at this time the Woman, having been before puri- 
fied by waſhing, enter'd into ſome of the Temples, moſt commonly 
Diana's, which from her Labour till that time ſhe was not allowed 
to do (b); here ſhe returned Thanks for her ſafe Delivery, and 
offered Sacrifices. It was likewiſe the Cuſtom to preſent her Gar- 
ments to Diana, who acquir'd hence the Sirname of X/Jovn (c); and 
Women after their firſt Child did farther offer their Zone to the 
ſame Goddeſs, who was on that account called Avec, and had 
1 Temple at Athens dedicated to her under that Title (a). 


ee IS — 


—_ 


CHAP IV; 


Of their different ſorts of Children, Wills, Inheritances ; 
the Duties of Children to their Parents, &C. 


HE Scholiaſt on Homer makes four different ſorts of Children. 
1 1. Of ese, or 1 j,, Children born in lawful Mar- 

riage. 2. Ol ot, thoſe born ot Concubines, or Harlots. 3, Or 
cbrtot, whoſe Fathers were not known, wherein they were di- 
liingurſhed from the former. 4. Oi megdeviar, ſuch as were born 
of Women, who, tho' vitiated before Marriage, were {till taken 


FO 


— 
_ 
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( [:1ipen, Taur. v. 280. (b) Cenſorinus de Natal. Cap. XI. 
Y C4/11:7:hi Scholiaſtes Hymn. I. (d) Apollonii Scholiaftes, p 
| or 
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for Virgins. This and other Diviſions of Children I ſhall paſs by, 
only taking notice of three ſorts. 

1. Trio mor, lawfully begotten. 8 

2. Nö Hot, born of Harlots, which. Word in a large Senſe may 
comprehend the three latter forts of Children before mentioned. 

3. Of]o?, adopted. Mo CE ne 
It will be, neceſſary to add ſomething more concerning every one 
of theſe. Firſt, thoſe were reputed lawfully begotten who were 
bepotten in lawful Marriage, which was meaſured by different 
Rules, as the Affairs of every State required. In ſome places who. 
ever had a Citizen for his Father, tho' his Mother was a Foreign. 
er; in others, thoſe ally who were born of free Women, when 
their Fathers were Foreigners, paſſed for legitimate, and inheri. 
ted the Freedom of the City they were born 1n, and all Privileges 
conſequent thereto. Moſt Commonwealths at their firſt Conſtitution, 
and after great. Lofles of Inhabitants by War, Plagues, or other 
ways, ſeem to have taken this Courſe to repleniſh and ſtrengthen 
their Country with People; but when that Exigence ceaſed, and 
it became neceſſary to reſtrain the too great Increaſe of free Citi- 
zens, they commonly enacted that none ſhould be eſteemed legiti- 
mate but ſuch as were deſcended from Parents both Citizens (4), 
which Order was diſpenſed with or abrogated as oft as freſh Occa- 
fions required. This may be obſerved at Athens in Pericles's Time; 
for when Pericles was in a 1 Condition, and had Sons 
lawfully begotten, he propoſed that Solon's old Law ſhould be revi- 
ved, whereby 'twas ordered that they only ſhould be reputed true 
Citizens of Athens whoſe Parents were both, Athenians, whereupon 
almoſt 5000 Joſt their Freedom, and were ſold for Slaves. But Pe- 
ricles himſelf afterwards having loſt all his legitimate Sons, ſo far 
prevailed with the Athenians, that they cancell'd the Law, and 
yielded that he might enroll his natural Son in the Regiſter of his 
own Ward by his Paternal Name, which was a thing the Nö.. 
natural Children, were uncapable of, as having nothing to do with 
the Name, Family (6), or Eſtate of their Father, as neither were 
they allowed to intermeddle in Sacred or Civil Affairs. For fear 
any Perſon ſhould inſinuate ſuch Children into the City-Regilter, 
wherein all the Citizens Names were kept, they made ſevere Scru- 
tinies 1n every way which was termed qu nee (c), where- 
by all Purfons not duly qualified were ejected from the City. There 
was alſo a Court of Jultice in the Cynoſarges, a Place in the Sub- 
urbs of Atlent, where Examination was made concerning ſuch Per- 
ſons. Nor were ſuch as had only one Parent an Athenian, tho al- 
lowed the Freedom of Athens, reputed equal to ſuch as were Athe- 
rians of the whole Blood; for we find in Plutarch (d), that when 
theſe performed their Exerciſes at the Schools within the City, 
rote of the half Blood, with the Foreigners, were only allowed to 
exerciſe at Cyneſirges, where was a Gymnaſium dedicated to Hercules 


. 


— 


(a) Ariſtoteles Polit ic. lib, III. cap. V. (b) Ariftophanis Schdliaftes 
A ibus. (c) Harfocration, (d) Themifoect n Flo 
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who himſelf was illegitimate, as not being deſcended from two im- 
mortal Gods, but having a mortal Woman for his Mother. Themi- 


ſtocles, my Author tells us, offended at his Reproach, perſuaded di- 


vers of the young Noblemen to accompany him to anoint and exer- 
ciſe themſelves at Cynoſarges, whereby he ſeemed (faith he) with 
ſome Ingenuity to take away the Diſtinction between the truly No- 
ble arid the Stranger, and between thoſe of the whole and thoſe of 
the half Blood of Athens. But of this Practice I have treated more 
largely in one of the precedent Books (a). ; 

There was never any Time that I know of (whatever ſome may 
pretend to the contrary) when Illegitimacy was not reputed à Diſ- 
grace, unleſs in thoſe Ages wherein Men lived without Laws and 
Government, allowing promiſcuous Mixtures, and all other ſorts of 
Uncleanneſs. Euſtathius will have Concubines and their Sons to 
have been as honourable as their Wives and Sons begotten in law- 
ful Matriage about the time of the Trojan War (b); but the whole 
Courſe of Antiquity ſeems to be clearly againſt him, for I do not 
find one ſingle Inſtance in any ancient Author which can countenance 
this Opinion. Tis poſſible indeed that Concubines might ſometimes 
have greater Reſpe& than lawful Wives, Baſtards than legitimate 
Children, but that was owing to the partial Aﬀe&ions of Husbands, 
which Women by their ſuperior Beauty and Arts of Inſinuation 
might gain, but can by no means be attributed to the Practice of 
thoſe Times The chief reaſon Euſtathius alledges is, that Aga- 
memnon calls Teucer Nö , when encouraging him to fight, at 
which time it would have been very improper to have given him 
opprobrious Language. The Hero's Words run thus (b): 
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Teucer, you much lov'd Grecian Chief, advance, 
If you'd your Sire's or Country's Fame enhance; 
Without delay let ſome Exploit be done 
Worthy your Country, worthy Telamon, .. 
Who in your Nonage ſhew'd his gen'rous Care; 
For tho' of ſpurious Birth, he held you dear; 3 
At his own Table brought you up, H. H. 
In which Words Agamemnon excites Teucer, the natural Son of Te- 
lamon, to behave himſelf with Courage, by two Reaſons ; firft, that 
o doing he would be inſtrumental in delivering the Grecians from 
their Enemies, who daily got Ground of them; the other, that 
ſuch an Action would be a Credit to his Father, whoſe Honour he 


(4) Lib. I. cap, ix:  (b) Wiad: & P. 399. Edit. Baſil: () lad; 
L. v. 281. FE 7 8 ; 
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ought to have a more tender Concern for, ſince he had receives 
ſuch extraordinary Benefits from him, as nanny notwithſtanding 
his Illegitimacy, been carefully educated, and that not in any re- 
mote Place, where he might have been A but under Tela- 
mon's own Eye, and in his own Houſe. This is ſo far from eſta. 
bliſhing an Equality between legitimate Children and Baſtards, 
that it evidently ſhews the contrary, the Particle t after Ni H 
plainly implying that ſuch Care of Baſtards was ſomething more 
than common in thoſe Days. Nor can the Poet be blam'd for ma- 
king Agamemmon call him by ſuch a Name, fince the thing was no 
Secret, but known to all the Grecians, and which, no doubt, ay. 
E every day from Teucer s ſubmiſſive Behaviour to Ajax, his 

alf Brother, and the lawful Son of Telamon. As a Confirmation 
of what I have ſaid, I ſhall add the Words of Agamemnon in So- 
Pbocles, ſpoken likewiſe to Teucer, whence it will appear what dif. 
ference there was between the Sons of lawful Wives and thoſe of 
Concubines, and in particular concerning Teucer, how great a Dif. 
grace it was to him to be the Son of a Captive and Concubine, the 

1s Mother was of the Race of Kings (a) ; 
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J am inform'd that with opprobrious Speech 
You, Vaſlal, you born of a Slave of War, 

Have dar'd beſpatter Agamemnon's Fame, 

And yet thy heinous Crime is unreveng'd : 
How hadſt thou ſwell d if come of nobler Birth, 
Who arrogantly now defend'ſt the Cauſe 

Of one that is no more; a Lifeleſs Corpſe; 
Dare ſt to deny our dread Authority, 

Whilſt Ajax truly muſt be own'd a Chief : 
Gods! do fuch Words become a ſervile Mouth? 


H. H. 
Some will have only the natural Children of Kings and Perſons of 
Quality to have been equal to thoſe who were Jawfully begotten. 
It may be true that ſuch Children were above the legitimate ones 


of private ones, but that they were of the ſame n with the 
legitimate Children of Princes, does not appear; nay, the contrary 
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(a) Ajace v. 1250. 15 
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is manifeſt from the fore-mentioned Example of Texcer, both whoſe 
Parents were Princes. 'The ſame might be proved by other Inſtan- 
ces, whereof I ſhall only mention one; tis that of Ien, who had 
Apollo for his Father, and Creuſa, the Wife of an Athenian King, for 
his Mother, and yet is introduced by Euripides complaining of his 
hard Fortune in being illegitimare (a); 
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"Tis rumour'd that the famous Athens Sons 

Were there produc' d, and there have ever Jiv'd ; 

Then where ſhall wretched I intrude myſelf, 

Who am on two Accounts moſt deſperate, 

A Baſtard Son, and of a Stranger too? 

And to compleat my moſt opprobrious Fate 

Am moſt infirm; on theſe Accounts ſhall I Y 

Be there deſpis'd, and made a publick Scotn: H. H. 


It may indeed be objected, that {as Servius obſerves) natural Chil- 
dren ſometimes ſucceeded in their Father's Kingdoms; but that 
only happened, as the ſame Anthor tells us, for want of legitimate 
Iſſue; nor was it always allowed in ſuch Caſes. In ſome Places 
the Baſtards of private Perſons likewiſe inherited the Eſtates of 
their Fathers, having ho lawful Children or Relations, as appears 
from an Athenian Law cited by Demoſthenes (b). But where t ere 
were Relations, Baſtards had no Share, as is plain from a Dialogue 
between Piſtheterus and Hercules in Ariſtophanes, where Hercules 
having been perſuaded by Neptune that he was Heir apparent to 
Jupiter, is undeceived by Piſbetærus, who tells him, that being 
legitimate he had no Right of Inheritante ; and to confirm what 
he ſaid, repeats Solon's Law concerning this Affair. 'The Paſlage 
is long, bur being pertinent to this place, and containing a true Ac- 
count of the Athenian Practice, muſt not be omitted (c); 
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(a) Jene v. 589; (0) Orat. in Macartatum: (c) Avibus, 655 
nge a fine: Z x. 65 
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PI. Alas! how ſtrangely he comes over you ? 

But hark you in your Ear; thus much I'll ſay, 
Your Uncle, tho' you know it not, would trick you; 
And truly, if the 'Tenour of the Laws 
Were now conſulted, you'd not have an Ace 
Of that Eſtate your Father leaves behind ; 
For you're a Baſtard, not Legitimate. 

HER. How's this you ſay? Am 1 a Baſtard then? 

PI. Fove of a Stranger by a ſtol'n Embrace 

Begot you; but why do you ſuſpe& it, 

Since 1f but any of 2 Sons were born 

Of lawful Birth, Pallas were not an Heireſs ? 
HER. What if he leave all to his Baſtard Son? 

PI. The Law won't ſuffer that; but Neptune firſt, 
Who now ſo much extols you, all will ſeize, 
Being his lawful Brother. But the Law 
Which Solon made I'll willingly recite : 

c Baſtards ſhall not be numbred in the Roll 

« Of Kindred, whilſt the lawful Children live, 

& And for defect of ſuch, the next a-kin 

&« Shall then enjoy the Goods of the Decezs'd. H. H, 


Where tho' Piſthetærus tells Hercules that the Law would not per- 
mit him to have ro9ge yeiuela, yet that mult be interpreted of 
an equal Portion of the Inheritance, which he could not have 
whilſt his Father had Relations, who were Heirs by Law; for 
even Baſtards were allowed ſome Share in their Father's Eſtate. 
Abrabam is ſaid to have given Portions to the Sons of his Concu- 
bines, reſerving the Inheritance for his legitimate Son 1ſaac (a); 
and the Athenian Lawgiver allowed them 500 Drachms, or 5 Attick 
Pounds, which were termed yo3ge, à Baſtard's Portion (b): This 
was afterwards raiſed to 1000 Drachms, or 10 Attick Pounds. In 
ſome places the Fortune of Baſtards depended on their Fathers 
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(a) Geneſ. cap. xxv. 6. () Ariſtophanis Scheliaſtes in locum citat. 
Suidas, v. Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, who had liberty to take them into their own Family, and 
make them equal Sharers with their legitimate Children, the 
Privilege of dividing the Eſtate only reſerved to the latter. An Ex- 
ample hereof we have in two Sons, one of which being begotten in 
lawful Marriage, the other of a Slave, the Diviſion of their com- 
mon Inheritance belonged to the former, who placed on one fide 
the whole Eſtate, on the other his half Brother's Mother, fo re- 
ducing him to a neceſſity of letting his Mother continue in Slavery, 
or 3 of his whole Portion (a). 

Thoſe who had no legitimate Sons, were obliged by the Athenian 
Laws to leave their Eſtates to their Daughters, who were confin'd 
to marry their neareſt Relations, otherwiſe to forfeit their Inheri- 
tance, as we find to have been practis'd like wiſe by the eus, ma- 
ny of whoſe Laws ſeem to have been tranſeribed by Solon: Theſe 
Vireins, whether ſole Heireſſes, or only Cheireſics, were called 
by Solon himſelf afteuxanetriNes, by others relle x ol, or (which is 
the moſt common Name of all) amixAnegr, and ſometimes, as Euſta- 
thius reports (b), dd: Theſe and their neareſt Relations were 
impowered to claim Marriage from one another, which if either 
party refuſed, the other preferred an Action, which was termed 
end e, which Word was applied to all forts of Law ſuits; 
whence Inheritances, about which they went to Law, were termed 
zaneorouiat emdiza; thoſe which they had a quiet Poſſeſſion of, 
arenidixazr. Others report, that whether there was any Diſpute 
or not, the neareſt Relation was obliged to claim his Wife with 
her Inheritance in the Archor's Court, if he was a Citizen; in the 
Polemarchus's, if only a Sojourner, and that this was termed d- 
xad e, and might be done any Month in the Year, except Scirro- 
phorion, the Magiſtrates being then buſy in making up and returning 
their Accounts (e). The fore-mentioned Law concerning the Mar- 
riages of Heireſſes, gave occaſion to one of Apoll doruss Comedies, 
entitled Eid να be, or Emnidinal 0:41, as Donatus reads, 
underſtanding it of the Vargin's ſuing for an Husband. This was 
tranſlated into Latin by Terence, and called Phormio, wherein we 
have theſe Verſes, mentioning the Law I have been ſpeaking of; 


Lex eſt, ut obe, qui ſint genere proximi, © 
lis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hæc lex jubet, 


The Law commands that Orphans marry thoſe 
'That neareſt are ally'd, and that the Men 
Conſent to join with theſe, ———- 


Farther we find it ordered, that when Men had given a Daughter 
in Marriage, and aſter that died without Sons to heir their Eſtates, 
their neareſt Relation had Power to claim the Inheritance, and tq 


ten 
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take the Woman from her Husband, which Iſzus (a) reports to haye 


en a common Practice. | 
Perſons who had no lawful Iſſue, were allowed to adopt whom 


they leaſed, whether their own natural Sons, or (by Conſent of 


their Parents) the Sons of other Men. But ſuch as were not xy 
dul dv, their own Maſters, were excepted ; ſuch were Slaves, Wo- 
men, Mad-men, Infants, that is, all ſuch as were under 21 Years 
of Age ; for theſe not being capable of making Wills, or man ing 
their own Eſtates, were not allowed to adopt Heirs to them. 5 « 
reigners being excluded from the Inheritance of Eſtates at Athen, 
if any ſuch was adopted, he was made free of the City. The 
Adoption being made, the adopted Perſon had his Name enroll'4 
in hs Tribe and Ward of his new Father; this was not done at 
the ſame time in which the Children begotten of themſelyes were 
regiſtred, but on the Feſſival called Gaga, in the Month Thar: 
gelion. The Lacedemonians were —_ and wary 1n this 
Aflair, and for the Prevention of raſh and inconſiderate Adoptions, 
had a Law that they ſhould be confirmed in the Preſence of their 
Kings. Adopted Children were called des 3£)ot, or gg, 
and were inveſted in all the Privileges and Rights of, and obliged 
to perform all the Duties belonging to fuch as were begotten by 
their Fathers. And being thus provided for in another Family, 
they ceaſed to have any Claim of Inheritance or Kindred in the 
Family which they had left (5), unleſs they firſt renounced their 
Adoption, which the Laws of Solon allowed them not to do, except 
they had firſt begotten Children to bear the Name of the Perſon 
who had adopted them ; thus providing againſt the Ruin of Fami- 
lies, which would have been * the Deſertion of thoſe 
who were adopted to preſerve them (c). If the adopted Perſons 
died without Children, the Inheritance could not be ahenated from 
the Family into which they were adopted, but returned to- the 
Relations of the Perſon who had adopted them. The Athenian: 
are by fome thought to have forbidden any Man to marry after he 
had adopted a Son, without Leave from the * And there 
is an Inſtance in Tzetzes's (d) Chiliads of one Leogoras, who being 
ill uſed by Andecides the Orator, who was his adopted Son, deſir 
Leave to marry. However, it is certain that ſome Men married 
after they had adopted Sons, and 1f they begot legitimate Children, 
their Eſtares were equally ſhar'd between thoſe begotten and a- 
dopted. It may be obſerved in this place, that it was an ancient 
Cuſtom for legitimate Sons to divide their Father's Eſtates by Lots, 
all having equal Shares, without reſpect to Priority of Birth, but 
allowing a ſmall Pittance to fuch as were unlawfull tten. 
Thus Ulyſſes in Homer tells Eumæus, that the Sons of Caftor the 
Cretan, of whom he feigns himſelf one, divided what he left (e); 
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(a) Orat. de . hæred. (b) Iſeus de hæreditate Aſtyphili. 
(c) Harpocration, Iſæus de hæred. Ariſtarchi. Idem de hæred. Phi- 


hemoris, (4) Chiliad, VI. Hiſt, XI. IX. (e) O 85 Ve 200. 
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Crete claims my Birth is readily confeſt, 

My wealthy Father vaſt Eſtates poſſeſt; 

Many his Sons, and they legitimate, 

But I his Baſtard far'd ne'er worſe for that; | 
Caſtor Hylacides was his worthy Name, red 
And for his Children by his lawful Dame, | 

And Wealth in Crete he had obtain'd great Fame: 

But when impartial Fate diſpatch'd his Doom, 

And ſent him down to his eternal Home, 

'The Lots were by my haughty Brothers thrown, | 
All they divide, ſuppeſing all their own, | 

And ſome ſmall Legacy to me bequeath. H. H, 


Such as had neither legitimate nor adopted Children, were ſuc- 
ceeded by their neareſt 33 as appears from the forecited 
Dialogue between Hercules and Piſtheterns, This Cuſtom was as 
ancient as the Trojan War, being mentioned in Homer, when he 
relates how Dlomedes ſlew the two only Sons of Pharnops (a); 
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Aifdſo, xngure} 5 dic xliow flier], 
Then both he flew, then hoth depriv'd of Life, 


And thus increas'd their ancient Father's Grief, 
Since he not ſafe receiv'd them from the War; 


Thus Childleſs, his next Priends his Goods did ſhare A = 

FH 

Where indeed Euſtathiur with the old Scholiaft will have xug@5a? 
to ſignify certain Magiſtrates, who had Right to the Eſtates of ſuch 
as died Anf eee F ,s ty, without lawful Heirs ; but it may 
as well be interpreted of Relations; for that thoſe ſycceeding to 


Gs) Hliad. J. v. 151. 


the 
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the Eſtates of Perſons without Children, were called xnęosg al, is 
plain from ancient Grammarians (d).  Heſjod has uſed the ſame 
Word, but in which of theſe Senſes is equally ambiguous (b) 
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Averſe to all the Troubles of a Wife, 

Wedlock he loath'd, and led a ſingle Life. 

But now, when bowing Age his Limbs had ſeiz d, 
Juſtly he wants, whom he before deſpis'd : | 
He dies at length, and his remoter Friends 

Share his Poſſeſſions, — f 


11 


Tis not worth diſputing whether Significatiens is more pertinent 
in theſe Paſſages, ſince tis certain that both are agreeable enough 
to the Practice of Antiquity ; for as Perſons having Relations were 
uſually ſucceeded in their Eſtates by them, ſo when any died with- 
out lawful Heirs, their Poſſeſſions belonged to the Prince, the 
Commonwealth, or the ſupreme Magiſtrates, as the Laws of every 
State directed. 

The Grecian Practice concerning Wills was not the ſame in all 
Places; ſome States permitted Men to diſpoſe of their Eſtates, 
others wholly deprived them of that Privilege. We are told by 
Plutarch E Solon is much commended for his Law concerning 
Wills, for before his Time no Man was allowed to make any, but 
all the Wealth of deceaſed Perſons belonged to their Families; 
but he permitted them to beſtow it on whom they pleaſed, eſteem- 
ing Friendſhip a ſtronger Tie than Kindred, and Affection than 
Neceſſity, and thus put every Man's Eſtate in the diſpoſal of the 
Poſleſſor ; yet he allowed not all forts of Wills, but required the 
following Conditions in all Perſons that made them. 

1. That they muſt be Citizens of Athens, not Slaves, or Foreign- 
ers, for then their Eſtates were confiſcated for the Publick Uſe. 

| 2. That they muſt be Men who have arrived to 20 Yeats of Age, 
for Women and Men under that Age were not permitted to diſpoſe 
by Will of more than one Medimn of Barley (d). 

3. That they muſt not be adopted; for when adopted Perſons 
died without Iſſue, the Estates they received by Adoption, return d 
to the Relations of the Man who adopted them. 

4. That they ſhould have no Male Children of their own, for 
then their Eſtates belonged ro theſe. If they had only Daughters, 
the Perſons to whom the Inheritance was bequeath'd, were oblig d 
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to marry them (a). Yet Men were allowed to appoint Heirs to ſuc- 

ceed 2 Children, in caſe theſe happened to die under 20 Years 
age (h). * 78 

. 391 at they ſhould be in their right Minds, becauſe Teſtaments 
extorted thro the Phrenzy of a Diſeaſe, or Dotage of Old Age, were 
not in reality the Wills of the Perſon that made them. 

6. That they ſhould not be under Impriſonment, or other Con- 
ſtraint, their Conſent being then only forced, nor in Juſtice to be 
reputed voluntary. | 

7, That they ſhould not be induced to it by the Charms and In- 
ſinuations of a Wife; for (ſays Plutarch) the wiſe Lawgiver with 
good reaſon thought that no difference was to be put between De- 
ceit and Neceſſity, Flattery and Compulſion, ſince both are equally - 
powerful to perſuade a Man from Reaſon. 

Wills were uſually ſigned before ſeveral Witneſſes, who put Seals 
to them for Confirmation, then placed-in the Hands of rutees, 
called emutAn]a?, who were obliged to ſee them performed. At 
Athens ſome of the Magiſtrates, particularly the Aſtynomi, were very 
often preſent at the making of Wills (c), Sometimes the Archons 
were alſo preſent ; hence we are told by Harpocration and Suidas, 
that when any thing was given in the Preſence of the Archons, it 
was termed hi (d); for this Word, tho' commonly taken for any 
ſort of Gift or Preſent, yet was by the Athenian Orators peculiarly 
applied to Legacies, and Things diſpoſed of by Will. Hence SZvaz 
is equivalent to qua di. 1/eus (e) frequently puts them together, 
dad 3 αννννẽ ! and to ſucceed, x71 beg 15 x7! ι,,ů?sν, by 
Giit and Wall, is oppoſed to Succeſſion, x7! e-, by natural 
Right. Sometimes the 'Teſtator declared his Wil betore ſufficient 
Witneſſes, without committing it to Writing. Thus Callias fearing 
ta be cut off by a wicked Conſpiracy, is ſaid to have made an open 
Declaration of his Will before the popular Aſſembly at Athens (f. 
The ſame was done in the nuncupative Wills at Reme. A 2 

There were ſeveral Copies of Wills in Diogenes Laertius, as thoſe 
of Ariſtotle, Lycon, and T heopbraſtus , whence it A they had a 
common Form, beginning wath a Wiſh for Life and Health; after- 
wards adding, that in caſe it happened otherwiſe, their Will was 
1 nth in this manner: Eca & $0, id d T1 avuCy, ra 
H. | G 2 9 
We have ſeen how Children enjoy d the Eſtates of their Parents, 
let us now paſs to their virtuous and noble Actions, the Rewards 
of which we find frequently inherited by their Poſterity ; theſe 
conſiſted not only in fruitleſs Commendations and empty 'Fitles of 
Honour, or Expreſſions of Re ſpect, which yet were liberally be- 
ſtowed upon the whole Families of Perſons eminent for ſerving 
their Country, but in more ſubſtantial Acknowledgments thought 


n 
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(a) Iſeus Orat. de Pyrrbi hæred. () Demoſthenes Orat. II. in 
Steba rum teſtem. (e) Iſeus de hæred. Cleonymi. (d) Voce bei-. 
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gue to the Memory and Relations of ſuch Men. 'Their Children 
were in many Places provided for, and educated ſuitably to their 
Birth at the Publick Expence, when left deſtitute of Eſtates, What 
Regard the Athenians had of thoſe Mens Children who loſt their 
Lives in fighting for their Country, has been ſhewed in a former 
Book ; how they treated the Poſterity of others, who had deſerves 
well of their Commonwealth, ſhall now appear from one or two 
Inſtances; the firſt is that of Ariſtides, who dying poor, the Athe. 
vian People beſtowed upon his Son Lyſimachus roo Attick Pounds 
of Silver, with a Plantation of as many Acres of Ground; and up- 
en the Motion of Alcibiades, ordered Karcher that four Drachms 2 
day ſhould be paid him; furthermore Lyſimachus leaving a Daugh- 
ter named Policrite, the People vated her the ſame Proviſion of 
Corn with thoſe who obtain Victory in the Olympian Games; the 
fame Ariftides's two Daughters had each of them 300 Drachms out 
of the Publick 'Freaſury for their Portions. Nor is it to be won- 
der d. (proceeds my Author) that the People of Athens ſhould take 
cate of thoſe who reſided! in their City, ſince hearing the Grand- 
daughter of Ariſtogiton was in ſo low a Condition in the Hle of Len- 
nos, that ſhe was like to want a Husband, they ſent for her to Athens, 
married her to a Perſon of great Quality, — 1 gave with her a Farm 
for her Dowry ; of which Bounty and Humanity the City of Athens 
(faith he) in this our Age has given divers Demonſtrations, for 
which ſhe is deſervedly celebrated and had in-Admiration (a). 
Mens Vices and diſhonourable Actions were likewiſe participa- 
ted by their Children; for it was thought no more than reaſonable, 
that thoſe who ſhare in the Proſperity and good Fortune of their 
Parents, ſhould partake likewiſe of their Loſſes and Miſcarriages. 
Agamemnon in Homer could 10 on by no Arguments to 
ſpare Ami machuss Sons, their Father having endeavoured to pro- 
cure Menelaus and Ulyſſs to be murdered when they were ſent on 
an Embaily e Ti © a 


EI F ft Aftudyor alęees - q ies £52 
Os rr £13 Teds d Meriaaoy dreyee 
Ayytailu iu , ow avrivtw® Ofvoni 
Add xe]exlava,- und" Jt: dv xe, ic AYaiss 
a «Cy \ 2.222 , * 
Nus r Oh F rasch, and Tod Micha 


* 


If from the Loins of ſtout Anti machus 

Ye are deſcended, I'll beſpeak you thus: 
Since, when the Trojans did in Council fir, 

He gravely gave Advice, he theught it fit 
That my dear Brother, as an Enemy, 

With ſage Ulyſſes, ſacrific'd ſhould be 

o their invet'rate Malice, tho' they were 
Envoys, whoſe Liyes the worſt of ations ſpare, 


_ — > 1 4 9 3 ” ** 1 — 
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(4) Plutarchus Ariftide, (b) Uiad, N. v. 138. 
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I'll on the Sons avenge the Father's Hate, 1 
Theſe Hands ſhall yau diſpatch, and Juſtice — 1 


There are many other Inſtances to the ſame purpoſe, whence it ap- 
pears this Practice was not owing to the Paſſion and Prejudices of 
particular Perſons, but thought agreeable to Juſtice and Reaſon. 
It may be ſufficient in this place to mention the famous Macedonian 
Law, whereby it was ordered, that Men guilty of conſpiring againſt 
their King, ſhould not only ſufter death, with their Children, but 
all thoſe who were nearly allied to them ſhould ſhare in the ſame 
Puniſhment ; whence we find in Curtius (a), that when Philotas 
was found guilty of 'Treaſon againſt Alexander, of the Noblemen and 
others related to him, ſome ſtabb'd themſelves, others fled into 
Wks and Deſarts, till the King iſſued out his Pardon for 
them. 

It remains that I add ſomething concerning the Returns of Gra- 
titude due from Children to Oy we which appear from their 
aſſiduous Attendance on them in the loweſt Othees;; whence one in 
Ariſtophanes relates how his Daughter waſhed and anointed his 


Feer : 


— Ke 7, A A wy 
| . 70 of aAvipy, Y renn lage phie y. 
Firſt my dear Child did waſh her Father's Feet, 


Then ſhe anointed 'em, and heading down: 
Gave them a ſweet endearing Kiſs. 


They were zealous in vindicating the Honour, and 3 
Injuries of their Parents; whence Telemachus in Homer ſays, Oreſte 

had gained the Applauſe of all Greece, and recommended his Name 
to ſucceeding Ages, by taking Revenge on his: Pather's Murderers 


); 
Ka Ailw e. & irigale, Y of Ax 
Olovo: A digy, Y iν,/ud heidi. 


He a brave noble Soul did then put forth, 

A Soul of Proweſs and heroick Worth, 

When he his Father's. bold Aſſaſſins kill'd, 

And both his Duty and the Law fulfill'd. 

This Act for ever ſhall in Records live, ; 

And to his ſacred: Name Eternity ſhall give; F. A. 


Several other Inſtances might be produced: wherein Cchila ſhew- 
ed their Gratitude to their Parents, whereof 1 ſhall only mention 
their Care in providing a comfortable Subſiſtance for their Old Age, 
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(0 Lib. VI. haud procul a fine, (8) O, 7. v. 208; 
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to do which was termed yyegCooxav, and performing their Fune- 
ral Rites when dead. Medea in Euripides expreſſes her earneſt De. 
fare of (a) enjoying this Happineſs : 


H ul ve 1 SurnO &yov Ng 
Hoa ade oy d wynegConrioar T tpi, 
Kat xd]yavrif xcpoiv tv atiriadv. 


Ah! wretched me, ah, my unhappy Fare ! 
What blooming Comforts did I once preſage 

In your young tender Years, I thought, alas! 
What bleſs'd Support I ſhould. receive when Old 
From you, the Prop of my deelining Age, 

How you would give me decent Obſ#quies 
When I ſhould leave the World, and be no more. 


F.4 


 Admetus introduced by the ſame Poet, tells his Father, that he 
being delivered over to Death by him, there would be no Man to 
rake care of him whilſt alive, or pay him due Reſpe& after Death 
(6); | 
f Toi 3» gd rendes vx ir av dots, 
Oi ynegCoogxnovot, x; Garbe os | 
er. x, e 3.840 
Oy Ye o tyoys Tid" i, vs 
Te, 3 dn Teri 0" | 


x2, 


You with more Off-ſpring never will be bleſt, 

To give Refrefhment to your aged Limbs, 

'To keep you when diſabled, and when dead - 

To mourn your Loſs, and give you decent Burial ; 

For I, alas! am doom'd to loſe my Life 

As much as in you lies, I ne'er will fee 

Your Body carry'd to. the Grave, or be 

A ſad Attendant at the Funeral. F. A. 


They were ſo concerned about theſe things, that when they un- 
dertook any hazardous Enterprize, it was cuſtomary to engage ſome 
of their Friends to maintain and protect their aged Parents. Thus 
when the Thebans living in Exile at Athens, conſpired to free their 
native Country from the Tyrants which the Lacedemonians had im. 
poſed on it, they divided themſelves into two Companies, and agreed 
tha: one ſhould endeavour to get into the City, and ſurprize their 
Enemies, whilſt the other, remaining behind in Attica, ſhould ex- 
pect the Iſſue, and provide for the Parents and Children of their 
Aſſociates, if they periſhed in the Attempt (c). Euryalus in Virgil, 
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My Medea v. 1032. (8) Alceftide. v. 662, (e) Plutarchus Fe. 
da. | 1 
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when going to expoſe his Life to Danger, paſſionately intreats A, 
canius in an elegant Oration to comfort and make Proviſion for his 
Mother (2); , 


Sed te ſuper omnia dona 

Unum oro: Genitrix Priami de gente vetu ſta 

Eft mihi, quam miſeram tenuit non Ilia tellus 
Mecum excedentem, non meenia regis Aceſtæ; | 
Hanc ego nunc ignaram hujus quodcunque pericli eſt, 
Inque ſalutatam linquo; nox & tua teſtis 

Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferra parentis; 
At tu, oro, ſolare inopem, 2 ſuccurre relictæ; 

Hanc fine me ſpem ferre tui; audentior ibo 

In caſus omnes. 


This chiefly from your Goodneſs let me gain, 

(For this ungranted, all Rewards are vain) | 
Of Priam's Royal Race my Mother came, ö 
And ſure the beſt that ever bore the Name; 
Whom neither Trey nor Sicily cou'd hold 
From me departing, but o erſpent and old, 
My Fate ſhe follow'd; ignorant of this a 
Whatevet Danger, neither parting Kiſs, 

Nor pious Kleſling taken, her I leave, 

And in this only Act of all my Life deceive ; 

By this Right-hand and conſcious Night I ſwear, 
My Soul ſo ſad a Farewel could not bear : 

Be you her Comfort, fill my vacant place, 
(Permit me to preſume ſo great a Grace 

Support her Age, forſaken and diſtteſt, 

That Hope alone will fortify my Breaſt 

Againf$ the worſt of Fortune and of Fears, 


The Proviſion made by Children for their Parents was termed 
T6326, by the Poets $eenTnet, or Je, and ſometimes S, 
as we find in Homer (b). To be negligent in this Matter was ac- 
counted one of the greateſt Impieties, and moſt worthy of Divine 
Vengeance; whence Heſiod, enumerating the Evils of the laſt and 
Iron Age, mentions the Diſobedience and diſreſpe&ful Behaviour 
of Children to their Parents, as one of the greateſt, and which 
call'd to Heaven for Vengeance (c); 


—— res, 4THLNCETT TOKNGS» 
Mip4or) & des 783 xarerois Batorr' i 
Ex&TAI1, vs Seay ay dre, 3's T ole 
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(a) Hneid. N. v. 283. (b) Iliad. N. v. 478. (e) Oper. & Dier. 
1 3. (50 Ann 
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When drooping Parents in a painful State 

Have toil'd; oppreſs'd with Miſeries and Fate, 

Then their young Debauchees ſhall them deſpiſe, 

Taunt at their Years, and give them baſe Replies, 

Call them the Dregs of Life, and not allow, IND 
Nor one poor Croſs to keep them will beſtow. J. 4. 


No Crime was thought to be followed with more certain and ine. 
vitable Judgments than this; for the Furies and other infernal Dei. 
ties were believ'd always ready to Execute the Curſes of Parents in- 
jur'd by their Children. Hence Telemachus in Homer refuſes to force 
E. Mother Penelope from his Houſe, for fear of being haunted by 


the Furies, and reproached by Men (a); 
. 


ados, tre witng SUYECH8 Zei Bens; 
a d reg x on, viueors Is por 6, dy d 
Ert. ). a 


The Gods this Act with Vengeance will repay, 
Furies will haunt this Houſe, and I no Day 
Shall hve at eaſe, but ſcouted and forlorn 

To all my Neighbours a by-word and Scorn. 


Phenix wat remarkably puniſhed when his Father invoked thd 
Furies Aſſiſtance againſt Him (6); 


Harię & ide aurix' iSd, 
Tloand xa]nezro cuyiens I" imerixasr” Earley 
Mi.). 23 od dãον. d OTA u 

FE ite yEyaw7rd h  ETiAaor trage, 
Zds Ts narex 3m, Y irν HepgebY. 


My Father having me diſcover'd, pray'd 
To all th' infernal Furies for their Aid; 

He wiſh'd I never might beget a Boy, 

To dandle on my Knee, and give me Joy; | 

My Father's Pray'rs are heard. mine are deny'd, 
Both Pluto and his Queen are in the Curſe ally d. 


Many other Inſtances occur in Authors, as thoſe of Oedipus, Theſens, 
and others produced by Plato (c), where he endeavours to make out 
that the Gods were always prepared'to hear the Prayers, and re- 
venge the Injuries of Parents. Nor was the Puniſhment 6f this 
Crime only left to be executed by the Gods, but frequently inflited 
2 . 5 . . — — — — > es 


(#) On C. v. 134. G) Lia. i. v. 454: () De legibus lib. XI: 
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by Human Appointment. Solon ordered all Perſons who refuſed to 
make due Proviſion for their Parents, to be puniſhed with (&Jquie) 
lenominy (a). The ſame Penalty was incurred by thoſe who beat 
their Parents, Neither was this confined to their immediate Pa- 
rents, but equally underſtood of their Grand-fathers, Grand-mothers, 
and other Progenitors. 

When Perſons admitted to appear for the Office of Archon, were 
examin'd concerning their Life and Behaviour, one of the firſt 
{tions enquired was, whether they had honour'd their Parents? 
Herein if they were found faulty, their Suit was rejected. 

Yet there were ſome Caſes wherein that Lawęiver excuſed Chil- 
dren from ar on their Parents, as when they had been bred 
up to no Calling or Profeſſion, whereby they might be enabled to 
fabGſt in the World; for the Care and Trouble of Parents in edu- 
cating their Children being the main Foundation of thoſe Duties 
they were to expect from them, their Default herein was thought 
to abſolve the Children from their Allegiance. In like manner 
ſuch as were proſtituted by their Parents, were not compell'd to 
maintain them (b). The Sons of Harlots were alſo declared to lie 
under no Obligation of relieving their Fathers, becauſe they who 
keep company with Harlots are not ſuppoſed to deſign the Procrea- 
tion of Children, but their own Pleaſure, and therefore have no 
Pretence to upbraid them with Ingratitude, whoſe very Birth they 
made a Scandal and Reproach to them (c). 

As the Unkindneſs of Parents was made a ſufficient Excuſe for 
Children to deny them Relief in their Old Age, fo the Diſobedi- 
ence or Extravagance of Children, whether natural or adopted (q), 
frequently deprived them of the Care and Eſtate of their Parents; 
yet the Athenian Lawgiver allowed not Fathers to diſinherit their 
Children out of Paſſion, or ſlight Prejudices, but required their Ap- 
pearance before certain Judges appointed to have Cognizance of 
ſuch Matters, where, if the Children were found to deſerve fo ſe- 
vere a Sentence, the publick Cryer was ordered to proclaim, that 
ſuch a Perſon rejected the Criminal, whoſe Name was then re- 
peared, from being his Son; whence to diſinherit a Son is called 
nee + you, and the Perſon ſo diſinherited ανενα e (e). 
To be diſinherited was likewiſe called &amin#]ey F ue, to be re- 
ceived again, draaauCdre ds N Cr. It may be tarther obſer- 
ved, that Parents were allowed to be reconciled to their Children, 
but after that could never abdicate them again, leſt 4T6@gayTo; 7 
TU vy a TIpweie, Y ob aid, the Puniſhments of Chil- 
_ ſhould become endleſs, and their Fears perpetual, according 
to Lucian (f). | | 

When 2 either thro' Dotage, or other Infirmities, became 
unfit to manage his Eſtate, his Son was allowed to impeach him 
before the (GegToess) Men of his own Ward, who had Power to 
inveſt him with the preſent Poſſeſſion of his Inheritance. There 


(a) Laertins Sone. (b) Tire, Orat. in Timarch. (c) Llu- 
tarchus Solone, (d) Demoſthenes in Spudiam. (e) Heſychins v. dvs- 
- . (f) Aldicato. Iſens de hæred. Ciromis. 


is 
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is an Alluſion to this Law in Ariſtophanes, who has introduced the 
Son of Strepſiades thus ſpeaking (a): 

Ol war” Ti hedow SDapesdrr & m mares; 

Höri Mvoles any α,ννννννν, Taw ; 


And there is a remarkable Story concerning Sophecles, who being 
accuſed by Fophon and his other Sons of neglecting his Affairs thro! 
Dotage, read to the Judges his Tragedy called Oedipus Coloneut, 
which he had then lately compoſed; whereupon he was acquit- 
ted (5). 


. 
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c HAP. XVI. 
Of their Times of Eating. 


HE following Account of the Grecian Entertainments may not 

'Þ unfitly be divided into five Parts, wherein ſhall be deſcri- 

d, 

Firft, The Times of Eating. [ate 

Secondly, The ſeveral Sorts and Occaſions of Entertainments. 

Thirdly, The Materials whereof thoſe Entertainments conſiſted, 

Forrthly, The Ceremonies before Entertainments. 

Fifthly, The Ceremonies at Entertainments. 


As for the Times of Eating, they, according to Athenens (c), were 
four every Day. 1. Axegrteha, the Morning Meal, ſo termed be- 
cauſe it was cuſtomary at this time to eat pieces of Bread dipt in 
Wine unmix'd with Water; which in Greek is called JxegToy. This 
Meal is bv Homer called deigor, which Name was either derived 
v d gee, from its being firſt taken away; or rather n 7% 
dete v, becauſe the Heroes immediately went to the War from this 
Meal, and there valiantly behaved themſelves, as we are informed 
by the Scholigſt on that Author (d); who likewiſe tells us, that 
the 'Time of this Meal was about the rifing of the Sun. Sometimes 
it was termed Jrepnoio us, Fentaculum, Breakfaſt. 2. Nav, 
fo named, as the ſame ocholiaſt was of opinion, becauſe after this 
Meal e Torar, it was uſual to return to the War, or other La- 
bours, whence ry dels owe, it ſometimes is ſynonymous to 
deigor, being taken frr the Morning Meal, as Atheneus hath obſer- 
ved trom the fol'owing Verſe of Homer, in which the Heroes are 
{a:d to have put on their Armour after the HeTvoy, 
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(a) Nub. AR. III. Scen. I. 0 Cicero de Senectute, Auctor vite 
Cophocli., Eriſtobanis Scheliaſtes ad Na tat. C) Lib. I. cap. N. 
4 Iliad: G. CY 61 
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i. Acav3y, ſometimes alſo termed £a7%e0 we, the Afternoon Meal, 
4. Aber, the Supper, d xa?" nuas Aryoulor , which 
afterwards among the latter Grecians was termed Troy, according 
to the fore-mentioned Scholiaſt, who will have hre to be fo na- 
med from javcpT@ that Meal being eaten Gray dg N ia Fopd- 
duda, the laſt before we go to ſleep. Philemon, as he is cited by 
Athen eus, thus enumerates the Times of Eating. 1. *AxggTioua. 
:. "Aerrov. 3. Eanteroud. 4. Adv But the fore-mentioned 
Schcliaft, with whom molt other Authors agree as to this Particular, 
reports, eto Tegpals , Taxwmss n, that the ancient Greeks 
had only three Meals a day, and leaves out the third Mea], called 
Ne And they who have made SA, or garzero pu, to be a 
diſtinct Meal from the Sen, ſeem to have had no better Foun- 
dation for that Diſtinction than that Verſe of Homer, 


— % e Lex Seen as 


Where the Word Satatnons, by a miſtaken Interpretation, was un- 
derſtood of taking Meat, whereas it was only meant of abiding or 
remaining in a certain place in the Afternoon. And this Sente of 
that Paſſage was in the Opinion of Atheners fo certain, that in 
another place (a) he pronounces thoſe Men to be Aeg, of d- 
eg Jr Thartegs iaduCaver Te ridiculous, who ſay that the 
ancient Greeks uſed to eat four Meals a Day. 

Others are of opinion that the primitive Greeks had only two 
Meals a Day, viz. detg ey and der ©, and that the reſt are only 
different Names of theſe. And Atheners (b) himſelf affirms, that 
no Man can be produced Ds my ou Tels AduCdyor Tepas* 
eating thrice a Day in Homer. Neither 1s it to be doubted bur that 
in thoſe early Ages the Way of Living was very frugal and tempe- 
tate, and it was thought ſufficient if they had a moderate Break- 
fait, and after the Buſineſs and Labour of the Day was ovef, re- 
freſhed themſelves with a plentiful Meal; whence Plato wonder'd 
that the Sicilians and Italians ſhould eat two plentiful Meals every 
Day; and amongſt the Grecians it was accounted Extravagance to 
breakfaſt or dine to the full; neither was it thouglit convenient by 
Cicero the Roman (c) bis in die ſaturum eri, twice a Day to eat to 
the full; and ſo temperate were the ancient Romans, that viles & 
ruſticos cibos ante ipſos focos ſumſerunt, eoſque thſos capere niſt ad v:ſperant 
von licuit (d), they lived upon very mean Food, and uſed not to al- 
low themſelves that till the Evening; whence [fdorns (e) explain» 
ing the Words cœna and veſperna, whereby the Supper or Evening 
Meal is ſignified, adds, that in uſu non eramt prandia, Dinners were 
not uſed. 
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(4) Lib. V. cap. iv. (5) Loco citato. (c) Tuſculan. Quæſt. v. 
CHAP. 


(4) Salvianus Lib, I. (e) Originibus. 
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SHK AP XVII. 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Entertainments. 


N the primitive Ages, if we may believe Athenens (a), macs 
I TuurTodis )“ i TW aitiay ds ds avigees, all Meetings 
at Entertainments were occaſioned by their Devotion to the Gods; 
neither was it uſual either to indulge themſelves with the free 
Uſe of Wine or Dainties, & A ed ie 9] Sear), unleſs they 
did it on a religious Account, as the ſame Author athrms (); for 
on feſtival Days they uſed to reſt from their Labours, and to live 
more plentifully than at other Times, believing, in the Words of 
Ovid, that the Gods were preſent at their 'Tables on ſuch Occaſions 


menſe credere adeſſe Deos (c). 


And out of this Opinion, 7T&s tog]ds owpegrus x, 100 mins diον, 
they behaved themſelves with Sobriety and Decency at their feſti- 
val Enterta nments; neither did they drink to Exceſs, but having 
moderately refreſhed themſelves, offered a Libation to the Gods, 
and then returned Home, as we are informed by Athenæus (d). 
Afterwards, when a more free Way of Living was in uſe, we 
find mention of three ſorts of Entertainments, viz. 4&Axamtyv, yauC, 
and Yegy@r, which are together enumerated in that Verſe of Ho- 
mer, 


EIA, 12 yduO, ine d less 7d I; y ay. 


Whence there are commonly ſaid to have been three diſtinct ſorts 
of Entertainments among the ancient Grecians ; but theſe may be 
reduced to two, i and hęav O-, under one of which, 9%, 
the Marriage Entertainment, may be comprehended. The firſt ot 
theſe (4aerivn) is ſometimes termed Cue, and d οπ t . 
roy, and was an Entertainment provided at the Expence of one 
Man. On the contrary, fear was an Entertainment made at the 
common Charge of all preſent, being ſo named vm 9% owntger y 
o b¹εẽjE Soy, becauſe every Min contributed his 1 as 
we learn from Athenæus (e), who likewiſe reports that this Enter- 
tainment was ſometimes termed Jag; hence the Gueſts were 
called qu¹nοατ.), who are more commonly named Seht U¹. What 
each of the Guets contributed was termed gvugpoes, 600009, xd]: 
Corb, ovu Conn, c. whence the Entertainment was named 719 
, GuuConudiov, vd gvConng, xe]abiaroy. Sometimes 
ic was called 73 & , c. At Argos they called the Contribution 
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(a) Lib. v. (9) Lib. IT. ce) Ester. Lib. V. (4) Lib. VIII. cap: 
xvi, ſub finem. (e) Lib. VIII. 
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by a particular Name, xi. The Perſons who collected the Con- 
tributions were called by the ſame Name with the Gueſts, i u. 

Hither may be referred q ꝗπ gwaysytteor, mentioned in the 
Fragments of Alexis, which is by Menander termed gunayuytor. 
Both Names are derived from gavayer, which by a peculiar Uſe 
fignified r AN, Tier, to drink together. But whether this 
Entertainment was the ſame with leave, Atbenæus has profeſſed 
himſelf to be uncertain (az. _. 

Here muſt alſo be mentioned S&Tva emIiore, or of emdoud- 
Toy, Entertainments, wherein ſome of the Gueſts contributed more 


than their exact Proportion; to do which is termed emd\1Þoras. 


To this place alſo muſt be reduced d nd anveis ©, in Latin 
called e ſportula cena: ra Tis ewros awe) oxdidaans A, x; 
Cues ds mmveide, 
ving provided his own Supper, | for it into a Basket, and goes to 
eat it at another's Houſe, as we learn from Athenæus (b). Different 
from this was the Roman Sportula, which was an Alms received 
by Clients from their rich Patrons, in a Basket of that Name, where- 
of we have frequent mention in Fuvenal, Martial, and the Hiſtories 
of the Roman Emperors. This Cuſtom is alſo mentioned by Heſy- 
chius, who tells us, that v anvelH©- errròv ſignifies d ey7? 58 
eirys ay vey oy arveids NAA, to receive in a Basket a r of 
Silver, or Fragments of Meat inſtead of a Supper. Which Explica- 
tion of that Expreſſion, tho' rather taken from the Writers of the 
Roman than Grecian Affairs, gave occaſion to the Miſtake of Meurſi us, 
who in his learned Commentary upon Lycophron, confounds the Gre- 
cian quel with the Sportula of Rome, a 

The Zegvoi being provided at leſs Expence than other Enter- 
tainments, wherein one Perſon ſuſtained the whole Charge, were 
generally moſt frequented, and are recommended by the wiſe Men 
of thoſe Times, as moſt apt to promote Friendſhip and good Neigh- 
bourhood ; whence Heſiod has left this Advice (c); 


Mn? ToruZews S, Que I) 
Ex X01!'s TA&SH Ts det Jandyn T' MY Ih. 


They were alſo for the moſt part managed with more Order and 
Decency, 64Iwafs 1d 6s Th Nd of ke,, ws d I 
£Sio1]:5 Zxa5 Gr, becauſe the Guelis, who only eat of their own 
Collation, were uſually more ſparing than when they were feaſted 
at another Man's Expence, as we are informed by Nr (d); 
who has alſo in the ſame place mentioned ſeveral other Cuſtoms 
at the Grecian Entertainments; which do not much difter from thoſe 
already deſcribed from other Authors. And ſo different was the Be- 
haviour at their publick Feaſls from that at private Entertainments; 
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(a) Sub finem lib. VIII. (b) Loco citato. (c) Oper. de Dier. libs 
N. v. 349: (4) Commentario in Od. &. P. 50. Edit. Baſth 
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that Minerva in Homer, having ſeen the Intemperance and unſeemly 
Actions of Penclope's Courtiers, concludes their Entertainment was 
not Fegy©-, provided at the common Charge, but &AeT}y,or yduG;, 
and turniſhed at the Expences of a ſingle Perſon (a); 


EjAam!, nt Yau, nei tt le- 74 I; y tay, 
Neck port vEeiGovles Vapprares oxtuot 

AaiyueR x7! Swpa' veusanaoad]o rev dvng 

Algyt Ton dib, 0515 TIVuTY, ys WEILAY ons 


They who were preſent without contributing towards the Enter. 
tainment were termed &gv{Coxot, in which Condition were Poets 
and Singers, and others who made Diyerlion for the Company; 
whence that Saying of Antiphanes in Athenaxs ; 


Auamya de audit Fuopy, 
We Singers always feaſt without Smoke. 


For axarye Ade, to feaſt or kill without Smoke, is a proverbial 
Phraſe tor ſuch as partake of Entertainments without the Charge 
and Trouble of providing them; whence in Leonides's Epigram to 
Ceſar there was this Expreſſion ; | | 


KATA  dramvey de} $6O-. 
Calliope always kills without Smoke. 


Whereby is meant, that the Muſes, and their Favourites, are al- 
ways entertained at other Mens Expence ; hence & gvjpCoaCt 15 
ſometimes taken for an uſeleſs Perſon, who is maintained by other 
Men, and contributes nothing towards the Charge. An Example 
whereof we find in Plutareh (, where he relates the celebrated 
Fable of Menenius Agrippa. in which the reſt of the Members are 
ſaid to accuſe the Belly, 48 Aubyns d 9 &TULCOAE navel ou 
that when all they had ſome Uſe or Eniployment, ſhe alone re- 
mained idle, and contributed nothing to the common Service. 
Laſtly, It muſt not be omitted, that there were in many Places 
publick Entertainments, at which a whole City, or a Tribe, or 
any other Body or Fraternity of Men were preſent; theſe were 
termed by the genera] Names of u J, aud . i c. or ſome- 
times from the Body of Men who were admitted, n ,.ͥ ds 
u Snuioia, and Snudine, gedJema, UNA UA, & c. according #5 
thefe ot the ſame Borough (J-) Fracern:ty (peglete) or Tribe 
(ev2.n) met together. And the Proviſion was ſometumes furniſhed 
by Contribution, ſometimes by the Liberality of ſome of the richer 
ſort, and ſometimes out of the Publick Revenue. The Deſign of 
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(4) Ci ſe d. v. 226. () Lib. I. cap. vii. () Ceriolano- 
cheſe 
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theſe Entertainments, which were in ſome Places appointed by 
the Laws, was to accuſtom Men to Parſimony and Frugaliry, and 
to promote Peace and good Neighbourhood. They were Ot inſti- 
tuted in Italy by King Italus, from whom that Country received its 
Name, as we are informed by Ariſtotle (a). The next to theſe in 
order of Time were thoſe appointed by King Minos in Crete, after 
whoſe Example Lycurgus inſtituted the publick Entertainments at 
Sparta, tho the Name was varied; for as Plutarch reports in his 

3 U . — 8 
Life cf the Spartan Lawgiver, d ovariria Kenres N dvi, of 
Aa c“ geiL Te3o ayo:dUurcy. the Cretans term their 
Syſitia, or publick Entertainments, yd, and the Lacedemeorians 
cad ita; vet this difference was not primitive, if we may believe 
Ariſtotle, who affirms, that 2d ys &gy tov ny of Adxores A Set- 
Jura, dA AH,, navdro of KenTes, anciently the Lacedemo- 
11413 did not uſe the Name of gate, but that of Add, which 
was the Cretan Word, Theſe Entertainments were managed with 
the utmoſt Frugality, and Perſons of all Ages were admitted, the 
veunger fort being obliged by the Lawgiver to repair hither, as to 
Jg Ke coe guns, Schools of Temperance and Sobriety, 
where by the Exan piles and Diſcourſe of the elder Men, which 
was generally infiruttive, they were trained to good Manners and 
uſeful Knowledge. The Athenians had likewiſe their Syſſitia, as 
particularly that wherein the Senate of 500, together with ſuch 
Men who for the publick Services or eminent Merit of themſelves 
or their Anceſtors, were thought worthy of this Honour, were en- 
tertained at the Publick Expence; and many others both ar Athens 
and in other Places are mentioned by the Greek Authors, to enu- 
merate which would require a larger Compaſs than our preſent 
Deſign will admit. | 
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C HA P. XVIII. 
Of the Materials whereof the Entertainments conſiſted, 


N the primitive Times Men lived upon ſuch Fruits as ſprung out 
] of the Earth without Art or Cultivation, and deſired no ſort of 
Drink beſides that which the Fountains and Rivers aftorded ; thus 
Lucretius has deſcribed the Food then uſed (6) ; 


One fol atque imbres dederant, quod terra crearet 
Sponte ſun, ſatis id placabat peciora donum, 


Alian deſcribing the moſt ancient Food of ſeveral Nations, reports 
that at Argos they fed chiefly upon Pears, at Athens upon Figs, in 
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(4) De Repub. Lib, VII. cap. X. (b) Lib. V. 
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Arcadia upon Acorns (a); and ſo celebrated were the Arcadians for 
living upon that ſort of Diet, that they are diſtinguiſhed in Lyco- 
phron (Y) by the Name of Baxarngdyocr, Acorn-eaters. Moſt other 
Nations in Greece made uſe alſo of Acorns. Hence 1t was cuſtomary 
at Athens, when they kept their r Feſtivals, for a Boy to 
bring in a Bough full of Acorns, and a Plate covered with Bread, 
ks Font wh Equyov 44x00, ed eser FATPTILY I have eſcaped the Worſe, 
and found the betier; which was done in memory of their leaving 
the uſe of Acorns for that of Bread, as hath been elſewhere rela. 
ted, At Rome alſo the corona civira was compoſed fronde querna, quo- 
niam cibus victuſque antiquiſimus quernus _ ſolitus ſit (c), of Oak 
Leaves, becauſe that Tree afforded the moſt ancient Food; for the 
ſame re ſon ſome of the Trees which bear Acorns were termed in 
Greek @dryor, from gde, to eat, and in Latin Eſculi, from Eſta, 
which ſiguifies Food (4); and as Macrobius (e) hath obſerved, Me- 
init vel fabulatur antiquitas glande prius & baccis alitos, ſero de fulcis 
ſperaſſe alimoniam. Ancient Authors have either delivered upon 
their Knowledge, or feigned, that in the firſt Ages Men lived up- 
on Acorns and Berries, and were for a long time unacquainted with 
the Art of ploughing the Earth for Corn; nevertheleſs they belie- 
ved, that in the Golden Age, when Men enjoyed all ſorts of Plen- 
ty and Proſperity, the Earth produced Corn without Cultivation, 
Thus Heſod reports in his Deſcription of thoſe happy Times (f); 
S N 5 r F 
Tore kn xagrov d' kee Ceid egg acres. 

AyToudTy TX Te x; agdovor. 


But this Age being expired, the Earth (as they imagined) became 
unfruitful, and Men falling into extreme Ignorance and Barbarity, 
lived in Macrobins's Language, non multum a ferarum aſperitate diſ- 
Files (g), not unlike to brute Beaſis, till Ceres taught them the 
Art of Sowing, and ſeveral other uſeful Inventions, the Memory 
whereof was many Ages after celebrated on their feſtival Days, as 
hath been elſewhere obſerved. 'The firſt whom Ceres taught to 
Sow and to 'Till the Ground was Triptolemus, by whom that 3 
ledge was communicated to his Countrymen the Athenians. Aſter- 
wards ſhe 1mparted the ſame Art to Eumelus, a Citizen of Patræ in 
Acbaia, by whom it was firſt introduced into that Country; as it 
was alſo by Arcas into Arcadia (h). Some farther report, that the 
Invention of making and baking Bread 1s' owing to Pan. And we 
muſt not omit that Rarley was uſed before any other ſort of Corn, 
FewTHY JD Tes Taw7HKY &v &vr3(wTUus ESR D ed Ne. 
24. for it is reported that chis was the firſt Food which the Gods 
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(a) Var. Hiſt. lib. III. cap. xxxix. (6b) V. 482. ubi conf. commen- 
darii. (c) A. Gellius lib. v. cap. vi. (d) Iſidorus orig. lib, xvii. cap. 
vii. (e) In ſomnium Scipionis lib. 11, cap. x. (f) Oper. lib. i. v. 116. 
(8) Loco citato. (% Vid, Panſanias Atticis, Achaicis, Areadicis. 
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imparted to Mankind, as Artemidoyus (a) hath obſerved ; and that 
it was antiquiſimum in cibis, the moſt ancient ſort of Victual, Athe- 
nienſium ritu, Menandro auttore apparet, & gladiatorum cognomine, qui 
hordearii vocantur, appears both from the Cuſtom of the Athenians 
mentioned by Menander, which is elſewhere deſcribed, and from 
the Name of thoſe Gladiators, who are called Fordearii from the 
Latin Name of Barley, as Pliny (6) hath related. But in more ei- 
vil Ages, to uſe the ſame Author's Words, Panem ex hordeo antiquis 
r:itatum vita damnavit, quadrupedum tradidit refectibus, Barley Bread 
came to be the Food of Beaſts only ; nevertheleſs it was ſtill uſed 
by the poorer ſort, who were not able to furniſh their Tables with 
better Proviſion ; and in the Roman Camp, as Vegetius (c) hath in- 
formed us, Soldiers who had been guilty of any Offence, horderm 
pro frumentuo cagebantur accipere, were fed with Barley inſtead of 
Bread-Corn. An Example whereof we find in the ſecond Punick 
War, wherein the Cohorts which loſt their Standards, had an Al- 
lowance of Barley aſſigned by Marcellus (d). And Auguſtus Cæſar, 
Colortes, ſi que ceſſiſſnt loco, decimatas hordeo pavit, commonly puniſh- 
ed the Cohorts which gave Ground to the Enemy, by a Decima- 
tion, and allowing them no Proviſion but Barley, as Suetonius re- 
ports 1n the Life of that Emperor (e). | 
The firſt Ages of Men, as Plato (f) reports, cen d dre 0110, 
ws UN de "ov Hie, d % W F Jed Bus atud]t Wiaravs 
wholly abſtained from Fleſh, out of an Opinion that it was unlaw- 
ful to eat, or to pollute the Altars of the Gods with the Blood of 
w__ Creatures. 'The ſame 1s athrmed by Dicearchus 1n Porphyry, 
who hath left us a 'Tra& concerning Abſtinence from Animals, and 
by many others. Swine were uſed for Food firſt of all Animals, 
they being wholly unſerviceable to all other Purpoſes, and having 
in the Language of Cicero () animam pro ſale ne putreſcant, their 
Souls only inſtead of Salt to keep them from putrifying. As on the 
contrary, for ſeveral Ages after Fleſh came to be eaten, it was 
thought unlawful to kill Oxen, becauſe they are very ſerviceable 
to Mankind, and Partners of their Labour in cultivating the Ground, 
as hath been elſewhere obſerved (5). It was alſo unuſual to kill 
young Animals; whence, as Atheners is of opinion, Priamus is 
introduced by Homer reproving his Sons for feaſting upon young 
Lambs; the reaſon whereof was, either that it ſavoured of Cru- 
elty to deprive thoſe of Life which had ſcarce taſted the Joys of 
it, or that it tended to the Deſtruction of the Species; whence, at 
a time when Sheep were ſcarce at Athens, there was a Law enact- 
ed to forbid &Tex]s dvds yeveR, the eating of Lambs which had 
never been ſhorn, as hath been obſerved from Philochronus, Neither 
did the Ancients ſeek for Dainties or Rarities, but were content 
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(a) Lib. I. cap. lxxi. (b) Nat. Hiſt. lib, xvii. cap. vii. (c) De 
re militari-lib, I. cap. xiil. (d) Plutarchus, Marcello, Livius, lib. 
XXVII. (e) Cap. xxiv. (f) Lib. vi. de logibus. (g) Lib. 11. do na- 
fura georum, 2 Archæologiæ hujus lib. il. gap. de Sacrificiis. 
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with Sheep, Goats, Swine, Oxen, when it was become lawful to 
kill them, what they caught in hunting, what was moſt eaſy to be 
provided, and afforded the moſt healthful Nouriſhment. Hence all 
the Grecians in Homer live upon a {imple Diet, Young and Old, 
Kings and private Men are contented with the ſame Proviſion. Ana- 
memnon entertains Ajax after his Combat with Hector with the 
Chine of an Ox, as a Reward of his Valour. Alcinous, King of 
Pheacia, who aflefted a more ſplendid and delicate Way of Living, 
feeds upon Beef. Menelaus ſets before Telemachus a Chine of Beef 
at the Marriage-Feaſt of his Son. And the Courtiers of Penelope, 
tho' given to all ſorts of Pleaſure, are never entertained either 
with Fiſh or Fowl, or any Delicacies. This, with ſeveral other 
things to the ſame purpoſe, hath been obſerved by Athenæus (a); 
who has likewiſe remarked, that Homer's Heroes neither boil their 
Meat, nor dreſs it with Sauces, but only roaſt it. This was in moſt 
Places the ancient Way of dreſſing Meat; whence Servius (b) alſo 
reports, that Feroicis temporibus non veſcebantur carne elixa, in the 
heroical Ages they did not eat boiled Fleſh; and obſerves farther 
out of Varro, that among the Romans the primitive Diet was Roaſt, 
then Boil'd, and laſt of all Broths came into uſe. Nevertheleſs, as 
Atbenæ us hath elſewhere taken notice, even in Homer's Time, boil'd 
Meat was ſometimes provided; which appears both from that En- 
tertainment in the Odyſſes, where an Ox's Foot is thrown at Ulyſſes, 
it being well known, that (in that Author's Words) T%d\4 Boa 
#J&s5 6714. no Man ever roaſts an Ox's Foot; and alſo from the 
expreſs W orcs of the 2 iſt Iliad (c): 


Ns Aten Car Erde re oO Tvet TAs 
Kytoy weadophyCr arancleope@ oridrow. = 


This was the Way of Living among the ancient Greeks ; neither 
were the Lacedemoniars of later Ares leſs temperate than their An- 
ceſtors, fo long as they obſerved the Laws of Lycurgus. They had 
their conſtant Diet at the Svaririe, publick Entertainments, where- 
in the Food was extremely ſi aple, witereof each Perſon had a cer- 
tain Proportion allotted. The chief part of the Proviſion was wtaas 
Tops, the black Broth, peculiar to that Nation, which was ſo un- 
pleaſant, that a Citizen of Syzaris happening once to be entertain'd 
at Sparta, cried out, « that he no longer wonder'd why the Lacede- 
ce monians were the valianteſt Soldiers in the World, when any Man 
ce in his right Wits would rather chuſe to die a thouſand times than 
cc to live upon ſuch vile Food (d).“ And 'tis reported that Ageſt- 
laus diſtributed certain Sweetmeats, which had been preſented to 
him by the Thaſcans, amongſt the Slaves, ſaying, © that the Ser- 
<« yants of Virtue ought not to indulge themſelves with ſuch Deli- 
ce cacies,it being unwerth y of Men of free Birth to ſhare thoſe Plea- 
cc ſures whereby Slaves are allured.“ For which reaſon the Cooks 
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(a Lib. I. p. 9. (b) In Æmneid. I, (H) Liad. g's v. 362. (d) Couf 
tlubencus lib. IV, cap. vi. p. 138. a FS 
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of Lacedemon were & JTerote xeiws ove, 6 5 d Wo emoduluCr, 
A] EmTdg]ns, as rd 7 vooss]wy xa3deoia, only Dreflers of 
Fieſh, and they who underſtood any thing tarther in the Art of 
Ccokery were caſt out from Sparta, as the Filth of Men infected 
with the Plague (a). Hence Mithecus, a very eminent Cook, de- 
Ggning to follow his Profeſſion in that City, was immediately com- 
manded by the Magiſtrates to depart (0). This Cuſtom was not un- 
like that of the ancient Heroes, who kept no Cooks, but ſometimes 
drefled their own Previſion, as we find done by Achilles in Homer 
2 
(9 — Taurev W de IO ANN, 
Kat rd , A nis, x, dg Cenoiow Erart. 


And ſometimes the xnevxes, Heralds, thoſe Servants arPeav]e S8- 
2e, of Gods and Men, as they sre called by the Poet, who were 
not only employed in Civil and Military Affairs, but alſo perform'd 
many of the holy Rites at Sacrifices, ſerved as Cooks; whence the 
ancient Cooks are by ſome Authors reported to have been Sunne 
Zr, skilled in the Art of divining by Sacrifices, and iSi 
tun . had the Management of Marriage Feaſts and Sa- 
crifices (d). . 

But in other Cities of Greece, and in later Ages, the Art of Cooke- 
ry was in better Eſteem, tho' even Heraclides, and Glaucus the Le- 
crenſian, who wrote Books concerning it, affirm, àx «eporlev e 
TV;#0w tad Seer, that it was unworthy of the meaneſt Perſon 
who was free-born, as we are informed by Athenæus (e). The Si- 
cilian Cooks were prized above any others, as the ſame Author (f) 
has proved by Examples out of Cratinus and Antiphanes. Mithæcus 
before mentioned was of that Nation; and the Sicilians were fo 
remarkable for their luxurious Way of Living, that Su Tex - 
TH, &, a Sicilian Table, was 2 proverbial Phraſe, as we are inicrm- 
ed by Suidas, m F Tavu roAuleaer Y Trupnaay, for one furniſh'd 
very profuſely and luxuriouſly. 

Next to the Lacedæmonian Tables, thoſe of Athens are ſaid to have 
been furniſhed moſt frugally, the Athenian Soil being unfruitful, 
and ſuch as could ſupply no more Proviſion than was juſt necellary 
for the Support of its Inhabitants. Hence Lynceus the Samian 18 
cited by Athenæus (g) for contemning the Athenian Entertainments, 


Made, 6 Io! 6 eri r T' 2, 
Po- 2% do xexanp O, IIeeiy tC, 
Odd re & nyws nds) Tos ATlixois 
aciv% und, V? ty A. 


And the ſame Author goes on in his Deſcription of the Meanneſs 
of the Proviſions at Athens, which were ſo exceedingly parſimoni- 
ous, that Dromeas, an Athenian Paraſite, being asked whether the 
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() Alianus lib. XIV. cap. VII. (b) Maximus Tyrius principio 
diflert, VII. (c) Hiad. IX. v. 209, (d) Athenens lib. XIV. cap. 
XXIII. (e) Lib, XIV. cap. XXIII. () Loco citato. (g) Lib. IV. 


kap. III, Supperg 
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Suppers at Athens or thoſe at Chak-is were more magnificent? re- 
plied, that the (Tggoiuuos) firſt Courſe at Chal:is was preferable to 
the whole Entertainment at Athens, Hence to live A7Jizngay, like 
an Athenian, is to live penurioufly. An Example of which Proyerb 
we find cited by Atheners out of Alexis, who has there alſo left vs 
a large Deſcription of an Athenian Entertainment (a). 

From the Grecian Meat let us in the next place proceed to their 
Drink. And in the primitive Times, as hath been already «ſer. 
ved, Water was the general Drink, which they were ſupplied with 
from the neareſt Fountain, Afterwards hot Fountains came into 
requeſt by the Example of Hercules, who being very much fatigud 
with Labour, refreſhed himſelf at a hot Fountain, which (as Fa- 
bles tell us) was diſcovered to him by Minerva, or Vulcan ; and this 
fort of Water was thought extremely beneficial on the like Occa- 
fons; whence Plato (b) commends his Atlantick Iſland, which he 
deferibes to be the moſt delightful Country in the World on account 
of its hot as well as cold Fountains; and Homer, by whom we are 
furniſhed with Examples of all forts of poetical Topicks, relates 
that one of the Fountains of the River Scamander was exquiſitely 
cold, and the other hot (c); vet, to uſe the Words of Fulius Pollux 
(d), ag Owigw ty, ojoy T A Foputy Log em mole, it will be 
difficult to infer from Homer that hot Waters were drank in the 
heroick Ages, but they ſeem only to be uſed for bathing, unleſs 
preſcribed by the Phyſicians, as was uſually done to Old Men, and 
others who had weak Stomachs, as appears from the Example of 
Hippocrates produced by the ſame Author, who by ſeveral other In- 
ſtances, yet all later than the Age of Homer, has here proved that 
this ſort of Drink was uſed by the ancient Grecians; however, dis 
certain that, at leaſt in later Ages, hot Waters were in requeſt 
amongſt the Grecians, and from them came to be uſed at Rome; 
whence the Roman Authors mention the uſe of them as a Grecia? 
Cuſtom. Thus Plautus (e) ſpeaking of the Grecians, 


Ubi quid ſurripuere, aperto capitulo caldum bibunt, 
toad 
And Horace (f). 


Quo Chinm pretio cadum 
Mereemur ? quis aquam temperet ignibus? 


Where Acron explains temperet by tepeſaciat, nam tepefactis aqnis [c- 
lebant Græci vinum temperare, For the Greeks (ſaith he) uſed to 
remper their Wine with warm Water (g). : 

But there is more frequent mention of cold Water than of hot, 
both in the Grecian and Roman Authors; and in order to drink 1t 


exquiſitely cold, it was cuſtomary to temper it with Ice, which they 


— 


| (a) Lib. IV. cap. V. | (b) Erne (0 Iiad. X. v. $ 47. (d) Lib. 
TX. cap. VI. Conf. Atheneus lib. III. cap. XXV. (e) Carculione. 
CF) Lib. Hi. 4, XIS, Cc Conf, drbemet lib, U, cap. Il. 


had 
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had ſeveral Methods to preſerve thro' all the Heat of Summer; 
there 1s one mentioned by Plutarch (a), who relates that it was 
uſual to wrap it in Clothes and Straw ; to which Cuſtom St. Au- 
guſtin alludes in the following Words: Quit dedit palee tam frigi- 
dam vim, ut cbrutas nives ſervet; vel tam fervidam, ut poma imma- 
tura maturet ? Who has endued the Straw with ſuch a degree of 
Cold as to preſerve Ice; or with ſo much Heat as to bring up ripe 
Fruit to Maturity? Chares the Mitylenean, as he is cited by Athe- 
neus 097 reports, that when Alexander the Great beſieged Petra a 
City of India, he filled 30 Ditches with Ice, which being covered 
with Oaken Boughs, remained a long time entire. And in the ſame 
place there are Jeſcrided ſeveral other Arts of making their Drink 
cool, The Cuſtom of preſerving Ice was ſo common amongſt the 
Romans, that they had Shops =, banc it was publickly expoſed to 
Sale; whence Seneca thus inveighs againſt the Roman Luxury and 
Extravagance (c): Ungnentarios ö expulere, & propere cedere 
fnibus ſuis juſſerunt, quia oleum diſperderent : quid illi ſi vidiſſent nivis 
reponende officinas? The Lacedemonians baniſh'd the Sellers of Oint- 
ment, and commanded them to be gone with the utmoſt Speed out 
of their Country; what would have been done had they feen 
Shops to repolite and preſerve Ice? 

he Invention of Wine was by the Agyptians aſcribed to Oftris, 
by the Latins to Saturn, and by the Greeks to Bacchus, to whom di- 
vine Honours were paid on that Account, "Tis reported by Hecatæus 
the Mileſian that the Uſe of Wines was firſt diſcovered in /Etolia 
by Oreſtheus the Son of Deucalion, whoſe Grandſon Oeneus, the Fa- 
ther of Mtolus, from whom that part of Greece received its Name, 
was ſo called fiom oivat, which is the old Name of Vizes. Others 
derive eie, the Name of Wine, from this Oeneus, who (as they 
report) was the firſt who diſcovered the Art of preſſing Wane from 
Grapes. Thus Nicander : 


Oe d & nxoiaorg N, Senator 
Olyoy kłxxNHαε. 


And to the ſame purpoſe Melanippides the Mileſian in Athengus 
(d), | 
EToyvuCr, 3 Sow, ol Oivies. 


Others will have the Vine to have been firſt diſcover'd in Olympia, 
near the River Alpheus; of which Opinion was Theopompus of: 
Chios. And Hellanicus reports that it was firſt known at Plinthion, 
a Town of Aegypt ; hence the Egyptians are thought to derive their 
immoderate Love and Uſe of this Liquor, which they thought ſo 
neceſſary to Human Bodies, that they invented a ſort of Wine made 
of Barley for the poorer ſort, who wanted Money to purchaſe that 
which was preſſed from Grapes (e). 


—_—Y.. 


1 


(a) Sympoſ. lib. YI. (0) Lib. III. cap. XXXVI. (c) Natur. IV. 
(4) Leite lib. il. & Conf. Alleneus fub finem lib. 1. þ 
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In Greece the Matrons and Virgins drank Wine, as appears from 
the Examples of Nau ſicae and her Companions in Homer (a). And 
becauſe the ſame Freedom was rarely allowed that Sex in other 
Countries, the Grecian Women were ill chought of on that account 
(b). It was likewiſe cuſtomary to give it to children, unleſs the 
Management of Achilles was different from that of other Infants : for 
thus Homer has introduced Phenix ſpeaking to him (c); 


Hei, yy re Ji o' in” L) tyo yeraut x ige, 
O\ls T' do aup é re,, x; oivoy ma yov. 

Iod wor xaled boas om pidzus Nilo va, 

Ol ve NC ey vnn aALY Hrs 


The Wine was generally mixed with Water, whence drinking. 
cups were called res nęes NY, To xe ego , from the Mixture 
made in them; which Derivation is mentioned both by the Gram. 
marians and Athengus, and there are ſome Alluſions to it in Homer 
ſor the Cuſtom of drinking Wine temper'd with Water obtained in 
the time of the Trojan War, and the moſt primitive Ages; hence 


the following Verſe (4d), 


Oi & a,” olver Euioyor i nenlieor Y SS og. 


Some aſcribe the firſt uſe of it to Melampus (e), others to Staphylus 
the Son of Silexus. Philochorus is ſaid to report (f), that Amphic- 
tyon, King of Athens, learned to mix Wine with Water from Bac- 
cbus himſelf, on which account he dedicated an Altar to that God 
vnder the Name of Orr, becauſe from that time Men began to 
return from Entertainments ſober, and s del, vpright. The ſame 
ana cted a Law, that only Wine temper'd with Water ſhould 
e dank at Fntertainments, which being afterwards diſuſed, was 
re ved by Solon (g). There was no certain Proportion obſerved in 
this Mixture; ſome to one Veſſel of Wine poured in two of Water; 
others to two of Wine mixed five of Water; and others more, or 
Jeſs, as they pleaſed (). The Lacedemonians eg m rue PIE. 
adieu. os &v N Tenor e? ape 139, Y wild Thongs Fry 
xe), uſed to boil their Wine upon the Fiie till the fitth part 
was conſumed, and then after four Years were expired, began to 
drink it, as we are informed by Democritus (i); and the ſame Cu- 
ſtom is alſo mentioned by Palladius. 

Nevertheleſs moſt of the Grecians, and particularly the Lacede- 
monians, ſometimes did dxeg]treesv ven, drink Wine with little 
or no Water, which they termed &moxv3ica, to act like a Scythian, 
for the Scythians were very much addicted to Drunkennels, and 
uſed Wine without Water; whence exe#Joriay is commonly term- 


— 


8 


— 


(a) Odyſ VI. () Conf. Atbenæus lib. Xx. (e) Iliad. IX. v. 484. 
Cd) Odyſſ. d. (e) Atbenæus lib. VI. cap. II. (J) Plinius lib. VII. 
cap. LVI. (e) Atbenæus lib. II. cap. II. (4) Idem lib. X. cap. VIII. 
(i) Idem lib. X. cap. VII. (E) Geoporic, ib. VII. cap. IV. (J) Lid. 
XI. tit. XIV. 5 HO IDE, 1 
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ed oxu915} T16v, or axuForiaey* and Aue να˖tf;s called gxy- 
3154 bete: which Expreſſions came into vogue at Sparta, from the 
nme that Cleomenes the Spartan, by living and converſing with the 
Srythians, learned to drink to Exceſs and Madneſs (a). The Thea 
ian alſo drank their Wine unmix'd with Water, and both they 
and the Scythians were generally ſuch Lovers of it, that ubdate 


V des dure x71 7 iud]iov H, à) xaleyiopiucr, zany N 
e S ud u ind veropixact, the Women and 41 
the Men thought it a moſt happy Life to fill themſelves with un- 


mix'd Wine, and to pour 1t upon their Garments (b). Hence alſo 


dxexſoroc ia, drinking Wine not mix d with Water (c). 
Some uſed to perfume their Wines, and Wine ſo uſed was termed 
dr wopprrirys according to lian (d), and ſomerimes wyppirnc, 


by Ocaxia TeiToors, the Thracians way of Water ( was meant 


tor that Word, according to Heſychius's Explication, ſignifies boy, 


F 475% 6470 Hider, a Potion mixed with Odours. Different from 
this were the Murrhina of the Romans, as alſo the £0 vero hy e- 
GG, Wine mingled with Myrrh, mentioned in St. Mark's Goſpel, 
wherewith the Malefactors were commonly intoxicated before hey 
ſuffered, Several other Ingredients were mixed with Wine, ſome- 
times d xęlla, Meal, whence e- drwagilowk©r, Wine thicken'd 
with Meal, which was very much uſed by the Perſians (e). They 


had alſo many ſorts of made Wines, as e- vel d&, C f, 


Wine made of Barley, and eue uns, Palm-Wine, ſometimes 


termed 55 sum, for 58 O. was a general Name for all made 
Wines. 


08 


— 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Cuſt oms before Entertainments. 


© Ne Perſon by whom the Entertainment was provided was 
1 commonly named & sg, scx, 78 r cuuuc la 
y, TULLFOTIS dN, CvLuToTiagy Of, by the Tragedians ol- 
woSemoy, c. 

The Perſons entertained by him were termed lluubyns, ar- 
T:AES, ovuro), cuudenrvot, Ec. allo very often xAn]ot, TUVKAn- 
Tot, M], in which Names is exprelied the immediate Cauſe 
ot their meeting, which was xi, in Latin Vocatio, an Invitation 
or Calling by the Entertainer. | | 

The Perſons employed to invite the Gueſts were by the Romans 
termed Vocatores, and by the Greeks xAiiTogss, or S61TvoXAnT00E5s 
The ſame Men were alſo, tho' not ſo frequently, called #az&]&t, 


ä 


(a) Chameleon Heracleota lib. de Temulentia apud Athenæ um lib. 
X. cap. vii. (b) Athenæus lib. X. ſub finem cap. ix. (e) Pollux lib. 
I. cap. iii. (d Var, Hiſt, lib. XII. cap. xXxi. (e) Atheneus lib. X. 
ultio cap. ix. | | and 


s 
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and zA, e, from 3agds, which is the Name of the Table, on 
which the Proviſion was placed in the Kitchen. Thus (aig, 
according to Pamphilus in Atheneus (a), are of &m F R,’ 
c, TexrsCar, they who invite to the King's Table. Some- 
times to invite was termed xd]eayeapary, to write down, from the 
Cuſtom of inſcribing the Names of the Perſons to be invited upon 4 
Tablet. The Hour was ſignified at the Invitation, and becauſe they 
then numbred the Hours by the mation of the Sun, there is frequent 
mention of cn, the Shade of the Sun, and gelx ev, the Letter 
of the Dial, on theſe Occaſions. Thus in the following Paſſage 
of Ariſtophanes (b), 


— — Col 5 wang, Fl & 4 HA 
Ora 1 Sexdmey cory cr AtrTegas xf om envy, 


Relations often went without Invitation, as hath been obſerved 
by Atbenæus (c), and Euſtathius from that Verſe of Homer, where 
he deſcribes an Entertainment at Agamemnon's Tent (d); 


AvUriud)G@- g of Ns Boy dya3d;s MerineO. 


Valiant Menelavs came to him ayriua]C@r, that is, ay d tand- 
rac, without being invited, as the Scholiaſt explains that Wore, 
Such as without Invitation; & F xexAnulvor om Jamrvor iꝗh b, 
were brought to the Entertainment by ſome of thoſe who had been 
invited (e), were termed , Shades, from their following the 
principal Gueſts, as Shades do Bodies. The ſame Perſons were by 
the Romans called wmbre. Thus in Horace (f), 


. — quos Maæcenas adduxerat umbras. 
And in another place (g), 
locus eft & pluribus umbris. 


They who forced themſelves into other Mens Entertainments 
were in Greek called qu, in Latin Muſcæ, Flies, which was a 
general Name ef Reproach for ſuch as inſinuated themſelves into 
any Company where they were not welcome. Thus the Paraſite 
is deſcribed by Antiphanes, 


Ovezs ue, Tacuis* eln areis* 
LEmTver dx , wya' wi , gjeage 


Jn Plautus () an Entertainment free from unwelcome Gueſts is 
called hoſpitium ſine muſcis, an Entertainment without Flies; and 


(a) Lib. IV. cap. xxi. (b) Concionatricibus p. 744. Conf. ibi. Scbo- 
lin ſtes, tem Stidas v. Aexd Tee let & Heſychius v. nd ru got 
(0 Lib. IV. cap. cri. (d) lliad. SC., v. 408. (e) Plutarchus Sy 
Lib. VII. Queſt. vi. (Cf) Lib. II. Sat. viii. v. 22. (g Lib. L. Epik. 
v. 58. (5) Perul. Act. III. Se, ili. V. 76. ot b 15 
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in another place of the ſame Author (a), an inquiſitive and bufy 
Man, who prys and inſinuates himſelf into the Secrets of others, is 
termed Muſca. We are likewiſe informed by Horus Apollo (b), that 
in Egypt a Fly was the Hieroglyphick of an impudent Man, be- 
cauſe that Inſect being beaten away, {till returns again; on which 
account it is by Homer made an Emblem of Courage (c), 


Kal o uus Jade yt chewy Winer, 
H Ts H eleryoruln arc mie Ne dvd eα,0ẽ-; 
Ioarda Jaziey, Ne Th of ai” dySyume. 


The ſame Perſons whom they termed Muſce at Entertainments, 
were alſo called MVV, Myconians, from the Poverty of that Na- 
tion, which put them upon frequenting other Men's Tables oftener 
than was conſiſtent with good Manners; whence Pericles was re- 
fected upon by Arobilochus, ws &xAn]ov ir acraior]a eig TH ovurt- 
g Muxorien Jixny, as one who intruded into other Mens Enter- 
tainments, after the manner of the Myconians (d). But the moſt 
common Appellation of ſuch Men, was that of gs, Paraſites ; 
which Word, as Lucian hath obſerved, in its primitive Senſe, ſig- 
nifed only the Companion of Princes and Men of Quality; ſuch 
were Patroclus to Achilles, and Memnon to Idomeneut, or thoſe who 
had their Diet at the Tables of the Gods, of whom mention has 
been made in another place (e); but afterwards came to be a Name 
of Reproach for thoſe who by Flattery, and other mean Arts, uſed 
to inſinuate themſelves to the Tables of other Men; in which 
Senſe it was firſt uſed by Epicharmus, and afterwards by Alexis (fy; 
nevertheleſs it was common for Friends and Men of Credit to viſit 
one another's Houſes at the times of Entertainment, without ex- 
petting a formal Invitation, as appears from that Saying cited by 


Euſtathius (g), 
Axe xwpaloty as eiu gia 


And that other in Plato (5), 


— tc des 7 dyavur drag ia 
AuTeud]o a'yavo. — — 


Which is ſometimes thus cited in one hexameter Verſe, 
Aural: αναο d em urg iy. 


The Number of Gueſis was unlimited; ſome choſe to invite 3, 
or 4, or 5 at the moſt; thus Archeſtratus in Atheneus (i), 


143 


(a) Aercat, Act. II. Sc. III. v. 26. (b) Hizroglyphicis. (c) Iliad. e. 
v. 570. (d) Conf. Athenexs lib. I. cap. VII. (e) Lib. II. cap. de Sa- 
cerdotibus. (F) Conf. Athenens lib. VI. cap. VII. Pollux lib. VI. 
aal VII. (g) Commentario in [liad. CG. () Sympoſio. (i) Lib. J. 
ſub finem cap. IV. Hess 


©, 
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Hebe 5 wit mdsles Server Aged alt Teamily 
Ecwe Y d Teds, & Thaagss of EuntmTas)ts, 
HF rie ys wh Thews* id 38 dy ein 
M:Sopoewy dpratiCior oxnvy gesltaſdv. 


And Atheneus in another place (a) reports, that among the Ancient, 
uh ounSerrreiy F mils ys mhius, G71 di ys iW (apa; 
610 £04 n,ðñ, it was not uſual for more than five to ſup toge- 
ther, but that in his Time the Numbers were plainly infinite. 
Euſtat hius hath obſerved out of Famblichus, that in the guwiry, 
common Meals, not above ten were admitted; which in his On 
nion was the ordinary Number of Gueſts at Entertainments in the 
primitive Times; and hence he thinks it is, that when Agamen. 
non in Homer (b) ſpeaks of diſtributing the Grecian Army at an En- 
tertainment, he mentions only Pexdd'ss, Tens. 


HyzTs & eig Jexddeg Sranooundiiply Aya, 
Tewor d avJes Tx o EAoius3ea divoyodueiyy 
IlexAal Kev Perad'ss Dei oivoy e,. 


But this muſt only be underſtood of the Entertainments of private 
Men, Princes often invited greater Numbers ; Agamemnon in Homer 
entertains all the Grecian Princes together ; and Alexander the Ma- 
cedonian is reported before his Expedition againſt Perſia, 'oxyviy 
xd]aordbdaa3a exaloy]araiveoy mes “Na, to have furniſhed 
a Tent with 100 Beds for an Entertainment (c). And the ſane 
Vanity by degrees crept in amongſt private Men, inſomuch that in 
Atherens's Time, as hath been before obſerved, «Lauuaxion, in- 
finite Numbers, were invited. Hence it came to pals, that partly 
to prevent Tumult and Sedition, and partly to relies the Expen- 
ſiveneſs and Prodigality of their Citizens, ſome Lawgivers thought 
it neceſſary to limit the Number of Gueſts; in particular, no Perſon 
at Athens was allowed to entertain above 3o at once. In order to 
put this Statute in execution, certain Magiſtrates, called Tuvaut: 
„ht, were obliged to go to Entertainments, and to expel thence 
ſuen as exceeded that Number; and the Cooks who were common- 
ly employed to dreſs the Victuals at Entertainments, were obliged 
to give in their Names every time they were hir'd (ad). 

This muſt farther be obſerved concerning the Gueſis, that Men 
and Women were never invited together, as we are informed by 
Cicero (e); wherein the Greeks difler'd from the Romany, amongſt 
whom the Women were allowed more Freedom: © For which of 
« the Romans, to uſe the Words of Cornelius Nepos, was ever aſha- 
med to bring his Wife to an Entertainment? And what Miſtreſs 


— 


(2) Lib. xv ; cap. III. (b) Iliad. C. v. 126. Conf, Euftathins p. 
144. Ecit. B-fil. (c) Diodorus Siculus p. 539. (d) Cont, Athenens 
Iib. VI. cap. NI. (e) Orat. III. in Verrem, ; 
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« of a Family can be ſhewn, who does not inhabit the chief and 

cc moſt frequented Nas of the Houſe? Whereas in Greece ſhe never 

« appears at any Entertainments, beſides thoſe to which none bur 

« Relations are invited, and conſtantly lives in the innermoſt part 

« of the Houſe, which is called ywaoriris, the Womens Apart- 

« ment; into Which no Man; except near Relations; had Admiſ- 
(e ſion (a pM — 4 "IP bs 5 5 , 

ar went to an Entertainment they waſhed and anoint- 

ed themſelves, & erde 38 iv nxew eic 73 ovunioiy ow ir 
R x; xoyzog]e, for it was thought very indecent to go thither - 
defiled with Sweat and Duſt, as Athenexs (b) hath obſerved from 1 
Ariſtotle. They who came off a Journey, were waſhed and clothed 
with Apparel ſuitable to the Occaſion in the Houſe of the Enter- 
tainer, before they were admitted to the Feaſt. Thus we find in 
Homer; where he deſcribes the Reception of Telemachus and Piſi- 
fratus by Menelaus () | 
Es þ d#auirIus Bdiſes Fee As 
To ind uw Jud A, Mx AN,, 
Aut & dex yaalvas U HL. nd's X ſlůras, 

Es pd Jesrus io Tae Mein Miriacoy. 


The ſame Perſons alſo waſhed their Hands before they fat down 
to Meat, as appears from the Verſes which follow in the ſame Au- 
thor (d); 3 . „ : 3 4 : 15 
XeeviCa d due. reexbo . eier 


Kean, ypugen, die d;yverore ie: 8 
Ny 77 5 Feri £74yvas TeareC as” 
E7Toy & didvin Tewin ragt dhe Sig. 9 


And, to mention the times of waſhing e it was alſo cuſto- 
mary to waſh between every Courſe, and a ter Supper; thus Homer 
introduces his Heroes S&#13v]d&5 6miArv]es; ita Wwe rod 
TaMy Jerrelas, ſupping, converſing, then waſhing, and after 
that again ſupping. And Ariſtophanes (e) ſpeaks of bringing vw 
x7 yes wile Teaitlas, Water to waſh the Hands aſter the 
Courſes. By them who ſpoke accurately, to waſh the Hands before | 
Supper was termed . LA, to waſh after Supper WI Tag. Hi- - 
ther are to be referred the Words SmpudZabt, Ne, - 
{joa, and the like, which fignify to wipe the Hands, The Towel 


 T S 


was termed &4ueyar, Xp ler, &c. inſtead whereof the an- \ 
cient Greeks ofed Yau al. which were 73 & 10 do was 


Aaxdy Y Salads, the loft and fine part of the Bread, which af- 
terwads they caſt 2076 xv, to the Dogs, 3427 9 Aaxedaiuoriot 
uud Thy Snuaydaniay xaker, whence Stuaydania is by 
the Lacedemorians called xwidg 3 and, as the ſame Author there 
adds, this Cuſtom is mentioned by Hemer in the following Verſes, 


Ls. Wo, Wh: $i, 2 "out. : a. ARC 4 


(a) Cornelius Nepos prafat, in vitas Imperatorum. f (b) Lib. Iv. 
cap. Xxyiis C) Och. &, v. 48; Fe, Och. . @) Veſpic, 
N > 
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Ns o' Gray appt avax]e xwss Sairyler Iorle, 
Zalros, ae Ye Ts gigy peariyuale due. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that in the waſhing after Supper they 
uſed ſome ſort of guhypa, Sweucws x dew, Stuff to ſcour the 
Hands (a) ; for which Uk N itre and Eyjjop are mentioned in the 
holy-Scriptures. Laſtly, after waſhing, the Hands were perfume 
wath Odours, which Cuſtom is expreſſed in the following Verſes of 
Antiphanes or Epigenes in Atheneus (b); 


Kei Tors afunredligous R ee x7! eros 
Tas Yeeos, Iodn AC TW tyir I dps 


It may not be improper in this place to add ſomething farther, 
by way of digreſſion, concerning the Cuſtom of waſhing and anoint. 
ing, which in Greece and other hot Countries was ſo Frequent, To 
waſh, is in the Words of Euſtathius, vj N pure, dau. 
4 7 atTiov, a Means both to cleanſe the Body from Filth, 
and refreſh it; therefore whenever they ceaſed from Sorrow and 
Mourning, it was uſual to bathe and anoint themſelves ; whence 
Eurynome in Homer adviſes Penelope to leave off lamenting (c, 


Xyar Smyibardun, x; emxeuoare Tagads, 

waſhing her Body, and anointing her Face. And, as we are in. 
formed by Artemidorns (d), the ancient Greeks commonly bathed j 
FoMsjuor uke Los, & peydas Tauoduwea Tors, after the 
finiſhing of a War, or any other great Fatigue. Thus in Homer, 
Telemachus and Piſiſtratus are bathed and anointed at Menelauis 
Palace, after a long Journey ; Diomedes and Ulyſſes after their Re- 
turn from diſcovering the Manner ef their Enemies Encampment, 


— 0 x nf ν α,Eeů 
Actrro £QiCariTyy = > 


having bath'd and anointed, ſat down to Supper. In the heroical 
Ages, Men and Women, without diſtinction, bathed themfelves in 
Rivers; this we find done by Nauſicae, the Daughter of Alcinons, 
King of Phaacia (e), and Europa in Meſchus (F) 


garSernnile Yee Teaxonor Avaupey 


cleanſerh her Body in the Mouth of Anaurus. Helena allo and he: 
Fellows wath in the River Ewrotas, according to T heocritus (g), 


y — 
— — —— — 1 3. MM. a wy _ 


— — 


4 Athereus lib. X. cap. ult. () Loco eita to. (e) Odyfſ. 6 . 
170. (4) Lib. I. cap. lxvi. (e) Od. vie (F) Ichll. C. v. 3: 
(g) Idyll. 5j. v. 34. : | 

Apps 
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Auuts 3 dg ouioudiinec, 3s edu O- wink; 
Xearauuats dvdeurt raf Eveorao Ae, 
Tiſeaxis $Eixov]a , n veohaie. 


Tho' the Expreſſions in theſe Verſes are manifeſtly accommodated 
to the Inſtitutions of Lycirygns, whereby the Virgins were obliged 
to bathe and accuſtom themſelves to ſuch Exerciſe as in that Age 
were only practiſed by the Men; whence the Poet obſerves, that it 
was done dyderst, x fox the manner of Men ; which would have 
been a very improper Expreſſion in the heroical Times, when it 
was cuſtomary for both Sexes to uſe this Diverſion alike. But if the 
Sea was within a convenient diſtance, they commonly barhed in it, 
rather than in the Rivers, the ſalt Water being thought, to uſe 
the Words of Athenens (a), banc Tis vibes tezopir , con- 
duc: ve to ſtrengthen the Nerves, by drying up ſuperfluous Humours ; 
thus, to forbear the mention of other Inſtances, Diomedes and Ulyſſes 
in Homer, after a very great Fatigue, | 


id rorkly dmwitayls Saaday 
EoCav]ss 


. 


went into the Sea to cleanſe themſelves from Sweat; and they 
who lived at a greater diſtance from the Sea; ſometimes removed 
thither for their Health's ſake. An Example whereof we find in 
Minutius Felix, by one of the Perſons, in whoſe Dialogue it is re- 
ſolved, Oſtiam petete, amæniſſimam civitatems quod effet corpori meo 
ſicandis humorilius de marinis lavacris blanda & expedita curatio, to 

to the moſt pleaſant City Oftia, in order to enjoy the Benefit of ba- 
ching in the Sea, which is an eaſy and expeditious Method of dry- 
ing up the ſuperfluous Humours of the Body. Hot Baths were alſo 
very ancient. Hggdxxee Ae, the hot Baths, ſhewed by Vulcan, 
or, as others ſay, by Minerva to Hercules, at a time when he had 
underyent a very great Fatigue, are celebrated by the Poets, Plndar 
(5) ſpeaks of Teepe Novupey Adjea, the hot Baths of the Nymphs, 
Homer commends one of the Fountains of Scamander for its hot Wa- 
ter, in the rwenty-ſecond Iliad. In the ſame Hiad Andromache pro- 
vides a hot Bath for Hector, againſt his Return from the Battel. 
Neſtor in the 11th Iliad orders 8 to make ready Pogue K g- 
Jex, an hot Bath; and to mention but one Inſtance more, the Phæ- 
# /ans are ſaid in Homer's Odyſſes to place their chief Delight in 


EIA 7 Jena, Abe Ts Freud, 9 Crab, 


Changes of Apparel, hot Baths and Beds; yet hot Baths ds not ſeem 
to have been then ſo much uſed as in later Ages; and thoſe Words 
of Arte midorus (c, that AHA eds i) 3 1d Baxaviia; Baths 


Se to ed rt es ae. A ————_—— eee Dat 


(6) Lib, L cap, zx. () Olymp. XII. (e) Lib. I, cap; lxvi, 
5 Bba a 
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ſeem to have been thought hurtful by the Ancients, are probably 
meant of hot Baths only; and then the een Words, which 
have been already cited, that Baths were anciently never uſed but 
after ſome very great Fatigue, muſt be underſtood in the ſame Senſe; 
however that be, it is plain from that Author, that ancient Greeks 
BAA, ix Beg, had no Balneos like thoſe of later Times, but 
2 F dααανο ,v, waſhed in certain Veſſels called dedun- 
Jet: which Word, as explained by Phavorinus (a), * TU, 
or AX Ain, a large Baſon or Veſſel to waſh in, being derived 
F Aon ulru dei, from taking away the Filth of the Bod : 
whence &dodyiy30- is mentioned by Pollar 4 the Veſlels 
which belong to Balneo's; and the ancient Remans had a Vellel in 
their own Houſes, wherein they waſhed, called lavatrina, or latri- 
na, which was afterwards termed balneirm ; and when two Baths 
came to be ufed, one hot, and another cold, in the Plural balnea (4), 
Publick Balneo's were unknown till later Times; Atheners tells us, 
that in his Age Tezopdros Te HC Tatnx), I dN d 
Erdov & whats ie aura, they were but lately come into uſe, 
and that formerly no ſuch Places were allowed to be within the 
City (c). 'The Balneo's commenly contained the following Rooms, 


1. Azod\v]iewy, wherein dm$Þvor]o Ta ipeatie, they put of 
their Clothes. 

2. Tebxabgey, or vera ien ſudatorium, a Room moſt common- 
ly round, and provided with -rug @xayov, Fire, ſo contriv'd that 
it ſhould not ſmoke, for the Benefit of thoſe who deſired to ſweat ; 


it was alſo termed Laconicum, from the frequent ufe of this way of 
ſweati ng in Laconia. 1 
3. B Negele, 2 hot Bath. 


4. Au led, a cold Bath. 
5. AaaT]icuy, the Room wherein they were anointed. 


After bathing they always anointed, either ieee, 1 
oH bene, to cloſe the Pores of the Body, which was eſpe- 
cially neceſſaty aſter the uſe of hot Raths, or 7); 7d wil EnegrSir- 
& e Ne RN vive Ta or, leſt the Skin 
ſhould become rough after the Water was dried off it (d). If we 
may believe Pliny (e), they had no better Ointment in the time of 
the Iwian War, than Oil perfumed with odoriferous Herbs, eſpe- 
cially Roſes; whence feder Faaroy, Oil mixed with Roles, is 
mentioned in Homer's twenty-third [had (F) where Venus anoints 
Hector's Body. | 


T4 
— + — 


bod bert 5 Xell 
Aue eso i 


8 


2 


_ 
_— 
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(a) v. d. Conf. idem. v. baxarGor. (b) Varro de L. I 
Nonius Marcellus, (e) Lib. I. ſub finem cap. XIV. (d) Conf. Euſta- 
thius in Iliad. x. (e) Nat. Hiſt} lib, III. cap. I. (F) 186. To 
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ro the ſame Ointments he elſewkere gives the Epithets of A uc g- 
9 td aydy, and T&IvouÞer (a), ſpeaking of Juno, 


AuCegoiy & reer Id yeods ineharr © 
AULETE TAYTE e alia 5 Nr iA 
Aucese ie, dd,, N pa ei ru Nev. 


gut Atheners is of opinion, that Homer oids Þ Yyenow v uur, 
Au, of” aUTd KAAG t m ⁰e Wis acquainted with the uſe 
of more precious Ointments, but calls them Oil, with che addition 
of an Epithet, to diſtinguiſh them from common Oil (5). The ſame 
Obſervation is made by the Commentators upon that Poet, when 
they explain thoſe Words as; Faamoy, perfumed Oil; and 'tis 
well known that the Fes called all forts of Ointments by the 
Name of Oil, the reaſon ſeems to have been, that Oil was the firſt 
Ointment ; however, the ancient Heroes never. uſed ues, coſtly 
Ointments. Athenæus himſelf acknowledges, that Homer never in- 
troduces gA&eprpives 765 Hywag, any of his Heroes anointed with 
any Ointment belide Oil, except Paris, a ſoft and effeminate Per- 
ſon, In more delicate Ages, when very much of the primitive 
Plainneſs was laid aſide, it was ſtill by many thought indecent for 
Men to anoint themſelves with precious Ointments. Chryſippus 
would have the Name of ubs, derived d 7% α̊ Nn, jars 
＋ Tovs αtU i Ye, from the vain and unprofitable Labour of 
compounding it. And Socrates was of opinion, that the Smell, as 
well as the Garments of Men and Women, ought to be difterent ; 
that for Women it was decent enough to ſmell of perfumed Oint- 
ments, but that Men ſhould rather ſmell of Oil, which was uſed 
in the Schools of Exerciſe. Soon prohibited Men from ſelling Oint- 
ments; and the Laws of Sparta entirely forbad any Perſon to ſell 
them, as we are informed at large by Athenexs (c); nevertheleſs 
Women, and fome effeminate Men, were ſo curious in their choice 
of Ointments, that they could tell very critically, r Tr xd 
7 uthov Gy emlndeaor, what ſort ſuited beſt with each Meuiber 
of the Body, An Example whereof we find in the following Verſes 
of Antiphanes, which are cited by Atheneuy ; ; 


Ex xev@ozeAAtiTs 5 xdaniÞ © udp 
AlyurtTio &@ 169 Tides Y Ti glu, 
$oryixive 5 rds th Ta Tria, 
EiouvuCeie 53 + Trees 8. lover, 
Auaggxive 5 vd opgus xounys 
Fre 5 mi 7% g K N 


Laſtly, it muſt not be omitted, thar the Peet being moſt expoſed 
to Duſt and Filth, were oftngr waſhed and anointed than other 


— — — 
0% Piad, F. v. 170. () Lib. XV, cap. xi, (e) Lib, XV. cap. x. 


* 
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Parts of the Body ; on which account they are by ſome thought to 
be called ure beg in Hemer. Women were generally employ. 
ed to waſh and anoint the Feet, both in the heroical and later 
Ages; it was cuſtomary for them to kiſs the Feet of thoſe to whom 
they thought a more than common Reſpe& was due; thus the Wo. 
man in the Goſpel kiſſes the Feet of our bleſſed Saviour whilſt he 
anointed them. The fame Ceremony was performed towards Pl. 
leon by his Daughter, as himſelf relates in Ariftophanes (a); 


x) TeoTe N vJuyerHy us 
ATwitn v To Td” daeipy* Y TETKULage pIANT. 


Let us from this Digreſſion return to the Entertainment; and 
the firſt Ceremony after the Gueſts arrived at the Houſe of Enter. 
tainment, was the Salutation perform'd by the Maſter of the Houſe, 
or one appointed in his place; to do this was termed by the gene- 
ral Name of d and ex, tho' this Word xvelws Net d rie a 
ura, in its ſtrict Senſe ſignifies to embrace one with Arms around, 
being derived v Te ayas ard eis Scud & Trtesr, from for- 
cibly drawing another to one's ſelf, as we are informed by the old 
Sc boliaſt upon Ariſtophanes (h); but the inoſt common Salutation was 
by the conjunction of their Right-hands, the Right-hand being 
accounted a Pledge of Fidelity and Friendſhip ; whence Pythage. 
ras adviſed, uh Tavlt tuCaaaar Þ £Eray, that the > apa 
ſhould not be given to every Man, meaning that all Perſons were 
not fit to be made our Friends, 'This Ceremony was very ancieut, 
and is mentioned in Homer (c): +; 


o of” os z, Zaire Ido, & de N A 
Xepoiv 7 yard ov|0, x) id ej, arwyor. 


Hence JES is ſometimes joined with dana? od is oh 
moſt . it. Thus in Ariſtophaues (d) wh | 


5 


aun nond/eyle N 
EN Are Van © 1e. 


Sometimes it is uſed figuratively for any fort of Entertainment or 
Reception. Thus we find Five art, Jes TexTich 
Jets Sens, CIES xaneors Abyors, Fryers, fe. | 

Sometimes they kiſied tie Lips, Hands, Knees, or Feet, in Salu- 
rations, as the Perſon deſerved more or leſs Reſpect. There was 2 
particular fort of Kiſs, which is called by Sxidas Xr, by Follur 
XUręg. the Pot, bra ⁊d rde giacin F dr AauCaripth 
wher they took the Perſon, like a Pot, by both his Ears, Which 
was chiefly practiſed by or towards Children. We find it memii- 
oned by Eunicus (e); ; "Be 


— 


— 


(a) Ve is p-. 473. 0 In "LABS p. 77. (c) Qav « * V. 35: 
6 Pinto. (e) In Antia, apud Fulium Pollucem. * Auch 
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Aac dea F drr QiA3oa XxUręgv. 
And by Tibullus (a); 


natuſyq; parenti 
Oſcula comprenſts auribus eripiet. 


As alſo by Theocritus, from whom it appears to have been ſometimes 
uſed by Men and Women (6) ; | 


od Fea Anras, Tr us red tn ved 
Tay r x4 νονẽ, 3Ts of Þ gaway Fund. 


The Gueſis being admitted, did not immediately fit down at the 
Table, which was accounted ill Breeding, but ſpent ſome Time in 
viewing and commending the Room and Furniture, Thus the Son 
in Ariſtepbanes (c) inſtructs his Father to do 1 


Emer” STaiveooy Tt 7 XenxoudTey, 
Oc Jiaoaty KN wyhings Le or. 


Which Obſervation, with others of the ſame nature, 1s taken no- 
tice of by Athenens (d). 


* 


6 — 2 — _ — 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Ceremonies at Entertainments. 


HE ancient Grecians ſat at Meat. There are three ſorts of 
Seats mentioned by Homer. 


1. Ale, which contained two Perſons, as the Name ſeems 
" import, and was commonly placed for thoſe of the meaneſt Qua- 
ity. | 

2. Geh-, on which they ſat upright, having under their Feet 
a Footſtool, termed @envus. 

3. Kaiouds, on which they fat leaning a little backwards, as 
the Word ſignifies. Of theſe a more full and exact Agcount may 
be ſeen in Atheners. (e). 


Neither was 1 the Cuſtom in Greece only, but in moſt other 
Countries, to fit at Entertainments; it was practiſed by the primi- 
FR 5 1 3 * — —ü6— 

(a) Lib. II. (b) Iayll. &. v. 132, (c) Veſpis. (d) Lib. IV. cap. 
FAY (e) Lab, V. cap. iv. e 
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tive Romans, as we are informed by Iſidorus (a) and Serviu (3), 
And Philo hath obſerved, that Foſeph ordered his Brethren „ Te; 
nnxlas xa Ae, hir 7 drygeror oF guferiſinais oundins 
xd]axaloq{ yewwlpey, to fit according to their Ages, the Cuſtom of 


Vit at Entertainments not having then obtained (c). But aſter- 
wards ere} Heνιν ie,’, xdleppury; J J ite om Th; xaing 
os avamuus river, when Men began to be ſoft and efteminate, they 
exchanged their Seats for Beds, in order to drink with more Faſe, 
yet then oi jews of R oivororetov, the Heroes who drank 
fitting, were ſtill thought Praiſe-worthy ; and ſome wha accuſſom- 
ed themſelves to a primitive and ſevere Way of Living, retained 
the ancient Poſture, This was done by the Cynick Philpſophers, 
as we find in Plautus (d); ny PRs + agmow i wlhe 
| potius in ſubſellio 
Cynice accipiemur, quam in lectis. 


— — 


In Macedonia no Man was allowed to fit at Meals till he had kil. 
led a Boar without the help of Nets, as we are informed by Hege, 
ſander in Atheneus (e). And Alexander the Great ſometimes kept to 
the ancient Way, and once 78]egxooivs iy2ubras $5160, inddigy 
em digger dgyugey Y xav[ugr, dautyors argagay inadſins, 
entertaining 400 Commanders, he placed them upon Silver Seats, 
covered with Purple Cloth, as we learn from Duris in the ſame 
Author. And in the moſt luxurious and effeminate Ages, Children 
were ſometimes not permitted to lie down, but had Seats at ths 
end of their Fathers Beds. It was the Cuſtom for the Children of 
Princes, and the reſt of the Nobility of that Ape, to fit at their 
Meals in the fight of their Relations, in the Time of Tacitus (f) 
Whence Suetonius deſcribing the Behaviour of Auguſtus towards 
his Grand- children, ſays, that neque cœnavit una, wiſt in imo letls 
adſiderent, they always fat at the end of the Bed when 1 
With him (g). And the ſame Author reports, that the Emperor 
Claudius always ſupped with his Children, and ſome of the noble 
Boys and Maids, who, according to ancient Cuſtom, ſat at the bot- 
tom of the Bed (b). The ſame place was commonly aſſigned to 
Men of meaner Condition,when they were entertained with others 
of better Quality. Whence in Plutarch (i) the reſt of the Guelis 
lie down, only AÆſop is placed upon a Seat next to Solon, And Do. 
natus (x) reports, that Terence being ordered to repeat ſome part of 
his Comedies to Cæcilius, went to Rim at the time of Supper, ang 
being in mean Apparel, was placed upon a Seat near the Bed ; but 
after he had recited a few Verſes, was invited to lie down to Sup» 

er. DEL | 
Ihe Manner of lying at Meat was thus; the Table was placed 
in the middle, round which ſtood the Beds, covered with Cloth or 


— — — 
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(a) Lib. XX. cap. ii. (b) In ZEmeid. viii. (4) Libro de Foſtph. 
p. 555. Edit. Francf. (d) Stich. Act. V. Sc. iv. v. 22. (e) Lib. J. 
cap. xiv. (J) Annal. Lib. XIII. (g) Auguſti cap. Ixiv. ( Claudi 
Cap. XxX, (3) Sympoſio Sapientum. () Terentii Vita. | 
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apeſtry, according to the Quality of the Maſter of the Houſe, up 
Tape they Hey ee the 133 part of their Bodies — 
their Left Arms, the lower part being ſtretch'd out at length, or a 
little bent; their Heads were raiſed up, and their Backs ſometimes 
ſupported with Pillows, If ſeveral Perſons lay upon the ſame Bed, 
then the firſt lay on the uppermoſt part, with his Legs ſtrerch'd out 
behind the ſecond Perſon's Back ; the ſecond's Head lay below the 
Navel or Boſom of the former, his Feet being placed behind the 
third's Back ; and in like manner the third, Burt, fifth, and the 
reſt; for tho' it was accounted mean and ſordid at Rome to place 
more than three or four upon one Bed, vet as we are informed b 
Cicero (a), Græci quini ſtipati.in lefulis, ſepe plures fuere, the Greeks 
uſed to crowd five, and many times a greater Number into the ſame 
Bed. Perſons beloved commonly lay in the Boſoms of thoſe who lo- 
ved them; thus the beloved Diſciple in the Goſpel lies in the Bo- 
ſom of our bleſſed Saviour at the Celebration of the Paſſover (b), 
There is another Example of the like Practice in Fuvenal (c); 


Cœna ſedet, gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti, 


At the beginning of the Entertainment it was cuſtomary to lie flat 
upon their Bellies, that ſo their Right-hand might with more eaſe 
reach to the Table; but afterwards, when their Apperices began 
to decreaſe, they reclined upon their Sides; in which Senſe we 
are to underſtand the Words of Plutarch (d), Txagov & dey A om 
rope Ted ew, VC AH mes F TegmiCar, de J.. 77 
ud]iCey m g- WM mhdres F xd|dxAngtr or, as it ſhould 
read, x&]4xAtoty, that at the beginning every one ot his Mouth 
forward, looking towards the Table; but afterwards changes the 
Poſture of his Inclination from Depth to Breadth. And Horace al- 
ludes to the ſame Cuſtom in the following Verſes (e): 


Nec ſatis eſt cara piſces avertere menſa, 
Ignarum quibus eſt jus aptius, & quibus aſſis 
Languidus in cubitum ſeſe conviva reponet. 


It was cuſtomary from the heroical Ages downwards for the Gueſts 
to be rank'd according to their Quality. It is evident that in Ho- 
mer, as Euſtathius (f) hath obſerved, & c,R oe loss duet nan) 
% acres, the chief Perſons had the uppermoſt Sears at Entertain- 
ments. And afterwards at publick Entertainments there was yo- 
KaxAnT@p, Nomenclator, a Perſon appointed to call every Gueſt by 
Name to his roper Place. But to determine in what Order they 
far, and whic were accounted the chief Places, is more difficult. 
It ſeems probable that the Heroes ſat in long Ranks, and that the 
chief Perſons were placed at the head of each Rank gn both ſides 


(a) Ora: in Piſomem, (b) Foan, Prang *in nuit, (9 Sar. IL 
V. 120, N d) Sympoſ. li V. uæſt. J. (e) Li ö ww. | t. « Vo 37. 
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of rhe Table, which is the Meaning of the Word & xest, uppertnof, 
in the fore-mentioned Paſſage of Euſtathius, Thus In the ninth 
Had (a), where Achilles entertains Agamemnon's Ambaſſadors, he 


places : 2 _—_— in one Rank, and Ui, as the princigy 


drag xe rap ANS, 
Ads & dri NU Oοοονι . Y, 
Tei xu 7s reo. — 


Neptune, though coming laſt to an Entertainment of the Gods, yer 


EZs7T" dg & phaoiot. 


far in the middle, that Place being reſerved, as a Right belonging 
to him. Fupiter was at the head of one Rank, next to him on the 
fame ſide ſat Minerva, his Daughter, who on a certain time gave 


place te Thetis, probably as being a Stranger (6). 
H dex vd Ari mdlet radii], dE d Adin. 


Juno led the oppoſite Rank, and being Wife and Siſter to Fapiter, 
neither gave place to Thetis nor any other (c). The moſt honou- 
rable Places in Beds at Entertainments were not the ſame in all 
Nations. In Perſia the middle Place was the chief, and always 
aſſigned to the King, or the chief Gueſt ; in Greece the firſt or near- 
eſt to the Table; and amongſt the Heracleote, and the Greeks who 
Hved about the Euxine Sea, the firſt Place of the middle Bed was 
the moſt honourable. On the contrary, at Rome the laſt, or upper- 
moſt Place of the middle, was preferred before any other (d). But 
they who affected a more free and caſy Way of Living, were not 
ſollicitous about Places. An Example hereof we have in Timon (e), 
who having invited Men of all Qualities, Citizens, Strangers, 
Friends and Relations, to a fplendid Entertainment, deſired every 
Man to lie down in that Place which pleaſed him beſt; neverthe- 
leſs Men of proud Tempers, even on ſuch Occaſions, like the Jews 
on that Account reproved by our bleſſed Saviour, affected to have 
the chief Places; fo it happened at Timon's Entertainment, where 
many ef the Gueſts having taken their Places, one in very fine Ap- 
parel, and attended with a numerous Retinue, came to the Door of 
the Room, viewed all the Company, then preſently retired; and 
being followed by ſeveral of thoſe who were preſent, and deſired 
ro return, replied, there was no fit Place left for him. Some diſpoſed 
their Gueſts in ſuch an Order as they thought moſt apt to promote 
good Fellowfhip, placing Men of the ſame Years, of the ſame Pro- 


— 


— * 


— 


(a) V. 217. (6) Iliad, &. v. 100. (e) Conf. Plutarchus Sym þ 
lib. I. queſt. I. (d) Conf, Plutarchus lib. cit. quæſt. III. (5 Iden 
ejuſdem libri quaſt, II, | Na 

8 ſeſſon, 
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ſeſſion, or Temper, next one another; or tempering the variety of 
Humours, by placing Men of angry Diſpoſitions neareſt the Meek 
and Gentle, thoſe of filent 'Tempers neareſt the 'Talkative ; but in 
things of this nature there was no certain Rule, every Man follow- 
ed his own Fancy; and *tis propounded as a Problem in Plutarch 
(a), whether was beſt, to aſſign every Man his Place, or leave the 
Gueſts to take the Places which happened to them? I ſhall only 
add under this Head, that it is ſaid to have been a very ancient 
Cuſtom at Lacedemon for the eldeſt Perſon to go before the reſt to 
the Beds at the Common-hall, unleſs the King gave the Precedence 
to another, by calling him firſt, Thus Eftathius (b). 

Let us in the next place proceed to the 'Table. Now the 'Table 
was accounted ite XfFa, Hi ns 8 Deds Tis) plarks 78 x; En 
1G, a very ſacred thing, by means of which Honour was paud to 
the God of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality (c). This God was Fapiter, 
who from the Protection of Gueſts and Friends, received the Titles 
of Fi: and AO. Hercules alſo had ſome care of this Affair, 
whence he is called ct, and neg.: neither were 
the reſt of the Gods thought to be wholly unconcerned. It was cu- 
ſtomary to place the Statues of the Gods upon the 'Table ; whence 
Arnobius (d) derides the Gentiles, quod ſacras faciant menſas ſalino- 
rum appoſitu & ſi mulacris deorum, for conſecrating their Tables, by 
placing on them Salts, and Images of their Gods. They alſo, as 
will farther appear afterwards, offered Libations to the Gods upon 
their Tables; whence Cleode mus in Plutarch calls it giaiov ew 
Boudy H Feviey, the Altar of the Gods of Friendſhip and Hoſpita- 
lity. And according to the Saying of Thales, “ As the Deſtruction 
of the Earth would occaſion Diſorder and Confuſion in all Parts 
© of the Univerſe, ſo the Table being taken away, the whole 
« Houſe would preſently be diſſolved, the holy Fire, and Hearth, 
© and Entertainment, which are the chief Endearments of Life, 
or rather Life itſelf, would all be deſtroyed.” Thus Plutarch (e). 
Hence we may learn why ſo much Veneration was paid to the Ta- 
bles, that to diſhonour them by any diſhoneſt or indecent Behavi- 
our, was thought a very great Crime. Hence that Saying of Fu- 
yeral (F): 


Hic verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia menſa. 


And Complaints againſt ſuch as perfidiouſly violated the Regard 
due to the Hoſpital- Tables are very frequent in the Poets. Thus 
Caſſandra in Ly » (g) complains of Paris, who ſtole — He- 

lena, the Wife of Menelaxs, by whom he had been courteoully en- 


tertained: 


ETang Seay N SAC Sinny, 
Aras TegmriCar, An ,L it . + 


» 


— 


(a) Libro citato. (5) Euſtathius in lliad. C. p. 186. (e) Sync ſius 
Ep. LVII. (4) Lib. II. contra gentes. (e) Convivio ſeptem ſapien- 
fam, (F) Sat. I. v. 110. (g) Ver. nz, © R 


" 
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In the heroical Ages the Tables were made of Wood, poliſh'4 
after the beſt manner of thoſe 'Times, and the Feet were ſometimes 
1 variety of Colours. Hence the following Epithets of 

ables in Homer, Ficij, id goose, xuariwet a, c. The Form was 
round, if we may believe Myrleanus in Athenæus (a), who reports, 
that the ancient Greeks made their Tables and ſeveral other things 

herical, in imitation of the World, which they believed to be of 
that Figure. But Euſtathius, who is rather to be followed, obſerves 
| from ſeveral Paſlages in Homer, ui xvxAcletas I Tas Tear 
Cas, & THlavuulas eig winooiy, that the Tables were not then 
round, but extended in Length; which Figure is more agreeable 
to what hath been before obſerved concerning the manner of their 
ficting in long Ranks, The Tables in thoſe Days were not cover- 
ed with Linnen, but only carefully cleanſed with wet Spunges. Of 


this Cuſtom there are ſeveral Examples in Homer, as that in the 
firſt Book of his Odyſſea (5); | 


Oi & airs amiyyorot v ẽ½ Teamil as 
Nic oy Y Tes|iver]o, ids xeia mornnd Sd]eny1e. 


The fame thing 1s done in the twentieth Book of the ſame Poem 
O, to forbear the mention of other Inſtances. And later Authors 
ſpeak of the like Practice. Thus Arrian (d), A e T&s Texmilas, 
er, take away the Tables, cleanſe them with Spunges. 
And Martial, | a 


Hec tibi ſorte datur tergendis ſpongia menfis. 


In later Ages the Tables of Men of inferior Quality were common - 
Iy ſupported by three Feet, and made of plain and ordinary Wood; 
but thoſe which belong d to Men of better Condition were compo- 
ſed of more coſtly Materials. The moſt curious ſorts of Wood were 
ſonght, and many times fetch'd from foreign Countries for this Uſe. 
They were alſo adorned with Plates of Silver, or other Metals, 
and fupported by one or more Feet curiouſly wrought, and called 
after the Name of ſome of the ancient Heroes, Atlantes, Telamones, 
&c. The moſt common Support of theſe Tables was an Ivory Foot 
caſt in the Form of a Lion, a Leopard, or ſome other Animal. Some 
have thought that in Homer every Gueſt had a diſtin& 'Table by 
himfelf; whence Athenæus (e) reports, d pweroperyay e xi Tols 
Faraots , that the Ancients uſed to eat n but as 
that is not ſufficiently. proved by the Inſtances which are produced 
for that End, fo in the following Ages it was certainly accounted 
more unſociable and inhuman to eat in that manner, as we are in. 


formed by the ſame Author (f) ; which was nevertheleſs practiſed | 
— — 1 ä— — 


(a) Lib. XI. cap. XII. (8) Ver. 112. (o Ver. 150. (d) Lib. VII. 
cap. XXVI. (o) Lib. I. cap. VIII. (F) Lib. I, cap. VIII & X 1 
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by ſome of the barbarous Nations, and in particular, as Tacitus re- 

res, by the Germans. ES x 

Tednsle in Greek, and menſa in Latin, are ambiguous Words, 
and henity not only the Tables, but alſo 24 cia 74 i awrap 
11% ue, the Meat placed upon them, to uſe the Words of Fulius 
Pollux (a). Hence by Tew), NM Ta, Tei) rr, and in La- 
tin by prime, ſecunde, tertie menſe, are underſtood the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Courſes of Meat; which Ambiguity of Signification is by 
ſome thought to have been occaſioned by the Cuſtom then in uſe, 
of bringing in and taking away the Tables and the Meat u 
them together; which Opinion is confirmed by the following Paſ- 
lage of Alexis in Athenæus (b), 


Ne 5 F Tedme/ ay dySounes Io 
Ses ec onA rec lidov 
Kigps BRU — — 


There were therefore three diſtinct Parts of the Supper, which 
w:s their chief Meal. 

i. Acmvs reset, antecenium, cane prefatis, ſometimes ter- 
med Tegroue, Which, as the Names import, was rather a Prepa- 
ration to, than any part of the Supper, and conſiſted of Herbs of the 
ſharpeſt Taſte, in particular at Athens, of Coleworts, Eggs, Oylters, 
diet, a Mixture of * and as it's probable, of the ſharpeſt 
Wines, and other things which were thought to create an Appe- 
ute. 

2. Adirvor, cœna, the Supper, which was fometimes called xe- 
0221 deiryu, in Latin, caput cane; in this Senſe the following 
Pailage of Martial is by ſome underſtood ; 


— Mmullus tibi quatuor emptas 
Librarum cœnæ pompa, caputque fuit. 


This Courſe was always more plentifully furniſhed out than the 
former ; whence was that Saying of Dromeas the Paraſite, who be- 
ing asked whether the Suppers at Chalcis or thoſe at Athens were 
more ſplendid? replied, © that the Preface of the Supper at Chal- 
e cis was to be preferred before the whole Entertainment at Athens; 
meaning by the Preface of the Supper, the ſeveral ſorts of Shell- 
fiſh, and other Proviſion, which was conſumed before the Supper, 
as we are informed by Athenæus (c). 

3. Adſiez redrid a, the ſecond Courſe, which conſiſted of 
Sweet meats of all kinds, which they called Texyinuala, en- 
w4]10u3v, parlvas, Tewydaua, emIbgnioud, fas oo ned fe en- 
popnud)e, omdanva, utladiera, c. Allo by the Dorians, who 
called Entertainments Axa, and owaltAada, they were termed 
t7UixAde (d). This Courle was furniſhed with the utmoſt Splen- 


1 
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) Lib. VI. cap. xii. () Lib. IX. principio cap. ii. (c) Lib. IV. 
cap. v. (d) Conf. Athenæus Lib. IV. cap. viii. 1 
Þ oe dot, 
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dor, eſpecially in Ages addicted to Luxury; whenee it was ſons, 
times, by way of Eminence, called Tegr:Ca, the Courſe, ay y, 
are informed by Athenens (a), who has left Deſcriptions of ſeyery 
of theſe Courſes. But in this ſort of Proviſion the Grecians wor 
very much excelled by the Perſians, who uſed to ſay, 765 RENAU 
gilzo ru; Teravles rale, rt ogiow Im Serve Reg) 
dee NU dE, & Ji Te eee. S loſſeg & Tavor), tha 
the Grecians leave off eating while they were hungry, becauſe ne. 
thing of any value is ever ſet before them after Supper, and ye if 
any thing is produced, they ſtill eat on (6). 

Sometimes the three fore-mentioned Proviſions were called 
wmeern, Slices, Teirn TegmiCa, the firſt, ſecond, third Courk, 
the Tegoiuoy Serve being reckoned a part of the Supper, and 
making the firſt Courſe; and where there was a great variety d 
Diſhes, that every one of the Gueſts might be able to chuſe why 
pleaſed him beſt, 73 190 ny #514Toe: xdlaxaidis); apgdiiur 
veruhaliq tbr Tr autor eveyeapiv F magioxvas or, iy ; 
cid , Tl han arbor be 6 pdywmeC@t, a Paper was deliver. 

ed to the Maſter of the Feaſt containing a Catalogue of all the 
Diſhes which the Cook had provided, and this was communicated 
him to the Gueſts as occaſion required; but it muſt not be inn. 
in'd that the Grecian Suppers always conſiſted of ſuch a variety a 
Diſhes or Courſes; whatever might be the Cuſtom at the Tables 
of Princes, and others of the firſt Quality, the reſt were content 
with meaner Proviſion for their ordinary Diet, only 2 the Fe. 
ſtivals of the Gods, or upon other ſpecial Occaſions, they allowed 
themſelves more freedom (c); and the heroical Ages rarely had 

more than one Courſe. 

The Ancients had ſo great a Senſe of the Divine Providence, 
that they thought it unlawful te eat till they had firſt offered 
part of their Proviſion, as a ſort of Firſt-fruits, to the Gods; which 
Cuſtom was fo religiouſly obſerved in the heroical Ages, that Achil 


ts, tho' diſturbed by Agamemnon's Ambaſſadors at Midnight, would 
not eat till an Oblation was offered. 
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And Ui in another place of Homer, reports, that in Pohl em 
Den himſelf and his Fellow-Soldiers were not unmindful of thi 


Duty. | 
Er3dds Tog xꝓ e, £39Yraul, id V aret 
Tuzwy ayer Bayou 


In the Entertainments of Plato and Xenophon we find Oblations 
made; and, to forbear the mention of more Examples, the Neglefi 
of this Duty was accounted a very great Impiety, which none but 
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(sa) Lib. XIV. cap. xi. (b) Herodotws lib, I. cap. cxxxiti, Afþene 
Ub; V. cap. x. (e) Conf, Aubenaus lib. XV, initio cap. = 
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Epicurus, and others who worſhipped no Gods at all, would be 
ouilty of; theſe, with ſeveral other Obſervations on the ſame Sub- 
jet, WC find in Athenæus (a). The firſt of theſe Oblations was 
always made to 7 — the chief of the Houſhold Gods; afterwards 
they worſhi ed ome of the other Gods, and laſt of all, offered 4 
Libation to Veſta, as we are informed by Homer (6) : 


N Axe 08 
RIAN j, iv £ meaty Tvpdry]e 
E5in dex w®@ aid parmdia over. 


4 The reaſon why this Goddeſs had this Honour paid her was, ei- 


ther becauſe ſhe being Protectreſs of the Houſe, was, in Cicero's 
Language (c), rerum cuſtos intimarum, Keeper of Things moſt con- 
cexled from common View ; or, according to Phurnutius, becauſe 
ſhe being the ſame with the Earth in the Eſteem of the People, 
was the common Principle out of which all Bodies are produced, 
and into which they are again reſolved ; or laſtly, according to the 
Account of Ariſtocritus in the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes (A), this Pri- 
vilege was conferred by Jupiter, for the Service done by Veſta in 
his War againſt the Giants: hence came the Proverb uſed oY Plato . 
(e) and others, de' Evias de ed, to begin with Veſta; whereby 
was intimated, that our Domeitick Concernments ought to be our 
firſt and chief Care, - ; 

During the Entertainment all the Gueſts were Apparelled in 
White, or ſome other cheerful Colour; and to uſe Cicero's Words 
(f), Quis unquam cœnavit atratus? What Perſon ever was found 
to ſup in Black ? That Colour was left to Times of Meng It 
was alſo cuſtomary to deck themſelves with Flowers, or Garlands 
compoſed of Flowers, which were provided by the Maſter of the 
Feaſt, and brought in before the ſecond Courſe, or, as ſome are of 
Opinion, at the beginning of the Entertainment (g). They not 
only adorned their Heads, Necks, and Breaſts, but often beſtrew's 
the Beds whereon they lay, and all parts of the Room; but the 
Head was chiefly regarded, as appears from the following Verſes 
of Ovid (, wherein he celebrates this Cuſtom : * 


Ebrius innexis philyra conviva capillis 
oaltat, & imprudens uritur arte meri. 
Elrius ad durum formoſe limen amice 
Cantat, habent unctæ mollia ſerta come. 
Nulla coronata peraguntur ſeria fronte, 
Nec liquide juncto flore bibuntur agu. 
Donec eras miſtus nullis, Acheloe, racemis, 
Gratia ſumendæ non erat ulla roſe. 
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(2) Lib. IV. cap. xxvii. (5) Hymno in Veſtam & Mercurium. 
(Lib. II. de natura deorum. (d) 4 5 p. 499. (e) Euthyphrone, 
ube 


(f ) In Vatinium, (g) Conf. Athenens lib V. cap. x. (% Faſto- 
Yi lub. V. * Bacc us 
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Bacchus amat flores, Baccho placuiſſe coronam 
Ex Ariadneo ſidere noſſe potes. 


Garlands are by ſome thought to have been an Invention of Prone. 
theus, who firſt preſcribed the Uſe of them, that Men ſhould by 
that Emblem of his Bonds, commemorate the Puniſhment which he 
had ſuffered for his Kindneſs to them. To this Opinion the fol- 


lowing Verſes of Æſchylus, which are cited by Athenæus (a), ſeem 
to allude : | 


To 5 Ew ys Segaror, deyator $640 
Armory ger G mh TegunSiws AYE. 


In another place () the ſame Author relates out of Draco the Cor. 
cyrean, that Janus invented Garlands, Ships, Boats, and the Art of 
coining Money; and thence it was cuſtomary in ſeveral Cities of 
Greece, and alſo of Italy and Sicily, for the Coin to bear on one fide 
the . of woke] Fanus, and on the reverſe a Boat, a Ship; 
or a Garland. Pliny will have the firſt Garlands to have been uſed 
by Bacchus, and compoſed of Ivy (c). And in later Ages they com- 
monly made uſe of Ivy and Amethyſtus, as Preſervatives againſt 
Drunkenneſs, whence the latter of them has its Name from the 
privative Particle & and wu&3y (d). Feſtus athrms, Antiquiſſimum 
genus fuiſſe coronarum laneum, that the moſt ancient Garlands were 


made of Wooll ; with one of this fort the Enchantreſs in Theocri- 
tus (e) adorns her Cup. 


SlirLov Tay x8AiCay hte. oils ddr. 


Whether Garlands were commonly uſed at the time of the Trojan 
War, is not certain. Athenæus hath obſerved that tliey are uſed 
by none of Homer's Heroes, yet that the Poet himſelf has ſeveral 
Alluſions to them, ſome of which are the following; 


LEY Nico BY tei mw] dre is 
nd, 


Tdy]n Y Sigar@- moxiuors def 


Whence he concludes that Garlands were unknown in the heroical 
Ages, but came into uſe before Homer's Time (f). : 

The Flowers and Greens whereof Garlands were compoſed were 
various, In the primitive 'Times they made no Entertainments but 
upon the Feſtivals of the Gods, and then the Garlands, Hymns and 
Songs, were ſuch as the Gods were thought to delight in, as we 


— | — — Pa PRE BHO We _ 
(a) Lib. XV. cap. v. (% Ejuſdem libri cap. xiii. (c) lib. XVI. 


cap. 1. (d) Plutarchus Sympoſ. lib, III. quaſt, 1 Idyll. U. v. 2. 
( f ) 4thenaus lib. I. cap. XV. . . 
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learn from Athenens (a) And in. later Ages, upon the publick Fe- 
. ſhval of any God, they ſeem to have uſed the particular Herb or 
Flower which was ſacred to him; but at other times all ſorts were 
made uſe of, as the Seaſon would gllow, or they were thought moſt 
conducive to Pleaſure, Refreſhment(b); or Health. Some were very 
curious in the choice of their Garlands, thinking them td have a 
very great Influence upon Mens Bodies; whence Mneſtherits and Cal- 
limachus, two Greek Phyſic ans, wrote Books concerning Garlands, 
as we are informed by Pliny (e). I ſhall add nothing farther upon 
this Head, only that the Roſe being dedicated by Cupid to Harpo- 
rates the God of Silence, to engage him to conceal the lewd Actions 
of Venus, was an Emblem of Silence, whence to preſent or hold it 
vp to any Perſon in diſcourſe, ſerved inſtead of an Admonition, that 
it was time for him to hold his Peace; and in Entertaining Rooms 
it was cuſtomary to place a Roſe above the Table, to ſignify that 
what was there ſpoken ſhould be kept private, This Practice 1s 
deſcribed in the following Epigrami: 


Eft roſa tos Veneris, cujus quo facta laterent, 
Harpocrati, Matris dona, dicavit Amor. 

Inde roſam menſis hoſpes ſuſpendit amicis ; 
Conviva ut ſub ea dicta, tactnda ſcint. 


From the Garlands let us proceed to. Ointments and Perfumes. 
The ancient Greeks, as Atheneus hath obſerved (4), anointed their 
Heads with ſome commom and ordinary ſort of Ointment, thinking 
by that means to keep themſelves cool and temperate, and to pre- 
yent Fevers, and other miſchievous Conſequences of the too plen- 
tiful Uſe of Wine; but afterwards; as it is uſual for Meg to im- 
prove the things which are uſed out of mere Neceſſity, by the addi- 
tion of others which ſerve for Pleaſure and Luxury, they came tp 
uſe precious Ointments and Perfumes. 'Theſe, as alſo the Diſtri- 
bution of Garlands, and.ſecind Courſes at Entertainmerits, with all 
the Arts of Luxury and Effeminacy, were firſt introduced into Greece 
by the Ionians, who by converfing with the Aſiaticks, were taught 
to lay aſide the primitive Plainneſs of their Manners ſooner than 
any of the Greeks; whente Tonicus riſus and Tonictrs motus became 
proverbial Expreſſions for profuſe Laughter and. unſeemly Motions 
(e). The chief Part to which Ointments were applied, was the 
Head ; but other Parts of the Body had ſometimes their Share both 
of Ointments and Garlands, and E irepetrtro Td *, 
Y Heer, Jr. rb 1 xardis, the Breaſt was adorned with Gar- 
Jands and anointed, as being the Seat of the Heart, whith they 
thought was refreſhed by theſe Applications as well as the Brain 
(F). And the Room wherein the Entertainment was made, was 
Fas > «. Ag”: 8 EL ITY r ; 
(a) Lib. V. cap. iv. (b) Conf. Atheners, lib, III. cap. xx1. lib. xv; 
cap. v. (e) Lib. XXI. cap. iii. (d) Lib. XV. cap. xiu. ex h 
libro de coronis & unguentis. &) Valerius Maximus, lib. IL initié 

cap. vi, (f) Conf; Albenaut lib. XV, cap. v. 
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ſometimes perfumed by burning Myrrh or Fra nkincenſe, of with 
other Odours. Theſe Cuſtoms are briefly deſcribed in the follow. 
ing Verſes of Archeftratus in Athen«us (a); £ | 


Ale 5 reqdvorot des whe Sami runde 
> 1 olg &y TH idee oC 2 my 
Cat caxlotor wyeprs ayavois xairuv Ste, 
Ret outeray, Ca = _ NA om T 
BAN re, Eveing Cod t xagtiv. 


The Officers and Attendants at Entertainments were theſe 
* pe: dag ft led 

In the place guproriary ©, ſometimes called gupmrs(, 
emwueniſirs, Zend , TeariComods, à em This Tegwitns, 
d NeIXxX &, and alſo zx e-, Fc. was chief Manager ot the 
Entertainment. This Ofhce was ſometimes performed by the Per- 
ſon at whoſe 2 the Entertainment was provided, ſometimes 
by another named by him; ſometimes, eſpecially in Entertainments 
provided at the common Expence, he was elected by Lots, or by the 
Suftrages of the Gueſts, | 

Next, and ſometimes the ſame with the former, was the Beoind, 
otherwiſe termed 5eg]ny3&s, TIR Or, Sc. and in Latin Rex, 
Modimperator, &c. the King, whoſe Buſineſs it was to determine the 
Laws of good Fellowſhip, and to obſerve whether every Man drank 
his Proportion, whence he was alſo called 2963 aauds, oxlus, the 
Eye; he was commonly appointed by Lots ; to which Cuſtom there 
are ſeveral Alluſions in Horace: | | 


—_— — quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi (b)? 
And again (c): 


Et domus exilis Plutonia; quo fimul meatis, 
Nec regna vini ſortiere talis, | 
Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere. 


The Gueſts were obliged to be in all things conformable to the 
Commands of the Bag1ixds 5 whence Cicero upbraids a certain Per- 
ſon, that qui nunquam populi Romani legibus parwiſſet, its legibus que 
in poculis ponehantur, obtemperabat ; he who had never ſubmitted to 
the Laws of the Roman People, ſhould yield Obedience to the 
Laws of Drinking (d). And Arrian (e) reports, that the King be- 
ing created by Lots, commands in this manner: Do you drink, do 
you fill the Glaſs, do you go, do you come. The chief Magiſtrates 
were not exempted from yielding Obedience, if the Lots gave ano- 
ther the Pre-eminence ; wheace Ageſilaus, King of Lacedemon, be- 
ing preſent at an Entertainment, was not declared Rex till the Lots 
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(4) Lib. III. cap. xxii. (6) Lib, 11. Od. vii. v. 25. (o Orat.in 
Verrem, (d) In Epictetum. (e) Apophthegmat. had 
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hid favoured him, as we are informed by Plutarch (a), who re- 
ports in the ſame place, rhat being asked by the Cup-bearer how 
much Wine Every Gueſt ſhould drink, he made this Reply: « tf 
« there is plenty of Wine, let every Man have what he calls for ; 
« if not, let every Man have an equal Share” 
Aalſels, divibitor, was fo termed Sno oy Jade, from dividing 
and diitributing to exexy Gueſt his Portion; Whente Entertain- 
ments were alfo called Faris. In the primitive Times tlie Maſtet 
of the Feaſt carved for all his Gueſls. Thus in Homer 15 when 
Azamemnon s Ambaſſadors were entertained at Athilless Table; 


— ihe 19 Axmids. 


Which Verſe is repeated in, the laſt Inas ky. More Examples 
would be needleſs, it being the Practice of thoſe Apes for Men of 
the higheſt Quality. to deſcend to very mean Employments. And 
in later Times the ſame Office was executed by ſome of the chief 
Men at Sparta; as appears from the Example o Rr who was 
deputed to it by ela). This Cuſtom of diſtributing to every, 
Gueſt his Portion, was by ſome derived from the Ages wherein the 
Greeks left off their ancient way of living upon Acorns, and learn 
the Uſe of Corn, which being at the rf very ſearcez gave octaſion 
to continugl Quarrels, whence drache; which originally ſigni- 
fied T4; £785 & F Salate, the Diſorders comfnitted at Feaſts, 
came io be a general Name for all ſorts of injurious and wicked Be- 
haviour. 'To prevent theſe Diſorders, it was agreed thar a Perſon 
ſhould be named to diſtribute to every Man his Portion, whence, 
as ſome are of opinion, the Phraſe of Jag i len, equal Entertuin- 
ment, ſo frequently occurs in Homer (9. Such to whom a particu- 
lar Reſpe& was due, were helped to the beſt Parts, and very often 
to a larger Share than the reſt of the Gueſts, Thus Eumæus in 
Homer's Odyſſea, gives the-y&T@&*; Chine, whith they eſteemed the 
chief Part, to Ulyſſes, The ſame is given by Agamemnon to 4jans 
as a Reward for 2 Service in the War ( 4 Sarpedom, one of the. 
Lycian Kings, in the ſame Poet is honour'd, 


bees 74, 1e lit, 12 HAU Sethewfty (ch. 


with the firſt Seat, the beſt Share of Meat, and full Cups, In and- 
ther place Diomedes, gtd Y ANC, Setdeat d 7h, is enter- 
tuned with the beſt Share of Meat and full Cups. I: appears from 
Herodotus, that the Kings of Sparta had Nd, Add, a double 
Portion of every Diſh. And in the ſacred Writings, the Meſs of 
Benjamin, the beloved Brother of Foſeph, was twice as large as any 
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la) Conf. Plutarc bus Sympoſ Lib. 11. uſt. ult. (3) Hliad. i. vi 
7 (e). Ver. 626. (4d) 
( {3 Iliad, i, ver. 311. 
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388 Of the Miſcelany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap XX. 
of the other Meſſes (a). They who received this Honour, 4+ 
eavle v F aura uolegs ole iCunovTo, ws Ofvards vere Nrefla- 
Her, s eure) mTervs1o, mw Anuodoro (b), had the Privilege of 
gratifying whomſoever they pleaſed with a Part of their Portion, 
as was done by Ulyſſes, who carved a part of the Chine, which was 
ſet before him, to Demodocus. Aﬀterwards when Greece learned the 
Arts of Luxury, the primitive way of dividing to every Man his 
Portion was laid aſide, ws &xoyorn|Or x) dvird/ See, as covetous 
and jlliberal, and the Gueſts were allowed to carve for themſelves 
in the manner which pleaſed them beſt ; nevertheleſs the ancient 
Cuſtom was retained a long time at the Entertainments after $a- 
crifices, and by ſome who preferred the primitive 'Temperance and 
Frugality before the modern profuſe way of living; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that whilſt every Man had his Portion allotted, the Enter- 
tainments were managed with great Decency, and fewer Diſorders 
were committed, as we are informed by Plutarch, where he dif. 
courſes on this Queſtion, * Whether the ancient Greeks, who allot- 
« ted every Man his Portion, or the modern, who ſet their Provi- 
cc ſion in common before all the Gueſts, were more to be commend- 


ct ed (c).“ 


From the Diſtribution of Mear, let us proceed to the Perſons em- 
ployed to diſtribute Drink ; theſe were commonly termed ele bor, 
and about the Helleſpont i rey xu.) (d). In the heroical Entertain- 
ments the xe, Heralds, commonly performed this Office, Thus 


In Homer (e), | 
Neu d abrotom Idy* indbyg1e ole ear. 


In Athenæus (f) Mercury, the Herald of the Gods, is ſaid to be in- 
troduced by Alcæus and Sappho, filling the Goblets at the celeſtial 
Entertainments; and to mention no more Examples, it is very well 
known, and hath been elſewhere obſerved, that the ziguxes were 
deputed wegas urid SN Texas, to all ſorts of Mini- 
ſtrations. It was cuſtomary for Boys or young Men to fill the Cups. 
Thus we find im Homer (g) 


Kzegr 5 rei eas tmisinLaslo e. 


And to uſe the Words of Euſtathius (hg, g Pri Fara may 


vc 77 4e * 0tv0 0649, ancient Authors afhrm that the Wine 
« uſcd to be filled about by Virgins.” Which is agreeable to the 
Manners of thoſe Times, wherein the Gueſts were attended by Vir- 


* 


; ins, without any Suſpicion of Luſt or Immodeſty ; whence the 


aughter of Cocalus, King of Sicily, is ſaid ro have waſhed Miro, 
Eing of Crete; and the ſame is done by other Virgins and Women, 
in ſeveral Parts of Homer, as hath been obſerved by Atheneus (); 


(a) Cont, Athenæus lib. I. cap, xi. Euſtathius comment, in Home: 
rum p. 557. Edit. Bl. (b) Atheneus loco cit. (c) Sympbſ. lib II. 
Queſt, ult-. (A) Athen«us lib. X. cap. vi. (e) Odvf. d. v. 14: 
(j) Loco citato. (g) Och d. v. 149. (I) In Hiad. . N 333. 
(7) Lib. I. cap. viii. aud 
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and ſo common it was in the primitive 'Times for young Perſons of 
both Sexes to be employed in the fore - mentioned, and all other 
Miniſtrations, that as Heſychius (a) and Euftathins (b) inform us, 
Janet, Servants, came to be termed by the Names of dee x; 
nuSioza, Boys and Girls, Sig 7 F mad ins ,üñ§Q» vanes) indy, 
becauſe Perſons of that Age were commonly employed to ſerve; 
neither was this done only by Children of mean Fortune or Birth, 
but Geb Tols dg yalors of LYjuviceler mardes, ws 6 m Me- 
yeads yog, but 1a the primitive Times thoſe of the higheſt Quality 
filled out Wine, as we find done by Menelauss Son in the follow- 
ing Verſe of Homer; 5 | 


ao, “ qe MireAds xuSaniuore (c). 


The ſame Cuſtom was in later and more refined Ages ſtill retained 
at the Entertainments 1n the Temples, where many of the ancient 
Ways of Behaviour were kept up a long time after they had been 
laid aſide in other Places; eſpecially at the publick Sacrifices of 
the Folians it was obſerved, that of Ce ward Gy, the Boys 
of the chiefeſt Quality ſhould perform this Othce ; which was alſq 
rhe Practice at Rome, where they uſed mev]a 7565 Nags wat, 
ws N 765 Toves Þ pong, in all things to imitate the Molians, 
eve: to the very Tone of their Voice, as we learn from Atheneus 
(4); whence, it may be, thar Author came to be of opinion, thar 
the Cullom of employing young Perſons of liberal Birth and Edu- 
cation to fil] the Wine, was derived from the Sacrifices of the 
Gods, at which dd nv diarxovicaer, no Slave was permit- 
ted to miniſter (e); but it is rather to be aſcribed to the Plainneſs 
and Simplicity of the ancient Greeks, and other Nations; whence 
it came that the Sons and Daughters of Kings, and others of the 
firſt Quality, were employ'd in keeping Flocks, and almoſt all other 
Services, as hath been elſewhere obſerved. Another reaſon why 
young Perſons ſerved at Entertainments rather than thoſe in Years, 
was, becauſe by their Beauty and Sprightlineſs they were thought 
more apt to exhilerate the Gueſts, whoſe Eyes were to be entertain- 
ed as well as their other Senſes; on this account the moſt comely 
Perſons were deputed to this Miniſtration even in the prumitiyg 
Times. Amongſt the Gods 205 | | | 


b Hen 
NexJag 20 oy —— 


fair Hebe, the Goddeſs of Youth, and Daughter of Zune, filled about 

Nectar (f). And Ganymedes, the moſt beautiful of mortal Race, 

_ tranſlated by the Gods into Heaven, to ſerve at Fupiter s Ta- 
2.5 | RS. | 8 


2 


| 
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(a) v. maids. (b) Loco citato, (e) Athenæus lib. x. cap. vii, 
(4) Loco citarg, (e) Lib. V. cap. iv. (F) Iliad. es v. 2, 15 
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—— tee Terouidne, 
Os Hh xa ht Ina, derer 


To, Y dvi ae Ss Art ozvoxodery, ; 
KG deu eſe, iy dee. wilem (a). 


Whence we may learn, that in the moſt remote Times, which 
were thought the Age of the Gods, as thoſe which followed were 
the Age of Heroes, this Practice was obſerved. And hence by the 
Names of Places which are ſaid to be in uſe amongſt the Gods, are 
to be underſtood the firſt and moſt ancient Names, as we learn frem 
the Choe upon Homer, in whom there are ſeveral Examples to 
this purpoſe, but I ſhall mention only that which follows (0) where 
the Þoer tells us, that a certain Place in Troas was by the Gods, 
that is, moſt anciently called Myrina's 'Tomb, but by Men, that is, 
in later Times, Batiea, x | 


Thy 0 ZrDess Baliciay xitzAnoxua tn 


Avavrdror f Te onpe ToAvordg94ueto Mvelvne. 
That at the time of the Trojan War it was cuſtomary for young 
Perſons of beautiful Countenances, and well dreſs'd, to ferve at En- 
tertainments, is plain og the Anſwer of Eumæus to Ulyſſes, who 
then appearing in the Habit and Form of an old Beggar, intended 
to ſerve the young Gentlemen who made their Addreſſes to Penelye 
( c): 8 
| Od Tor reli of cialy_Namdenciges near, 

Ax NA vie yAdvis tv ule nds yilavas, 

Ale Se Ahe tepanrds 2 KaAG FEITATEy 

Oi ogey VaSgauoem e 


And in modern Ages, when the Arts of Luxury had more Eſteem, 
it was uſual to give vaſt Prices for beautiful Youths ; which Cu- 
ſtom is found fault with in the following Paſſage of Favenal, where 
he ſpeaks to an indigent Client who is entertained at his Patron's 


Table (d): 


tz Gœtulum Ganymedem 

| Reſpice, cum ſities : neſcit tot millibus emtus 
Pauperibus ſervire puer; ſed forma, ſed; atas 
Dipna ſupercilio; quando ad te peruenit ille? 
Quando vocatus adeſt, calide gelideque miniſter ? 
Luippe indignatur veteri parere tlienti ' 

But the Cuſtoms which concern this Part of the Entertainment, are 

moſt elegantly and fully deſcribed by Philo the Few (e), who tells 
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(a) Had. y. v. 232. (b) Ilad. C., v. 613. ce Od. . 33 


Chap. XX. Of the Miſcellany Caftoms of Greece. 391 
us, that it was uſual to procure moſt beautiful Slaves to attend at 
Entertainments, not fo much for any Service they were to do, as to 
gratify the Eyes of the Beholders; of theſe the younger Boys (oiy0- 
7%) fill the Wine, thoſe of riper Age gSggpogior) ſerve up the 
Water, being waſhed, trimmed, and painted, with their Hair curl- 
ed in various Forms, with ſeveral other remarkable Obſeryations 
relating to this Cuſtom. _ 

The Cups and drinking Veſſels come next to be conſidered ; and 
in Homer every one of the Gueſts ſeems to have a diſtin& Cup, out 


of which he drank when he pleaſed ; hence the following Words 
of Agamemnon to Idomentus (a), | 


—— Y 5 Tx Jirag dV 
ESYY, dave h, Tie 078 Y s ary 


On which account the heroical Cups were very capacious, as Athe- 
neus hath proved by ſeveral Examples, and particularly that of 
Neſtors Cup, which was ſo weighty, that x young Man had ſcarce 
Strength to carry it (b), nevertheleſs the ſame Author there ob- 
ſerves, that & tho' Men of great Eſtates and Quality in bis Time 
« uſed large Cups, yet that was not anciently the Practice of Greece, 
* but lately learned from the barbarous Nations, who being igno- 
« rant of Arts and Humanity, indulge themſelves in the immode- 
« rate Uſe of Drink, and all ſorts of Dainties ; whereas it does not 
« appear, ſays he, from the 'Teſtimony of any of thoſe who lived be- 
« fore our Times, that a Cup of a very large Size was ever made 
« inany Part of Greece, except thoſe which belonged to the Heroes.” 
Howeyer the Cups which they uſed after Supper were larger than 
thoſe they drank in at Supper ; this appears from the following 
Paſſage of Virgil (e): - 7 8 


Poſtquam prima quiet epulis, menſeque remote, 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vina coronant. 


In the Houſes of wealthy Men there was commonly a large xvAt 
cio, Cupboard, furniſhed with Cups of all Sorts and Sizes, rather 
for Oſtentation than Uſe. The Cups uſed by the ancient Greeks 
were very plain, and agreeable to the reſt of their Furniture, being 
uſually N Wood or Earth. Afterwards, when they began 
to imitate the Pride and Vanity of the Afiaticts, their Cups were 
made of Silver, Gold, and other coſtly Materials, curiouſly wrought, 
inlaid with precious Stones, and otherways adorned ; but the pri- 
mitive Cups ſeem to have been compoſed of the Horns of Animals, 
which Perſons of Quality tipt with Gold or Silver; theſe are men- 
toned by Pindar, & ſchylus, Xenophon, and ſeyeral other Authors; 
they were alſo uſed by ſome in later Ages, and particularly by Fbi- 
lip the Macedonian ; hence, as ſame are of opinion, Bacchus had 
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the Sirname of Taurus, as worſhipped by the Cyzicenians in the 
Shape of a Bull, and painted with Horns in ſeveral other Countries; 
and ſome think the Words xeg]nesg. Cups, and xs, to mix Wine 
with Water, are derived from x&gg]e,Horns , theſe, and many other 
Obſervations concerning this Argument, may be found in Atheney; 
(a) and Euſtathius (H). THIS e 

The Cups were compaſſed about with Garlands, and filled up to 
the Brim. Both theſe Cuſtoms are mentioned in the following Paſ. 
ſage of Virgil (c); e e 


Tum pater Anchiſes magnum cratera corona 
Induit, —- — F * 


And the latter in this Verſe of Homer, which occurs in the ff 
Tliad (d), and is tepeated in other places 0 


Rs YT -&A»3 9 
* 


— 

For sia, according to the old Fg ſignifies NH 
Aver Sepdvng, 3 Ni TAs, they filled up to the Brim; and gige, 
commonly'7An;ociy Tive onuaing, ſigni fies a ſort of fulneſs; whence 
they always did $4gev α - ee. when Libations were offered to the 
Gods, 674 ey x0n06v Tegapte WW re TS Jess, dAAG Tie 
x) d, 79 5 TAngss TeAtioy ter, becauſe we 'offer nothing imperfect 
to the Gods, but only things whole and entire, and that which is 
full is entire, ſaith Atheners (e) from Ariſtotle; and as we are in- 
formed by the ſame Author (f) the Cups, mige J, are crowned 
with Drink, that is, "they are filled above the Brim, ſo as the Drink 
riſeth in the manner of a Crown, for good Luck's ſake. | 


Kies J ngnlnges iN Hello. 


In the heroical Times, as hath been obſerved concerning the un- 


dei ng rf πνον Toner, Toe Y dN, H ien du:, 
the young Men who miniſtred, always preſented full Cups to Men 
of great Quality, and diſtributed Wine to the reſt by equal Propor- 
tions, as we are informed by Athenæus (g). Thus Agamemnon eny 


equal Portions of Meat, of x«egt S1axoveuWo, 77 0 Utara; 
] 


terrains Idomeneus King of Crete (H); 


Flite tyde 7” aaa KetgHKojlowm Ves A ö 
Aallerr wiroor; ob 5 T\aor Sexras A 
Ec n- warty hl, Tiew d Su ue. 


Hector in another place reproacheth Diomedes, when he fled from 
Him, with the Enjoyment of this Honour ()) 


” 
— 
| — * ” ” 
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(a) Lib. XI. cap, vii. (%) Comment, in Lad. .. p. 88 3. Iliad. y\ 
P. 319. {liad, &,, p. 591, edit. Baſil. (c) Eneid. ili. v. 525. (4) 
v. 470. (e) Lib XV. cap. v. / ) Lib. I. cap. xi. (g) Lib. V. cap. 
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Todd u, at Z os Tier Aaveol TN 
Eder T6, xetaciy Th, ifs rhονẽ‚’“e dt 
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Nw 5 G driHn⁰ανν.e ——— 


This Reſpe& is alſo ſaid to be paid by the Lyrians, to Sarpedon and 
Glaucus Kings of Lycia, in the ſame Words (a). Another Reſpe& 
was paid to the moſt honourable Gueſts, by drinking firſt to them ; 
for it was cuſtomary for the Maſter of the Feaſt to drink to his 
Cueſis in order, according to their Quality, as we learn from Plx- 
tarch (b). The manner of doing this was, by drinking part of the 
Cup, and ſending the Remainder to the Perſon whom they nam'd, 
which they termed Tegrivay but this was only the modern way, 
for anciently they drauk wesdy F gn, the whole Cup, and not 
a part of it, as was uſual in Aibenauss Time; to do which, as that 
Author thinks, cught rather to be termed aegexriay, than by the 
old Name Tegrivay (C). The Form of Salutation was various 
ſometimes they who drank to another, uſed to ſay, yauge, as in that 
Example yates Axio, 1 ſend you this Honey mingled evith Milk; 
as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon Pindar (d). Sometimes the Per- 
ſon who ſent the Cup ſaluted his Friend in this form, -regrive oor 
4: the other replied, AauCarw Sas ov nes: and this being 
a Teſtimony of Friendſhip to drink in this manner to another, was 
ſometimes termed -rggTivey Nea. Thus lian explains gr- 
a!]noia to be SEiwors Sic & las, a Salutation on the account 
of Friendſhip ; and eue repTivey to be nvize 715 o deity 
Wm + Jodeons eur pidAns Tidy U. -. N Aorey Rar oi 
% 7 pd SD N, when any Þerfon at Dinner dr.nks part 
ot a Cup, and gives the reſt to his Friend. The Perſon who re- 
ceived the Cup was ſaid fee, or dvriregTivev du, 
ir being required by the Rules of good Fellowſhip ro drank off 
whatever remained in the Cup, or If the Cup was drank off, to 
take another of the ſame bigneſs. An Example whereof we find 
in Athenæus (e), where Alexander having begun a very large Veſlel 
to Proteas a Macedonian, he drank it off, and preſented his Service 
to Alexander in another of the ſame Dimenſions, 

This Propination was carried about towards the Right-hand, 
where the ſuperior rr of ſome of the Gueſts did not oblige 
them to alter that Method ; hence it was termed Zia 1g, whence 
Jed ic x in Homer is interpreted Tegwivaey Stig, Thus in 
the firlt Iliad at an Aſſembly of the Gods, 


— Xu, der deu. 
AQadex ar A], —— 


That is, according to Athenens, i4Eigvro megaivelres faurors N 
Jegtals The ſame Explication is given by him upon that Verſe 
ot the ninth Iliad, where Uhyſes drinks to Achilles: ON 


PEE 
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(a) lliad. . (by Sympoſ. Lib. I. Quad, II. (c) Lib. v. oth 
9 „ 9 


(4) Nemeonic, (e) Lib, X. cap. 1x, 
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Thar is, ſaith he, eÞe£13To, J N rehm], ered, #5 NE. 1. 
Jeg 78 wo]newv, he 2 to Achilles, delivering the e ir 
Right-hand. The ſame is obſerved by Euſtathlus (a), who is he. 
holden to Athenaus for almoſt all the Obſervations which he has 
made on this Argument. But there is expreſs mention of dtinkir 
toward the Right-hand in the following Paſſage of Homer (þ 
where Vukan fills Wine to the Gods : | 4 


| — 
Yeots rdhitEia mac 


NivoX of 


That is, he filled, as the old Scholiaſt rap 00 it, in 7 g, 
lefhr, deginn ing from the Right-hand. Another Example of this 
"Cuſtom is produced from Critia s Epigram upon Anacreon: 


hen ——_— ls Aa@wa@Av AM 


Tlais Sano ad oy rermions as dei Juoy. 


And a third, to mention no more, is cited by Atbenaus (c) out of 
che AyeAf 4raxandrid:s, The doing this therefore was com. 
monly ctmed dE wives (d); but it was ſometimes called d 
uA ve, and the Action $xurxomopia, becauſe the Cup was 
conveyed round about the Table, beginning from rhe u 
Scat. To which Cuſtom we find the following Alluſion in Plants: 

a): | 
( — — a, puere, 

A ſummo ſeptenis cyathis cammitte bes ludos. 


Yet the Method of drinking was not the ſame in all Places. The 
Cl iant and I b-f4:-s drank out of large Cups toward the Right, the 
, cu of fmall Cups to the Right; the Tbeſſalian drinks 
ige Cups ro whom he pleaſeth, without obſerving any certain 
Me hod. At Lacedemon every Man has a diſtin& Cup, which a Ser- 
vant fills up as ſoon as any Perſon has drank, as we are informed 
by Atheneus (f). | | 

It was alfo cuſtomary to drink to Perſons abſent. Firſt the Gods 
were remember'd, then their Friends, and at every Name one or 
more Cups of Wine, uamix'd with Water, was drank off. This is 
termed by Cicero, Greco more bibere (g), to drink after the Gre 
Manner; which ſome interpret of drinking grandibus poculit & me- 
racis potionibus, Draughts of unmix'd Wine out of large Cups, as 
Af cnins Pedianu (b) obſerves, whereas it was the Graus mos, 1 
Greci dicunt, uu x,ůĩi C o νt cum merum cyathis libant, fe 
lutantes primo Deos, deinde amic)s nominatim, Grecian Method to drink 


22 nn 


K 


(Ihe l 2. 487. (6) I 6. V. $97. (xk en 
d) Conf. Plus lib. II. cap. IV. (e) Perfa Act. V. Sc. I. () Lib, 
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Wine out of ſmall Cups, ſaluting firſt the Gods, and then the ir 
Friends by Name; nam toties merum bibebant 4 devs & caros 
10s nominant, for it was their Cuſtom to drink unmix d Wine as 
ofren as they nam'd the Gods or their Friends; e alſo &m- 
yay T5 yi, pour forth ſome of the Wine upon the Earth as ofen 
15 they mentioned any Perſon's Name, as hath been obſerved by 
the Scholiaft upon the following Verſes of Theveritus (a)ys 


Hy 5 eib. Wot mRNA d 
arg 750 & Li be, Fre” 4a, 


Which being the Manner of offering Libations, as hath been elſe- 
where obſerved, it ſeems to have been a Form of Adoration when 
any of the Gods were nam'd, and of Prayer for their Friends, when 
they mentioned them ; amongſt their Friends they moſt commonly 
named their Miſtreſſes. Examples of this Cuſtom are very common. 
Thus in Tibullus : 3 99 


Sed bene Meſſalam ſua quiſque ad pocula dicat, 
Nomen & abſentis . verba ſonent. 


And in Horace (); 


Aut Opuntiæ 
Frater Megillæ, quo beatus 
Vulnere, qua pereat ſagitta. 


Sometimes the Number of Cups equall'd that of the Letters in their 
Miſrefles Name. Thus we find in Martial (c); f 


Naevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur. 


There were alſo ſeveral other ways of numbering the Cups to be 
drank off at once; thus three were taken off, becauſe the Graces 
were of that Number, and nine, according to. the Number of the 
Muſes; the former of theſe Cuſtoms is mentioned by Petronius, who 
ſare cæpit moram, quod amica ſe 


2 e a certain Perſon 'excu | N 
non di miſiſſet, tribus niſi potionibus e legg exſiccatis, made this e 
tor his Delay, that 115 Miſtreſs would not diſmiſs him till he had 
crank three Cups, as the Law requires; both of them are contain- 


ed in the following Riddle of Aim (d): 


Ter bibe, vel toties ternos.: fic myſtica lex eſt, 
Vel tria potanti, vel ter tria multiplicanti, \ 
[ mparibus novies ternis conteyere cubum, 


LO 9 


9 LAs "= —_ * CT 9 LET te RG 


(a) ldyll, xiv. v. 18. ( Lib. i. Od, xxvii. (e) Lib, i. Epigra m. Ixxii. 
Sripho ternarii numeri v. i 
0 * 3 +44 a k Metis i 4 | And 
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And more clearly in this Paſſage of Horace (a); 


Da Lune propere nove, 
Da noctis media, da, puer, auguris 
Murenæ. Tribus, aut novem 
Miſcentur cyathis pocula commodis, 
N. Muſas amat impares, 
ernos ter cyat hos attonitus pete t 
Vates, Tres prohibet ſupra 
ixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 


Nudis junta ſororibus, 


The Greeks thus expreſſed this Cuſtom, H Teis, & Tet rela, tithe 
three, or three times three, There was another Saying, which 
forbad the drinking of four Cups, that being no lawful Number, 
H Tei, Tivs, & un Tetlagg. Vet they did not always obſerve the 

umber three, as appears from the following Epigram, which com. 


mands to fill ten Cups to Dirodice's Health, as well as nine to Ex. 
Phrante's (b); n 7 


EN gend in vue dug I, 3 movers 
Eupegzy]ns iva por nt]. ids xvador. 


Sometimes they contended who ſhould drink moſt, Alexander the 
Macedonian is reported to have drank a Cup containing two Congii, 
which contained more than our Pottle, tho' lefs than our Gallon, 
to Proteas, who commending the King's Ability, pledg'd him, then 
called for another Cup of the ſame Dimenſions, and drank it off to 
him. The King, as the Laws of good Fellowſhip required, pledg'd 
Proteas in the ſame Cup, but being immediately overcome, fell back 
upon his Pillow, letting the Cup fall our of his Hands, and by that 
means was brought into the Diſeaſe whereof he ſhortly after dy'd, 
as we are informed by Atheneus (c). There is alſo mention in an- 
cient Authors of Prizes awarded to the Conquerors; which Cuſtom 
was ingeniouſly inverted by Anacharſis the Scythian Philoſopher, 
who being entertained by Periander, one of the ſeven Sages, and 
_ of Corinth, demanded the Prize for being firſt drunk, that, as 
he ſaid, being the End which all aim at in drinking, as Racers 
preſs forward toward the Goal. "Tis reported by Times, that Dio. 
nyfrus the Sicilian, at an Entertainment, promiſed a Crown of Gold 
to the Perſon who ſhould firſt drink a Cup of Congius, and that Xe- 
nocrates the Philoſopher obtained the Prize. And at the Funeral 
of Calanns, the Indian Philoſopher, there were not only Exerciſes, 
and muſical Contentions, but alſ6 drinking Matches, wherein the 
Prize which Alexander promiſed to the firſt Conqueror, was a Tr 
Jent ; that to the ſecond, thirty wyas ; that to the third, ten , 
One Promachus obtained the firlt Prize, having drank four Congit 
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of unmix'd Wine; thirty of the Combatants died on the place, and 
in a ſhort time after fix more expired in their Tents, as Athenexs 
(a) and lian (b) have informed us in the very ſame Words, When 
any Perſon drank off a large Cup duvs?, that is, dards}, dd, d 
tans without Intermiſſion, or taking his Breath, the Com- 
pany uſed to applaud him in this form, Zigaas, long may you live 
% Ar Athens there were three publick Officers who attended at 
Fatertainments, 4 iEswrwy & Kar ie Tivzory ei gunbyrte, and 
obſerved whether a Perſon drank his Portion; they were cal- 
led from their Buſineſs obe, and ſometimes by a metaphorical 
Name Oę aAwet, Eyes, as hath been elſewhere obſerved . They 
who refuſed to drink, were in moſt places obliged to depart by thar 
celebrated Law of good Fellowſhip, H iS, 5 ddt, Drink, or 
be gone, To which Cicero has this Alluſion (e). To me, ſaith he, 
eit ſeems but reaſonable in the Affairs of Life to obſerve the ſame 
« Law which the Greeks keep at their Entertainments.” Either let 
them drink, ſay they, or depart. © Very right, for one ſhould either 
« partake of the Pleaſure of drinking and being merry, or leave 
« the Company.” f | 
Hence it appears how much the Greeks were addicted to drink- 
ing; neither were the Romans more free from that Vice; Seneca 
himſelf thought it allowable to drink, even to Drunkenneſs, to eaſe 
the Mind of any great and tormenting Cares. We are told by Plu- 
tuch and others, that Cato of Utica ſometimes ſpent whole Nights 
in drinking. And concerning the elder Cato, as alſo Cervinus the 
Stoical Philoſopher, to mention no more Examples, we have the 
following Teſtimony of Horace (f); ä 


Deſcende, Corvino jubente, 
Promere languidiora vina. 

Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 
Narratur & priſci Catonis 
Sæpe mero caluiſſe virtus. 


Yet others found fault with the immoderate Uſe of Wine. Some 
Liwgivers enacted Laws againſt it, and others prohibited all Com- 
potat!ons where more Wine was uſed than what was nece for 
Health, Some of the Grecian Sages allowed no more than three 
Cups, one for Health, a ſecond for Cheerfulneſs, and a third for 
Slerp. Thus in the following Verſes of Eubulus, which are cited 
dy Athenens (2); | 
Tees 2» Uubyss xedlneas S , 
Tols ed gpegvior + & dying wa, 
Oy dre ee Y 5 Ire 
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(0%) Lib. x, cap. x. (b) Var. Hiſt. Lib. ii. cap. xli. (e) Suidas voc. 
Auvst Ae, & v. Znoeac | (d) Conf. Athenæus lib. ix. cap. vi. & 
Yu. (e) Tuſe, Quælt. ib, v. (f) Lib. iii. Od, Xi. (g) Initio lib. ii. 
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Eęa/ &, de th. I relror Sf Care | 
Oy etartovIes of oogo? nexanphyor | 

Oliade Pais” 5 5 rr xl. 

Hartes: Nu, d& dees, Ofc. 


Panyaſfi allowed no mote than the ſecond Cup, the firſt to the 
Graces, Honys, and Bacchus, the ſecond to Venns and Bacchus ; they 
who proceeded th rhe third Cup, according to that Author, dedica. 
red it to Luſt and Strife. Lycurons, the Spartan Lawgiver, prohibi. 
ted rde d dnn bee, al codanuct 2 adh, cf 
vis, 7 tony db C ar Hives, unneceſlary drink. 
ing, which debilitates both the Body and Mind, and ordered that 
no Man ſhould drink for any other purpoſe than to ſatisfy his 
Thirſt, as we learn from Xenophon (a). And to lay on the Spartan; 
a neceſſity of keeping themſelves within the Bounds of Sobriety, 
the ſame Lawgiver enaRed farther, that all Men ſhould feturn from 
Entertainments without a Torch to ſhew them the way; whence 
the Propinations and Methods of drinking, which other Nations 
obſerved, were unheard of at Sparta; hence the following P 

of Critias (b), wherein he commends the temperate way of living 
in that City. 


Ka? 28 S* 13. Sry, dN , xeluuey N 
lire TW aurhy oivopoeyr K iοννi—tt 
Mud vnde Ternioa; ooutsi xtyol]e, 
Mud“ on ſeeds xe KURXABY ,- 
Ken Tegwives op yer See, .d 
EZovoppaxAndiv ,,, £942, | 


At Athens an Archon convicted of being drunk, was put to death by 
the Laws of Solon (c as hath been elſewhere remarked; and o- 
thers addicted to Compotations, and Lovers of Company, were pu- 
niſhed by the Senate of Arecpagus for conſuming the Time in Idle. 
neſs and Profuſeneſs, which they ought rather to have employed 
in making themſelves uſeful to the Commonwealth, as we are told 
by Phanodemus and Philechorus in Athenens. Laſtly, to mention only 
one Example more, the Iſland of Mitylene abounding with Wine, in 
order to reſtrain the Inhabitants from the immoderate Uſe of it, 
Pittacus, their Lawgiver, one of the ſeven Sages, b EOnx, Td 
us UI, idv dpde]y, Sirkiv 3) # Cnuiay; enafted, that who- 
ever e a Crime being drunk, ihould ſuffer double Puniſh- 
men: (4), | 

There are ſome particular and ſolemn Cups mentioned in anci- 
ent Authors, which are next to be deſcribed; ſuch werte 

Ayav2s AuluorO- xeglie; the Cup of good Genius, by whom 
was underſiood Bacchus, the Inventor of Wine, in memory 6f which 
Benefit a Cup full of unmix'd Wine was carried round the Table, 
which all the Gueſts taſted, at the ſame time raifing an Ejaculation 


(a) Libro de Repub. Lacedexs, (6) In elegiis. () Darf S. 
lone (d) Laertius Pittaco- y 
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o the God, that he would preſerve them from committing any In- 
decency thro' the immoderate Uſe of that Liquor; hence 6a7yowe- 
mules, Perſons who drink very little, are in Heſychius termed d a- 
geuther. Whether this Cup was brought in before the Table 
on which they ſupp'd was taken away, or afterwards, is not agreed; 
that it was ſometimes brought in before the taking away of the 
Table, ſeems probable from what is related of Dionyſius the Sicilian, 
who being entertained in the Temple of AÆſculapius in Syracuſe at 
Table of Gold, as ſoon as he had taſted the Cup of good Genius, 
commanded the Table to be carried off, 

Keele aids gene, the Cup of Fupiter the Saviour, which 
was mixed with Water, am dedicated to Fupiter, Preſident of the 
Air, which is the moſt humid Element, in memory of the Inven- 
tion of rempering Wine with Water. | 

Keeling Tee, the Cup of Health, is by ſome added, which, 
15 alio that ot Fupiter, is termed weTayimTEs, or wETHYI@T Eg), as 
being drank atter the waſhing of their Hands, the Entertainment 
being eaded; and the ſame Names are for the ſame reaſon by ſome 
given to the Cup of good Genius (a). : 

Kezrhe Eejus, the Cup of Mercury, to whom à Libation was of- 
ſered before they went to bed, when they gave over drinking, as 
will be related afterwards (6). | 

Others report the Order of the ſolemn Cups in a different man- 
ner. Swidas has numbred them thus (c): Tees Kepler cad 8 
m1 Sava, d. Egui, C Xa ,in, y Ali car des, three Cups were 
brougnt in at Supper, the firſt dedicated to Mercury, the ſecond to 
Cbariſius, which is a Sirname given to Jupiter, from x dew, Favour 
and Grace, he being the God by whoſe Influence Men obtain the 
Favour and Affection of one another; wherein it is probable re- 
ſpect was had to the Invention of tempering Wine with Water, as 
hath been before obſerved ; the third to Fupiter the Saviour. 

Others mention one Cup of Wine mixed with Water dedicated 
to Olympian Fupiter, a ſecond to the Heroes, a third and laſt to Fu- 
iter the Saviour, ſo called on this Occaſion, to intimate, that the 
third Cup might ſafely be taken, without any Diſorder of Mind or 
Body; this Cup was called r, either becauſe it was the laſt, 
which is one Senſe of that Ward, or from the Perfe&ion of the 
Number Three, which having a beginning, middle, and end, was 
reputed the firſt compleat Number, whence it was 2 o 
pled to divine Things, and particularly to Human Souls, which, 
according to the Platonick Philoſophy, conſiſted of this Number; 
neither muſt ĩt be omitted, that the firſt and laſt Cups were ſacred 
to Jupiter, who is the ſupreme Deity, the beginning and the end 
of all Things; the middle Cup to the Heroes, who were thought 
to be of a middle Nature between Gods and Men. Theſe Cuſtoms 
are alluded to by Pindar in 14 Verſes together, and more largely 


1 — 
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(4) Conf. Athenæus lib, ii. cap. ii. lib. xi, cap. xi. lib. xv. cap. v. 
ux. Pollux, Swidas, &c, (b) Vid. Pollux. (e) Voce ngglig, . 
| ceKribed 
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| '< deſcribed by the, 9 upon that Paſſage (a). This n, 


be farther obſerved, that mo Authors, however variouſl defer? 
ing them in. other reſpe&s, do agree in fixing the ſacre Cape te 


the Number Three; hence that Saying in the Affi of Amiphay, 
cited by Atheneus (b) ; X F 


| Mixer 8 Teray pact Tigy H Ot. 
The Entertainment being ended, before they went to other Di. 
verſions uſed at ſuch Times, a Libation of. Wine with a Prayer vas 
oftered, and an Hymn Jung to the Gods. Thus we are told by Xeys. 
hon, that when at the Entertainment by him deſtribed (c), the 
ic Tables were taken a ay, and they had offered a Libation, and 
« ſung an Hymn to the G6ds, a certain Man of Syracuſe brought in 
« a skilful Minſtrel, &c.“ Virgil deſcribes the Libation in th q 
manner, as it ſhould ſeem to have been poured out of the Cup of 
20d Genius, which is another Argument that this Cup was not 
Flled till the Tables were taken away, which indeed ſeems to 
have been the Time of drinking all the three ſolemn Cups. The 
Poet's Words contain a very particular Account of this Sole Ce- 
remony (d): 


Poſtguam prima quies epulis, mienſæqus remotæ, 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vina coronant. 

Fit ttus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria : dependent Iychni Iaquearibus aureis 

Incenſi, & noctem flammis funalia vincunt. 

Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroq ue popeſcit, by: 
Iniplevitque mero pateram, quan Be us, & omnes 
A Belo ſoliti, Tum facta ſilentia teftis : 
Jupiter (hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntier) | 
« Hunc letum Tyri iſque diem, Trojaque profettis 
« Eſſe velis, noſtroſque hujus meminiſſe minores: 
& Adfſit lætitiæ Bacchus dator, & bona Juno. 
« Ft vos, o Tyrii, cetum celebrate faventes. 
Dixit: & in menſa laticum libavit honorem: 
Primaque, libato, ſummo tenus attigit ore. 
Tum Bitiæ dedit increpitans : ille impiger hauſit, 
Poſt alii proceres. _ 


his Ceremony being ended, the Company was entertained vic 
other Diverſions, with Diſcourſes upon various Arguments, with 
feading Authors ſuitable to the Tempers and Inclinations of those 
who were preſent, which was alſo very often done in time of Su 
er, with Muſick of all forts, with Juglers, as we find in the De. 
s of Socrates's Entertainment by Plato and Xenopbon, with 
Mimicks, Buffobns, or whatever beſide could be thought of for the 
exciting of Mirth and Cheerfulneſs, | 


4 LAS . 1 „ Yo, 
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| (a) Ifbmionic. principis Od. VI. (6) Lib. X. cap; xi; ( Chi 
p 9. Francfurt; (i) Sub finem Æpeid. k | 5 
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F m the moſt ancient Times, Muſick and * n 7 were che 2 . 
um at Entertainments. Tas Homer (ap nn * A 2 n 4 


Nei dix 76, 4 dt v dridhudia hi.. 


Phemins and Demodocus, two. celebrated Singers, are introduced at. | 
Entertaintments by the ſame Poet: And at an Entertainment of the N 
Cods, Apollo is introduced playing upon the Harp, whilſt the Muſes” ; 
ing alternately (6) Dancing was alfo in uſe among the Gods; | 
hence Apollo has the Title of Sent, the Dancer, int Pinday ; the 5 N 
ſame God in Homer's Hymn plays upon his Harp, and at the ſame „ 

time dances; 1 5 | 


And to mention only one Inſtance more, Fupiter hituſelf is faid ta 
dance in the following Verſe, which ſome aſcribe to Eumelus, o- 
thers to Arttinus the Corinthian ; | 


Mieter, #* dear rarię dyhy@rts, ©cdr7ds | 


Fence Athenes concludes, that in thoſe Ages they actounted Jgyiji + 
iu Evd0Zoy V gegby, Dancing a thing becoming Perſons of Honour 
and Wiſlom 'c). At Rome the Cuſtom was quute otherwiſe, for there; 
to uſe the Words of Cicero (d), Nemo fere ſaltat ſobrius, niſ forte in- 
ſanit ; neque in ſolitudine, neque in convivio 47 Intempeſtivi con- 


vivii, amœni loci, multaruni deliciarum comes eft extrema, ſaltatlo. Na 1 
Man dances unleſs he is either drunk or mad, either in private, or 

at a modeſt and decent Entertainment; Danting is the very laſt 

Effect of Luxury and Wantonneſs. And Cornelius Nepos (e) f 

related that Epaminondas well underſtood the Art of Dancing, 

playing _ the Harp and Flute, with other Liberal Scie | 
adds, Though in the Opinion of the Romans theſe were trivia * 

« things, and not worthy tb be mentioned, yet in Greece they were 

« thought very commendable.” The ſame Obſervarion is alſo made 

by that Author in his Preface to the Lives of the illuſtrious Com- 8 
manders. And theſe Arts had ſo great Credit among the Grecians; 

that, to uſe ſome of Ciceros Words (f/ © they thought the Arts of 

Singing and playing upon muſical Inſtruments a moſt conſiderable 


1 « Part of Learning; whence *tis told of Epaminondas; who in my 
1 © Judgment was the chief of all the Greeks, that he played very 
G * well upon the Flure. And ſome 'Time before; Themiftocles; upon 
< refuſing the Harp at an Entertainment, paſſed for one unlearned 
. * and ilLbred. Hence Greece came to flouriſh with skilful Muſi- 
f * Clans, all Perſons learned the Art of Muſick, and they who were 
1 ignorant of it were thought unaccompliſhed with Learning. 


Nevertheleſs wanton and effteminate Dances were thought to 
indecent in Men of Wiſdom and Character; whence Hippoclidez the 
( Foe Od & v. 152: (b) Iliad. A. vi6oz. (<c) Lib: Leafs . 


Orat. pro Muræ na. (e ond. (f Tie: Sa ib. 1; 
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Athenian, having been deſigned by Cliſtbenes, King of Arges, for hi 
Daughter's Nusband web ed belore all che you Wel 
of Greece, was rejected for his light and unbecoming Dances and 
Geſtures, as we are informed hy Heredotis (a). The logians delight. 
ed in wanton Dances and Songs more than the reſt of the Grech, 
their Manners being more corrupted than thoſe of any other Na- 
tion in Greece; their way of ſinging was very different from the an- 
czent, and their Harmony more looſe and wanton, as we are told 
by Theopbyaſtus (); and wanton Geſtures were proverbially termed 

omici motus, Ionian Motions, Thus Horace reproving the Manner, 
of his own Age (c); - Roy 


Motus deceri gaudet Ioniccs 
Matura virgo ee. 


In the primitive Ages the Entertainments were ſeldom made but 
on the Feſtivals of the Gods, as hath elſewhere been obſerved, and 
the Songs were commonly Hymns in Praiſe of the Gods, the ſing- 
ing of which was accounted a Part of divine Worſhip ; ſoft and 
wanton Songs were then unknown; hence Atheneus. was of opini- 
on that Muſick was not brought into Ufe at Entertainments for the 
ſake of 2ny mean and vulgar Pleaſure, but to compoſe the Paſhons 
of the Soul, and to better Mens Manners (4). And from the De- 
ſeriptions of Entertainments which we find in Homer, it appears 
that the Songs uſed about the Time of the Trojan War, conſiſted 
chiefly of Hymns, wherein the Actions of the Gods and Heroes 
were celebrated; but in later Ages it was ſo uncommon to ſing ſa- 
cred Hymns at Entertainments, that Ariftetle was accuſed by Demo- 
philus for finging a Pear every day at his Meals, as an Act of very 
great Implety (e). | 

The moſt remarkable Songs at Entertainments were thoſe termed 
4x42, with the Accent upon the firſt Syllable, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the Adjective cu, which is accented upon the 
laſt Syllable, as we are informed by Euſtathius (F); whence in the 
preſent Editions of Athenexs, which otten call theſe Songs god, 
they who will acquieſce in the Jud gment of that Critick, muſt read 
*. TheſeScolia conſiſted for the moſt part of ſhortVerſes,whence 
At 1s interpreted H&ñ S 7. x gor, a certain Sonnet con- 
liſting of ſhort Verſes, and derived trom g o, crooked, difhcult, 
and obſcure, which will be ß,, vr dyigggomy eaſy, by the 
Figure Antiphraſis, as we are told by the Scholtaft on Aviſtophanes | 
(g). Others obſerve, that Scolia cannot be derived from &x0a%r; 
hgnifying difficult or obſcure, becauſe theſe Songs were common! 
light and cheerful ; but there being three ſorts of Songs at Entcr- 
tainments, of which the firſt was ſung by the whole Company join 
ing in a Choir, the ſecond by all the Company in their turns, the 
third by ſome few who were beſt skilled in Muſick, this laſt was 


8 


(4) Lib. VI. cap. Xxviii. (6) Conf. Athereus lib. XIV. cap. v. 
(0 Lib. II. Od. vi. (4) Conf. Atbenæns lib. XIV. cap. vi. 1 Alle. 
neus Iib. XV. initio cap. xvi. (f) In Odyſ. 4, p. 276. (8) Rana 
p. 273. Item in Veſpas, p. 519. rerwes 


chap XX. Of +he Miſcelany Cuſtorts of Greete: 
termed ok6arky, from the Adjective ox4As, fignifying crooked, as. 
being ſung out of — ond ngt by every n 
like the two former (a). The Cuſtom was thus: After hy TOs. 


ny had all ſung in a Chorus, or one after another, a muſical 
. moſt commonly a Harp or Lute, was carried round to eye-. - 
ry Perſon, that ſuch as underſtood Muſick might entertain the Com- 
pany. They who would not or could not play upon the Inſtrument; 
were preſented with a Braneh of Laurel or Myrtle, to which, held 
in their Hands, they ſung, this was termed Te. Sdgynv, or regs 
uuppivny dev, to ſing towards the Laurel or the Myrtle ; this Ac- 
count is gra by Heſhebius in the following Words, Muſpivns xAd» 
I& 1 Sdprns N broy uuf i un Twins diver Tols R 
Taxa Wot ts Sradoyns ap Ty om avri Ts BapgCirs. Which 
Paſſage ought rather to be read thus: Mvuppinns, a, tuppirns 
Gd or & Sdprns M nerdy iv owns Lid brat, fc, This Branch 
was alſo termed alen, or &oauG, TN aca * Ed, 
becauſe the Perſon who received it was obliged to ſing, as we are 
informed by Plutarch (H, who more agreeably- to the former Ac- 
count, and perhaps to the Truth, obſerves that the gx3Aza were 
not ſung by all who could not play upon the muſical Inſtrument, 
which is Heſychius's Notion of t ele Songs, but only by thoſe who 
were Maſters of Mulick, whence he derives the Name from &#0a132, 
difficult to ſing one of theſe Songs, being what could not be done by 
any but good Proficients in the Art of Muſick, He farther adds; 
that ſome were of opinion that the Branch of Myrtle was not deli- 
vered to the Company in a direct Order, but carried from Bed to 
Bed, fo as when the firſt Perſon in the upperiqun Bed had done 
ſinging, he delivered it to the firſt in the ſecond Bed, from whom 
it was tranſmitted to the firſt of the third Bed: that the ſeconds in 
each Bed delivered it to one another in the ſame manner, and ſo 
forward, till it had paſt thro' the whole: Company; and that on 
this account the Songs were termed Ad, from. 694%, as ie 
ſignifies crooked; by reaſon of the ſeveral Windings in carrying 
about the Branch of Myrtle. Theſe Scolia were chiefly uſed by the 
Athenians; neither were they unknown in other Parte of Greece, 


where we find ſevefal celebrated Writers of Scalla to have lived; 
ſuch were Aracreon of Teos, Alceus of Lesbos, Praxilla of Sicyon, and 
others (c). Their Arguments were of various kinds; ſome. of them, 
to uſe the Words of Eu athius (d), were Find, Ta 3 dealing 
oN 5 Y ansddla, ludicrous and ſatirical, others amorous, and 
many ot them ſerious; thoſe upon ſerious Arguments ſometimes 
contained A Tive. H ] x0 fs & gie, a pra- 
ical Exhorcation or Sentence, as we learn from Athenzns (e) z 
ſometimes they conſiſted of the Praiſes and illaſtrious Actions of 
great Men; this latter ſort commonly bore the Perſons Names 
(a) Artemon Cafſandvens lib, II., de uſu carminum tonvivalturn a- 
pud Allencum lib. XV. cap. Liv. Dicearchicd lib. de inibficis certami- 
nibus aphd Ariſtephanit Scheliaſten in Veſpas; p. $19. G) Syimpoſ. lib: 
a a 60 Conf. Arbenalli, lib. X cap. Sv. (4) In-Othy: 
1777. (e) Loto eſtato | 
eee es 
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whom they celebrated; thus Aguodiv „the Song of Harms. 
dius, according to Hefychins, was d em Aguedis Fan oN 
<a> Kanniregre, the Scolium compoſed by Calliſtratus upon Har- 
modius, the tam'd Patriot, who delivered Athens from the T ranny 
of Hippare"us, the Son of Piſiſtratus, whom he killed; firk 
Verſe of this Scolium is preſerved in Ariftophanes (a): 


"Aſo 5 ei- Aeuedbis, igt 5 ov, 
Odd rwaor dvig yer” AvguvalCy. 


Aduirs xnby@- was a Scolium upon Admetus King of Theſſaly , it 
is mentioned by the ſame Author : | 


Auits Ab 2 ragt wang, 19 Mνν , eixl, 
Taro Ti Aeg ub 


There are many Examples of the ancient Scolia preſerved in the 
Greek Authors, of which J ſhall only ſer down that one which was 
compoſed by Ariſtotle y_ Hermias, Tyrant of Atarnea, which, tho 
Demophilus, ſuborned by one Eurymedon, affirmed to be a ſacred 
Pan, in order to prove the Philoſopher, who daily uſed this Song, 
guilty of Impiety, as hath been before related, yet it is from the 
very Phraſe and Diftion plainly demonſtrated to be nothing more 
than an ordinary Scolium, by Democritus in Athenens (: 


Aeeſd moryuoy Se 
Tire Beglew, 
One9ue xd Big 
Ter c el, T7 <0 WE, Needs 
Kat Sara Cnnwng EAA motu@r, 
Kat Toes TAnves E it Too 
Ext peeve Barnes 
Kaemoy r dSFavalor, 
Xevas Keele X; YOoreans 
Meaaxcxovytroro N d 
Leb I ven, 6 Aids HeaxaAncs 
Alis Ts x3egt morn” ανννν⁊DW, 
Egyors oa dyedorles ναõνi. 
Zois 5 ots AyiAnads, 
Alas 7 Aidao Sous No, 
Tas V ivexa gi worgds 
Kaz Arg k Eee 
Neals xUEνναον, euyds, 
Tot doid pO try ors 
Avdvariy Te wiv avSnosds MN] 
Mvnyoownes S$uyaltees, 
Alg Eevis oc avcroaty 
Nies Ts Yes BSC als. 
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From the Songs let us paſs to the Sports and Paſtimes which fol- 
towed Entertainments; this was the ancient Method, as we learn 
from Homer's Deſcription of an Entertainment made by Akinout, 
King of Pheacia,, wherein the Entertainment being taken away, 
and the. Muſick ended, the Gueſts are invited to wreſtle, leap, run 
Kaces, and to other Bodily Exerciſes (a): 


Kixaure barthxoy nynToEes n whdo!les, 
Hon & Jams xexopnueda Iv 15 tans, 
ay N, n Jautl gwjogys der Fandy. 
Nu od" Kinvouly, Y aitaor ran" wy 
Tlarr oy, Sc. L | 


Whence Euſtathius obſerves, 371 uz 190 Tots nao dyaraves 
ud Broor x7! rte om offioy .. (b), that the Heroes 
did not reſt af.er Meals, for the better Concoction of their Meat, as 
became be in later Ages; on which Pretence the later 
Greeks laying aſide the violent Exerciſes which were anciently 
uſed, diverted themſelves with ſuch Sports and Recreations as re- 
quired leſs 'Toil and Labour, 'The ſeveral forts of Sports and Games 
which were practiſed by the Greeks, have been accurately deſcri- 
bed by the learned Meurſius, and from him again by Bulengerut; 
they are too numerous to be recounted in this place; however the 
xe, which was more peculiar to Entertainments, and 1s on 
that account deſcribed by Pollux, and takes up ſeveral Pages in 
Arheneus, muſt not be omitted. This Paſtime was firſt invented in 
Sialy, whence it was communicated to moſt other Parts of Greece, 
eſpecially to Athens, where it obtained very great Repute. The 
Form was thus: A piece of Wood being erected, another was pla- 
ced upon the top of it, with two Diſhes hanging down from each 
Extremity in the manner of Scales; beneath each Diſh was placed 
2 Veſſel full of Water, wherein ſtood a Statue compoſed for the 
moſt part of Braſs, and called wdyns. They who did xg7]aC iCets 
play at the Cottabus, ſtood at ſome diſtance, holding a Cup of Wa- 
ter or Wine, which they endeavoured to throw into one of the 
Diſhes, that the Diſhes by that Weight might be knocked againſt 
the Head of the Statue under it. The perten who threw in ſuch 
a manner as to ſpill leaſt of his Water, and to knock the Diſh with 
the greateſt force upon the Statue, was Conqueror, and Thought to 
reign in his Miſtreſs's Affections; which was the thing to be learnt 
by this Paſtime. The Sound made by the Projection, was by an 
Onomatopœia, termed Agra, the Wine projected Ad]qyn, and 
ſometimes Ad7aZ. The Action, as alfo the Cup our of which the 
Wine was projected, was called 4yxyan, becauſe 7 8Zidv xd 
iy%JAuv, xvxAGs]es aiThy os i f ονpa:, oyuruleu we 
£9 £14 F xaa@y, they turned round their e with a ſort 
of — Art, upon which they very much valued themſelves, 
Hence we find mention of x67J«Cqr ay xvaile} in Ac hylus. The 


(a) oc. b. v. 27. b) Page 295. | 
of | bi Veſicla 
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Veſſels were named xb, or xorJaFids 3 the Prizes 27 4s, 
x07]aCaa, and alſo xb7]eCor, which were Sweetmeats, Killes, or 
what elſe rhe Com any agreed upon, The Play itſelf, to diſtinguiſh 
it from others of the ſame Name, was termed ub, lang. 
And fo much addicted they were to this Paſtime, that they had not 
only Veſſels made for it with the utmoſt Art and Care, but round 
Houſes built in ſuch a. manner, that the Cottabus being placed ex- 
actly in the middle, the Gamſters might ſland at equal diſtances on 
all tides. * 1 | 
There was another ſort of Cottabus, wherein a Veſſel was placed 
full of Water, with empty Vials ſwimming upon it; into this they 
projected Wine out of Cups, and he that had the fortune to drown 
the greateſt Number of the Vials, obtained che Prize. 
pi. was alſo another ſort of Cottabus, wherein they projected 
ice, 


' Laſtly, another ſort of Cottabus is mentioned, which was a Con- 
' tention who ſhould fit up awake the longeſt; the Prize was com- 
ay or Cake made of Honey and Seſame, or Wheat, as we learn 


from Pollux and the Greek Scholiaft (a) upon Ariſtophanes, and thence 


termed gngawusy or Tues z the latter ſeems to have been moſt 
common, whence it is mentioned alone by Artemidorus, yy 5 6 nv: 


a. * 


EX(4855 rere Teamuois jpg ; the Tygguts was ancient 
1 Prize (b), whence that Word LES © Ht Name for any 
other Prize; thus it is uſed by Ariſtophanes 5 . ih 


* " © 


Ts 38 Texydgew iter d TVexuas. 
And in another place (4): SET 

Hr & dad raf, Wire Or d mvenuir- 
And theſe are the moſt uſual Forms of this Paſtime (e). 
It was alſo held neceſſary to entertain the Gueſts with ſuitable 
Diſcourſes, as well as with Sports and Paſtimes. In the Opinion 
of the ancient Greeks, to uſe the Words of Athenæus ( 1 ), © 1t was 
© more requiſite and becoming to gratify the Company by agreeable 
4 . than with variety of Diſhes.” And in the heroi- 
cal Ages it was cuſtomary to conſult about Affairs of the 21 mo- 
ment at Entertainments, as hath been obſerved by Plutarch (g): 
hence Neſtor in Homer () perſuades Agamemnon to invite the Gre- 
cian Commanders to an Entertainment, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the Management of the War: e 


" "In * N 7 df 7 7 ; 
Eaivy dure Yiguar, Folks TU, Trot dent. 
Ee * 7 a 3 12 4 * 5 ao 4 ' 7 4 K 

* . * : * ” 


ä * 
— — 6. 


(a) Equitibus, (b) Lib. I. cap. lxxv. () Theſmophor. p. 770. 
(d) Equitibus p. 303. (e) Conf. Atheners lib. X, XI. & precipue *. 
haud procul ab initio. Pollux lib. vi. cap. xix. Ariſtophanis Sehol, in 
Pacem, Euſtathius in 1 liad, %. Fobanne Trete Chiliad, vi. hiſt, 
Ixxxv. & Loxicographi Greci, () Lib. x. cap. v. (g) Sympeſ. lib. 

e e 
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Hod of” dye dvr Tu THT t 86 xty del u- 

Bexd y 78 AE 
Te was believed that at ſuch times Mens Invention was more quick 
and fruitful, according to the Saying in Ariſtopbanss (a): 

Olis 8 Henn dv tt meadluwrigy : | | 
where the Greek Scholiaft diſcourſeth very largely on this Argument. 
It was alſo the Sr in Perſia to pd os arp — as 
we find done at that of Agamemnon, as we learn from Athenæus (b); 
and to uſe the Words of Ammianus Marcallinus (c), the Perſians 
uſed to deliberate inter epulaz de apparatu bollico & feriis rebus apud 
eoſdem, Gratorum more weterum, concerning Warlike Preparations, 
and other ſerious Affairs at Banquets, after the manner of the an- 
cient Greeks ; nay, if Strabo may be believed (d), they uſed to con- 
ſult about Affairs of the higheſt Importance over their Wine, and 
what was there determin'd was held more firm and inviolable than 
their ſober Reſolutions, But Herodotus's Account is more particular, 
that thoſe things which they reſolved on (vi$ov]es) when they 
were ſober, werg, canvaſs'd over again when they had drank free- 
ly; and the things which they determin'd (uefluoxopdve) in their 
Drink, were examined again in their ſober Hours (). Not unlike 
this is what Tacitus (f) reports of the Germans that their Conſul- 
tations about the Reconciliation of Enemies, the contracting Aﬀ- 
nities, Appointment of Princes, and all other Aﬀeirs, whether Mi- 
litary or Civil were for the moſt part held at Entertainments. The 
Way of the Syſſtia in Crete was thus, according to Daſiadas (g) 
Supper being ended, they firſt deliberate about Civil Affairs; then 
the Diſcourſe is turned to War, at which time they repeat the 
Praiſes of illuſtrious Perſons, Teggs-r6plor 13 vic ef de- 
Jlay, thereby to excite the young Men to Courage and Bravery. 
The Lacedemonlan Youth frequented the Syfitha, as biSaorarca 
cope ru, as the Schools of Temperance and Prudence, where 
they heard Diſcourſes of Publick Aflairs, and converſed with the 
moſt liberal and beſt accomp!iſhed Maſters, as we are informed hy 
Plutarch (h). The ſame Author has elſewhere obſerved (i), that 
the Cretan dr da, and the Spartan gadiria. that is, their pub- 
lick Places of Entertainment, gux<Juelwv dwoppiror x; cutheiov 
b0roneg)tnwuy Tat Aver, were inſtead of Councils, where the 
any of the E pe ro __— abour _ moſt 9 
cret Affairs; and he adds, gary eln, x) 73 ey3dd's f: 
£0 (404 £0100, that the | Nats Bn and — or publick 
Halls in this City, that is, in Chæronea, which was Plutarch's na- 
tive Town, ſeem to have been put to the ſame Uſe. The ſame Cu- 
ſiom ſeems to have obtained in ſeveral other Cities, and particu- 
larly at Athens, where the Supreme Council ſupped every Day ta- 


* 


(a) Equitibus 29 3. (b) Lib. v. cap. iv. (e) Lib. xviii. cap. v. 
(d) Geograph. l . 734. Conf. Plutarchus Se lib. vii. uæſt. 
Ix. Eufathius in n i T; De 
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gether in the Prytaneym, as hath been elſewhere related; and 
fle the Words of Euſtathius (a), © the chief Magiſtrates at Nba 
te were obliged by an expreſs Law, every Day to entertain the prin- 
te cipal Men of that City at a publick Table, in order to deliberate 
e what ſhould. be done the Day following.” Hence, as Plutarch was 
pf opinion (b), Bacchus had the Sirname of EyCvais, prudent Coun. 
ſellor ; and the Night was called <gggvy, as being the time of wiſe 
and prudent Counſels: And as the fie Author obſerves, ec nat un- 
$ like theſe is that Aſſembly of moſt wiſe and excellent Perſons 
be in Plato, where things of the greateſt Concern are diſcuſſed.” az 
they who were concerned _ lick Buſineſs uſed to diſcourſe of 
publick Affairs, fo the Converſation of Philoſophers was commonly 
upon ſome Argument of Philoſophy ; Grammarians diſputed upon 
critical Subjects, and others converſed in their ſeveral Ways, inſo- 
much that every Art and Science was cultivated and improved on 
theſe Occaſions; whence Euſftathius had good reaſon for his Re. 
mark, © that the Greeks did not drink to Exceſs at their publick 
be Entertainments, but only to keep up their Converſation about 
& ſerious Affairs.“ Examples of the Diſcourſe at Entertainments 
may be found in Plato and Xenophon, alſo (had they been yet extant 
in Ariſtotle, Speuſiphus, Epicurus, Hieronymus, Dio the Academick, 
' who wrote aby v5 D mhTor yerouius, Books of Table Diſcourſes, 
as we are informed by Plutarch (c), who imitates the foremention, 
ed Authors in his Treatiſe upon the fame Argument. beak 
© Nevertheleſs jt was alſo cuſtomary by turns to unbend their 
Minds, and divert them from ſerious Affairs, by Di ſcourſes upon 
Judicrous Arguments; whence @vuTogrey, the Greek Name of an 
Entertainment, is defined by Plutarch (d), xorrwvie ares 9 Taj 
55555 aiyor x, ef, a Mixture of Seriouſneſs and Mirth, of 
iſcourſes and Actions. At the fore- mentioned Syſſitia of the La- 
cedæ monians, where the moſt grave and important Subjects were 
treated on, they alſo ace Fe, Y aku F]ew ard Cuponoyias, 
) E4@F]0 801 u ꝙueęci vet, uſed to ſport, and to zeſt, tho' with- 
& any of that Scurrviity and Reflection which is apt to give Of- 
fence (e). And from the Table Diſcourſes of Plutarch and others, 
ic . e to have been the ancient Cuſtom to contrive their Diſ- 
courſes in ſuch a manner as would both entertain and inſtru& the 
Company; nevertheleſs in the Time of Plutarch they rarely dif- 
courſed upon any ſerious Argument at publick Entertainments; 
whence a Diſcourſe being begun at Nicoſtratus's Houſe concerning 
a Subject which was 8 Jiſcuſſed in the popular Aſſembly at 
Athens, ſome of the Company, who bad never heard of the anct- 
ent Greek Cuſtom, affirmed that it was an Imitation of the Perſians 
Cf ). And this Queſtion is propounded in the ſame Author (g whe- 
ther it were allowable to diſcourſe Philoſophy over their Cups! 
Some delighted to tell Stories, and to repeat ancient Fables on 


—_— — 
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(a) In Iliad. f. p. 631, (b) Loco citato. (e) Sympoſ, principio. 
a) Sympoſ. lib. vii. quæſt vi. (e) Conf. Plutarchus Lycurgo, & Sm. 
. b. 11. queſt. 1. () Pluparchus Sympeſ. lib. yii. qualk, 1%. wel 
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theſe Occaſions; others choſe to read ſome diverting Diſcourſe, 
nen eier, or to hear a Poem repeated, which was very common 
amongſt Men of Letters; but no Diverſion was more uſual than that 
of propounding and anſwering difficult Queſtions. Such of theſe as 
were wholly deſigned for Amuſement, were termed aiviyued]ea, but 
thoſe which farther contained ſomething ſerious and inſtructive, 
were called yeiper, which Word, as we are informed by Pollux (a), 
in its primary Acceptation ſignifies a Fiſhing-Net ; hence, to uſe 
the Words of Clearchus (b), * the Gripbi contained Philoſophical 
« Diſquiſitions, wherein the Ancients uſed to give a Specimen of 
their Learning, inſomuch that this Paſtime iyvue tive © 
« txdos reg mud aay oixeo]il@-became a Proof of every Perſon's 
« Proficiency in Learning.“ The Perſon who ſolved the Queſtion 
propounded was honoured with a Reward ; he who was not ſo for- 
tunate, underwent a certain Puniſhment; the Rewards were $4- 
e x, cvpnpuia, a Garland, and the Applauſe of the Company, 
as we learn from the ſame Author ; the Puniſhment was, to drink, 
without taking breath, a Cup of Wine mixed with Salt, as Atbe- 
neus (c) has proved out of the Ganymedes of Antiphanes ; the Re- 
ward, according to Pollux (d), was a Diſh of Meat; the Penalty, 
a ſalt Cup. Others report, that a Cup of Wine was the Prize, 
which was adjudged to the Perſon who ſolved the Riddle; or in 
caſe no Man could ſolve it, to the Perſon by whom it was propound- 
ed (e). The Account of Hehchius differs 13 from all which 
have been hitherto mentioned; he tells us that vele& is ovure- 
ri Lirneie alvryudlod ns, I reßcilier d uh Aves]; 7 yelgor, 
dr 7 TUY Rewer, ür axecler, & dds, © an ænigmatical 
© Queſtzon at Compotations, which whoever fails of ſolving, is 
* obliged to drink that which is ſet before him, whether it be un- 
* mix'd Wine or Water ;” and there is no doubt but the Rewards 
and Penalties were varied, according to the Diſpoſition of the 
Company. The common Name of theſe, and all other Queſtions 
uſed on the like Occaſions, was xvairar, nlnuala., Theodeftes the 
Sophiſt termed them wynubric. 4 neal, becauſe he had got a Set 
of them by heart, which was uſually done by ſuch as frequented 
publick Entertainments (f). That the Cuſtom of propounding Rid- 
dles was very ancient, and derived from the rn Nations int · 
Greece, appears from the Story of Samſon in the Book of Fudges, who 
propounded a Riddle to the Philiftines at his Nuptial Fe Ne1- 
ther were theſe Queſtions confined to Entertainments, but in the 
primitive Times were propoſed on other Occaſions, by thoſe who 
defired to make Proof of one another's Wiſdom and Learning. Hence 
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(a) Lib. vi. cap. xix. (h) Libro primo de parœmiis apud Athenæum 
lib, x. cap. ult. (c) Loco citato, (d) Coane lib. vi. cap. xix. (e) 
f mologici Autor, & Phaworinus v. ele &. Enſtathius [liad. x. p. 735. 
(f) Conf. Pollux. (g) Conf. Reg. lib. iii. cap. x. Feſephus adv. Api- 
mem lib. 1. Herodotws, Scriptor Convivii ſeprem ſepientum inter opę- 
fa Plutarchi, Autor vite pi fn 


there is mention of the Queen of Sheha's (g ) Queſtion to ng Se- | 


omen, 
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lomon, of thoſe which paſſed between Hiram and Salomon, ang ſe. 
veral others, which are too long to be recounted in this place. 
Sometimes the Entertainer made Preſents to all his Gueſts, Lyſ. 
machus of Babylon having entertained Himerus, the Tyrant of the 
Babylonians and Seleucians, with zoo other Gueſts, gave every Man 
a Silver Cup of 4 Pounds Weight (a). When Alexander made his 
Marriage Feaſt at Suſa in Perſia, he payed the Debts of all hi; 
Soldiers out of his own Exchequer, and preſented every one of his 
Gueſts, who were not fewer than 9000, with golden Cups (6), 
From theſe Inſtances it ars that Cups were commonly preſent. 
ed on theſe Occaſions. This was done, becauſe it was cuſtomary 
for the Company before they parted to hou forth Wine, as a Liba- 
tion to Mercury, who was accounted the Preſident of the Night, 
and believed to ſend Sleep and pleaſing Dreams, whence he is cal- 
Jed by Homer (c) vun 0-rwaH]he, and fyirur vy. To the ſime 
God they alſo ſacrificed the 'Tongues of the Animals which had 
deen killed for the Entertainment. The reaſon of which Rite was 
by ſome thought to be, that Mercury being the Preſident of Elo 
quence, was chiefly delighted with that Member ; others rather 
Fink that by this Sacrifice he was invoked as a Witneſs of the 
Di ſcourſe which had paſſed. Some are of opinion that by burning 
" «the Tongues at the Concluſion of the Meeting, was intimated, that 
whatever had been there diſcourſed, ſhould be kept ſecret. Seve- 
ral other Conjectures concerning the Original of this Cuſtom, which 
ate too long to enumerate, have been made by learned Men (4). 
It was ch:efly obſerved by the Athenians, Tonians, and Megarinſars. 
And ſome will haye it to have been begun by one of the Kings of 
Megara, who having the Tongue of a Lion, which had waſted his 
Country, brought to him by Pelops, ſacrificed it at the End of an 
Entertainment, It was certainly very ancient; whence Apolloxin; 
makes it to be obſerved by the Argonauts (e): | 


Ou” md five niegaduler SI apiCay, 

H vis d Teas em YyAwaner Ke 

Al Soda, d 5 du xvigas dds. 
And it is practiſed by the Heroes in Homer : | | 
a Taderag d, & rue , enicagipu . dA. 
As the ancient Greeks offered Libations chiefly to Mercury, ſo the 
Greeks of later Times made theirs to Fupiter, ſirnamed 2, 
Perfect (F); yet ſeveral other Gods often ſhared in theſe Offerings 
8 at Entertainments which followed any ſolemn Sacri- 

ce, it was cuſtomary to remember the God to whom they had be- 

fore ſacrificed ; hence at a Sacrifice offered to Neptune in Homer (g) 
Minerva, who was preſent under the aſſumed Form of Mentor, ad. 
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(a) Athenens lib. xi. cap. iii. (b) Plutarchus Alexanaro p. 793: 
2 Hymno in Mercurium. (d) Apollonii Scholiaſtes 1n Argon. 1. v. $16 0 
Euſtathius in Odyſſ. V. p. 131. (e) Argon. lib. I. v. 516. (F) 4; 
peutg lib. i. principio cap. xv. (g) Od. Y + NR FT 
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viſeth the Company to ſacrifice the'T es, and to pour forth Li- 


5 


dations of Wine to Neptune, and the reſt of the Gods, before they 
departed. | 
AAN d, 7 & YAGaas, . 201 5 07% 
Oe IIe ty FA andres: 


Emeraslss, noir lad Hd Toio 38 Bey. 


It was held unlawful to ſtay too long at Entertainments which 
followed Saerifices, as Atbeners hath obſerved from the follow! 


Hy 2 e- exe var Copdy, d Torre 
and Fav e Putli Yanoipls, A v. 


The ſame Author . > 4 that till his Time the Company was 
obliged at ſome ſacrificial Entertainments to depart before Sun-ſer 
(6); but at the common Entertainments, where more Liberty was 
allowed, the Company very often ſtay'd till the Morning ap = 
ed; this we find done by Socrates and his Friends in Plato's Enter- 
tainment, and before that, in the heroical Times, by Penelope's Sui- 
tors, and by the Phamicians in Homer, as alſo by Dido and 2Eneas 
in Virgil. It was alſo cuſtomary to contend who ſhould keep awake 
longeſt, and the Prize aſſigned to the Victor was moſt commonly a 
ſort of Cakes called Truegugs (c), which Word came hence to be 
2 Name for the Prrze of any Victory, as bath been already 
obſerved. | | 
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C HAP. XXI. 
Of the Manner of entertaining Strangers. 


"THE keeping of publick Inns, for the Reception of Strangers, 

was aſſigned by Plato (d) to Foreigners, or the meaneſt ſorg 
of Citizens, as an illiberal and mean Employment. The ancient 
Greeks had no publick Inns, which were an Invention of later Ages. 
In the primitive Times Men lived at Home, neither caring to eulti- 
vate Friendſhip with Foreigners, nor to improve themſelves and 
their Eſtates by Commerce with them. Neither was it ſafe to tra- 
vel without a ſtrong Guard, the Sea and Land being both. exceed- 
ingly infeſted with Robbers, who not only ſpoiled all whom they 
caught of their valuable Goods, but treated their Perſons with the 
utmoſt Cruelty, as appears from the Stories of Procruſtes, Sines, Sci- 
ron, Periphetes, and many others, 'To live upon the Plunder of others 
was then by many thoughr a very honourable way of ſubliſting, and 


©. 
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they placed a ſort of Glory in overcoming and ſpoiling their Neioh. 
bours, believing the Rules of Humanity and e oben 
by none but ſuch as were deſtitute of Power (a). Hence it ſeems 0 


have come, that amongſt the ancient Greeks Strangers and Enemies 
were both. ſignified by the ſame Name E, all Strangers bein 


then accounted Enemies. And the Perſians, who for ſeveral Ages 1 
waged continual] Wars with Greece, are particularly ſignified by thy the 
Word (b). The Lacedemonians are ſaid to have termed the barha. Ay: 
rous Nations, whom the Greeks took for their common Enemies, by lod 
the Name Fo (c). And amongſt the primitive Latins the Name all 
boſtis, which was afterwards appropriated to Enemies, ſignified the 
Strangers (d). key 
The Sea was freed from Pirates by Mino, King of Crete, who pol 
with a ſtrong Fleet for a Jong time maintained the Dominion of Str 
all the Seas thereabouts. The Land Robbers were deſiroyed by Na 
Hercules, Theſens, and other primitive Heroes; from which Times ble 
Xenophon (e) reports, that till his own Age, Zivvs dde lr, Adu, 
no Man was injurious to Strangers. And in the earlieſt Ages, all ra 
who were not entirely void of Humanity, are ſaid to have enter. Ih 
rained all Strangers with Reſpe& ; it was then the Cuſtom to ſup- + 
ply them with Victuals and other Neceſſaries before they enquit d ot 
their Names, or asked them any other Queſtions. 'Thus Telema- 
chus and his Company are treated by Menelaut, who thus beſpeaky 
hem upon their Arrival at Sparta (f); 
Eire of) Ae Ser, x, yaizeror aurae Lreſſa F, 
ac Tawd/uuu, eigne ,h ol rug iy y 
In the ſame manner Telemachus is entertained by Nyſtor (g) Uhſe tl 
by Eumæus (Y), and Minerva, under the Form of Mentor, by Tele- ct 
machus (i). Merelaus entertained Paris the Trojan ten Days before y 
he e-quired who he was or whence he came; and it is faid to , 
B. been dgyatoy FIG an ancient Cuſtom to forbear ſuch En- 7 
17.5 t1:] the cench Day, if the Stranger ſeemed willing to ſtay | 
ral! hat time, as we learn from LON Comment on the Pal- ; 
ſage of Homer, where the King of Lycia is introduced demandin U 
of Bellerophon his recommendatory Letter from Prætus, upon the ſot I 


Day after he had come to his Houſe (H. 
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(a) Plutarchus Theſes, Thucydides Hiſtoriz principio. ( H. 
chius voce EE (c) Herodotus Calliope cap. X. Pollux, lib. I, cap. . 
(d) Varro principio lib. IV. de L. L. Cicero de Offic. lib. I. cap. Ai. 
Ambraſius Offic. lib. I. cap. xxix. Conf. Commentarius noſter in Ly- 
cophron. I v. 464. (e) Aon. lib. II. (f ) Od 2 69. 
(Y Odvff. &'. v. 45. (i) Cay. & v. 170. * Iliad, VI. v. 174 
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Hesi rose gese- 

in later Ages Cretan Hoſpitality was very much celebrated. In 
the cual Ti, publick Halls of Crete, there were conſtantly two 
Apartments, one was termed xorunſnecoy, wherein Strangers were 
lodged, the other was dye cor, being the place of eating, where 
all the Cretans ſupped together; in the 1 17090's part of this Room 
there was a conſtant Table ſer apart for Strangers, called regte 
Fyia, Fein, or AIG Feri: Others will have two Tables ap- 
pointed for this Uſe (a). And in the Diſtribution of Victuals, the 
Strangers were always ſerved before the King, or any of the Cretan 
Nation; and ſome of them were permitted to bear very conſidera- 
ble Offices in the State (6). 

The reſt of the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians, were gene- 
rally courteous to Strangers, except the Lacedemonians, who are ill 
ſpoken of for want of Hoſpitality ; hence they are deſcribed by 
T:etzes (c) as moſt oppoſite to the Athenians in their Behaviour to 
Strangers. 


Tois ASnvalous viuO nv eoSiyeR 765 Fever, 
O x) wyojudt ov]o g1AbEevor reg Tacuw 
Tois Azxooe 5 v, 165 Fives amiAuvevs 


For the ſame reaſon they are called by Ariſtophanes d) Hragavite 
1, and by others Ce, from their impoſing upon Strangers, 
and driving them away; which is the mere to be wonder d, be- 
cauſe Lycurgus chiefly followed the Laws and Manners of Crete in 
the Regulations which he made at Sparta. Nevertheleſs it is very 
certain that very good Care was taken of Strangers at Sparta. It 
was one part of the Royal Office to make Proviſion for them, as we 
learn from Herodotus ; and M. Antoninus (e) affirms, that Strangers 
had a convenient place aſſigned in the Shade, whereas the Lace- 
demonians themſelves lay down without diſtinction of places. But 
the Opinion of their rough and uncivil Uſage of Strangers, ſeems 
to have prevailed chiefly on theſe 9 

Fiſt, Becauſe Foreigners, when they lived upon the Spartan 
Diet, which was extremely coarſe, thought themſelves ill enter- 
tuned; hence a Citizen of Sybaris happening to te treated after 
the Spartan Faſhion, profeſs d that he no longer wonder'd how ut _ 
came to paſs that the Spartans deſpiſed Dangers more than other 
Nations, ſince they were allowed no Pleafure for which they could 
deſire to live (f). | | 


©. 
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(a) Athenæus lib. IV. cap. ix. () Heraclides de Repub. (C) CI- 
144 VII. hiſt, exxx. (d) Pace. (e) Lib. XI. ad ſeipſum. (F) Athe- 
ew lib. IV. cap. vis 

5 Seccudly, 
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. Secondly, Becauſe Strangers had Admittance into Splayta only cn 


Cero her hukegt certain Days (a). This was a Provifion: apaink 


Av 


the promiſcuous and frequent Concourſe of other Nations, which 8 
they avoided as much as poſſibly. they could, either as. Archidany; 
in Libanius (b) reports, to prevent Foreigners from obſerving the 
Faults and Mi ſcarriages of Sparta, which Pericles in Thucydide () | 
ſeems alſo to reproach them with, or rather fearing that the Mai. | 
ners of their Citizens would be corrupted by a too free and unlini- p 
ted Converſation with other Nations; which Account of this Ay. 8 
intment is aſſigned by Xenophon (d, Plutarch (e) and others: a 
* the ſame reaſon an Edict was once put forth at Rome; whereby a 


Strangers, ſu orbis prohibiti, were forbidden the Uſe of that City 
(f). And the Lartdemonlans were not allowed to-travel inte foreigy 
Countries, leſt they ſhould introduce foreign Cuſtoms and Vices at 
Sparta (g). That theſe and the like Orders were not enacted wich- 
out ſufhcieht cauſe, appears from Lyſander and Ageſi laut, the for- 
mer of which returning home from Athens, and the latter from 4, 
contributed very much to the general Corruption of Manaers, which 
in a ſhort time after deſtroyed the ancient Lacedemonlan Diſcipline 
and, Way of Living. . 8 . 

To return to the Grecian Hoſpitality. In order to excite che Pes. 
ple to treat Strangers with Kindneſs and Reſpect, Fre ancient Poets 
and Lawgivers poſſeſſed them with an Opinion that all Strangers 
were under the peculiar Care of certain Gods, who revenged all 
the Injuries done to them ; in the Number of theſe Gods were rec- 
kohed Minerva, Apollo, Venus, Caſtor and Pollux, and chiefly Jui. 
ter, who had hence the Sirname of Z4y:Gf, hoſpitable ; which was 

Iſo ſometimes given to other Gods, who were believed to protett 
8 hence Ulyſſes endeavours to mitigate Polyphemus with 
this reaſon, that Fupiter was the Patron and Avenger of Strange 


Q): EN 3 
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Zds . emilipntog in, Ts Eevolls 
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And Eumæus is moved by the ſame reaſon to entertain the ſunt 
Hero, as himſelf profeſſeth (i): | 


Ze”, & u Selig is", iS d xdhior ohFev FAT, 


S von &TYHANECU Te3s e A cicly d Has 
Zeiyol To, Ni q4. — 
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(a) Ariſlophanis Scholiaſtes in Pace, Euidas., (b) Declam. XXIV. 
(c) Lib. II. in Orat. fanebri. (d) De Repub. Lacedem. (e) Lyonrgs, 
Inſtitutis Laconicis, (Ff) Cicero de Offic. lib. III. cap. 41. (g) Pl. 
zarch, locis citat. & Apophthegmat. Nicolaus de moribus gentium apud 
Stobæum, Valerins Maximus lib. II. cap. vi. Harpocration voce 4b. 
Sc. (b) Homer Ochſſ. IX. v. 269, (J) Od. 5. v. 55. 10 
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For the ſame end the Gods were feigned to travel in the Habit of 
Srrangers. Thus Fupiter ſpeaks of himſelf in Ovid (a); | 


Et Deus humana luſtro ſub imagine terras. 


ju another Paſſage of that Author the ſame God, accompanied by 
Mercury, is ſaid to have been denied Reception by 1000 Houſes, 
which for that Oflence he turned, with the adjoining Country, into 
1 Lake (). Lycaon was ſaid to be tfansformed into a Wolf for his 
injurious Treatment of Jupiter. And to mention only one Example 
more, when Antinous in Homer (c) treats Ulyſſes, who there appears 
like a Stranger, injuriouſly, he is put in mind that the Gods uſed 
to v.fit the Cities of Men in the Habit and Form of Strangers. 


AvyTi:3, 8 T nan arts Surnver danruy, 
Ovaouls, & In Ts Tis ire f 805 Nr 
Kai Ts Otol Feige seng dAnodbareiot, 
IIa oT TeAiJov]es, omprewpedt FRAnds, 
Ar3peaawy UCew Ts x, dyouiny iges. 


The Rites of entertaining Strangers being the ſame with thoſe of 
receiving Gueſts at Entertainments, which have been deſcribed in 
one of the preceding Chapters, need not be farther explained in 
this place; only this muſt be obſerved, that Salt was commonly ſet 
before Strangers, before they taſted the Victuals provided for them; 
whereby was intimated, that as Salt does conſiſt of aqueous and 
terrene Particles mixed and united together, or as it is a. Concrete 
of ſeveral aqueous Parts, ſo the Stranger and the Perſon by whom 
he was entertained, ſhould from the time of their taſting. Salt to- 
gether maintain a conſtant Union of Love and Friendſhip. Others 
tell us, that Salt being apt to preſerve Fleſh from Corruption, ſig- 
nified, that the Friendſhip which was then begun, ſhould be firm 
and laſting, And ſome, to mention no more 3 Opinions con- 
cerning this Matter, think, that a regard was had to the purifying 
Quality of Salt, which was commonly uſed in Luſtrations, and that 
it intimated that Friendſhip ought to be free from all Deſign and 
Artifice, Jealouſy and Suſpicion (4). It may be the Ground of this 
Culiom was only this, that Salt was conſtantly uſed at all Enter- 
tunments both of the Gods and Men, whence a particular Sanity 
was believed to be lodged in it; it is hence called 3d xc, di- 
eine Salt, by Bamer; and jeęs dss, holy Salt, by others; and 
jal-norem appoſitu, by the placing of Salt on the Tables, a ſort of 
Holineſs was thought to be derived to them (e). Indeed all r 
Which any way conduced to promote Love and Concord, eſpecially 
in thoſe early Times, when Men lived by Spoil and Rapine, were 
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(a) Metam. lib, I. v. 213. () Metam. VIII. v. 626. (c) Odvfſ. g's 
v. 489. (d) Conf. Euſtathius in Iliad. d. p. 100. Lycophronis Scholi- 
aſtes in v. 135, 1 37. (e) Arnobius contra 2 lib. II. hows 
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held to be ſacred; hence the Table was thought to be endowes 
with an inherent Holineſs as well as the Salt. TA ug] by, 
to have eaten at the ſame Table, was eſteemed an inviolable (li. 
pation to Friendſhip; and & Y TefwiCar Caye, to tran. 
gels the Salt and the Table, that is, to break the Laws of Hoſpi- 
ratity, and to injure one by whom any Perſon had been entertain. 
ed, was accounted one c the blackeſt Crimes; hence that exappe- 
rating Interrog tion of Demoſthenes (a), Ts AA, . 7 us 
Tents,  Texyods Taco. © Where is the Salt? Where the 
« hoſpital Tables? For in deſpight of theſe he has been the Au- 
cc thor of theſe Troubles.“ And the Crime of Paris in ſtealing 
Helena is aggravated by Caſſandra (b) upon this Conſideration, that 
he had contemned the Salt, and overturned the hoſpital Table: 


dcs & CLD 5 
Ewdogwor A O- dyviruy md yov, 
ETans Jed eng Sub Hv, ixus, 

Ades Team av, te varumuoaes $54 uP, 


And m 64465eyov, to converſe under the ſame Roof, was thought 


to be ſome ſort of Eoge ement to Love and Courteſy, as we learn 
from the Comment o 


E 
Ajax endeavours to pact 


er. on that Paſſage of Homer, where 
y Achilles by this Motive, that they were 
in the ſame Houſe, and under the ſame Roof (c): 


ou V INA ee Jona, | 
Aidsoa 5 uiravegy, vwoepio Ss Tor bows 


The Alliance which was contracted by Hoſpitality was termed e- 
Ferie, it was held very ſacred, and , 9y ou joins $20oue 
xeeiT]ov Tois ,- nv, was rather more inviolably obſerved 
by the Ancients than the Ties of Kindred and Conſanguinity. Ten. 
cer in Homer endeavoured to deprive Priamus of his Kingdom, tho 
he was the Son of Heſione, the Siſter of Priamus; whereas Glaucus 
and Diomedes laid down their Arms in the Heat of Battel; out of 1 
pious Regard to the hoſpital Alliance, which had been enter d in- 
to by their Progenitors Oneus and Bellerophon, as Euſtathius (d) ob- 
ſerves. Hence it appears farther that the Alliances of Hoſpitality 
were derived by Parents to their Children; neither were they con- 
tracted only by private and ſingle Men, but by theſe with whole 
Families and Cities. Hence Mgillus in Plato (e) affirmed himſelf 
to be Teg=ey , allied by Hoſpitality to the City of Athens, Nicias 
the Athenian is by Plutarch called e- F Aaxidaruorien, al- 
lied by Hoſpitality to the Lacedemonians, Cimon the Son of Mil. 
tiades, by means of the ſame Alliance, became inſtrumental towards 
eſtabliſning a Peace between the Cities of Athens and Sparta (I) 


| _ bd 
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(a) Orat. de falſa Legat. (b) Lycophrony v. 134. (e) Thad. IK 
v. 635. p. 691. Edit. Baſil. (d) In lliad. VI. p. 496+ (e) Lib. I. de 
legib- P- 780. edit. Francofurt. | ( f ) Corn. Nepos, Crmone, * 
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to mention only one Inſtance more, Halyattes, King of Lydia 
joy” 4 er with the Myſtaus, % @ T6 2 NAA 79 
5 ey were obliged to take one another for Gueſts and Al- 
EVE: it was cuſtomary for Men thus allied to give one andther 
' oVuCone, certain Tokens, the producing whereof was a Recogni- 
tion of the Covenant of Ho pitality ; hence Faſon in Emnripides (b) 
romiſeth Medea, when ſhe departed from himy to ſend\the Sym- 
s of Hoſpitality, which ſhould procure for her à kind Reception 


in foreign Countries. a anne 
Zivors Te Thunev, de, of Jedleuel o ff. | 

Theſe were mutual Preſents and Gifts, called Fita, or des Fest- 
xd, which xeunate Tois rarauots Wee eis drdurngty ds 
Jevas ela res Umyorors were repoſited by the ancient Greeks 
amonglt cher Treaſures, to keep up, the Memory of their Friend- 
ſhips to ſucceeding Gehetations, as we are ihformed b the Com- 
ment of Euſtathius on that Paſſage of Homer (c), where Diomedes re- 
counts to Glaucus the Gifts which their Anceſtors, Oenens aud Belle- 
yophon, had preſented to one another. 
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| The latter Greeks uſed to break &5ggyanr@- a Dye in two Parts, 
one of which the Gueſt carried away, the other remained with the 
Entertainer (d). The ſame Cuſtom was uſed at Nome, where each 
Part of the Dye was termed teſſera hoſpitalis ; this plainly appears 
from the following. Paſſage of Plautus (e). J 


AG. Siquidem. Antidimarchi quieris adoptatitium, 
9 5 Fe — ipſus, quem tu quieris, POE. Hem ! quid ego audio! 
AG. Antidama gnatum me efſe. POE. St ita eft, teſſeram —- 
Conferre ſi vis hoſpitalem, eccamz atthli, © . 
AG. Agedum buc 133 nam babeo lomum. 
| POE. O mi hoſpes, ſalve multum : nam mibi tuns pater; 
Pater tuus ergo boſpes, Antidamas fit: 
Hec mibi hoſpitalis taſſena cum illo fuit, 


Upon theſe tere their Names, or ſome other Character of diſlin- 
Etion, as alſo the Image of Fupiter boſpitalis, were commonly en- 


— T «4 ET} SE I, HT ES —ͤͤ— e A TEES 
| (a) Hejodotus Oliv, (byMettea, v. 613. (e) Hind, Vt. (d) Eu. 
$19is Scholiafte} in Metlee v. 613. ex Helladiv, & Exbidi Xutho, (e) 


K praven; 


418 Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. Chip:Xx1 
graven; hence the following Verſe of the fore-metitioned Come. 
dian (a), wherein the ſame thing, viz. the Teſſera, with Funn, 
ved upon it, ſeems to be expreſſed by two ſeparate Names, 
which is a Mode of Speech very common in the Poets. | 


Deum boſpitalem ac refſeram mecum fero, of 


When they renounced their hoſpital Alliance, it was cullewary ts 
break in _ the hoſpital Teſſera; hence te ram frangere ſigni- 
fies 45 ma ate the Laws of Hoſpitality, Thus it is uſed by de fa 
Author ():? NN nn | 

br quære ubi tuo jusjurando 2 ft ſubſidii: 

Hic apud nos jam, Aleeſimarc le, co regifti teſſeram. 


They who entertained private Strangers were termed ior 
eros: they who received Ambaſſadors, and other Foreigners who 
came on any Publick Account, wete called e: but the fame 
Name is often taken for Men who entertained their own private 
Friends of other Nations. If the Perſon who received the Foreipn- 
ers who came under a Publick Character, did it voluntarily, he 
was called t3gXoagszer@in which Senſe Pithias is called by Thu- 
cydides (c) 694A0mwg3tear@ A dnia, the voluntary Entertainer of 
the Athenians ;, but more commonly the edgeve were appointed to 
that Office, either by the Suffrages of the People, which was the 
uſual way of chuſing them in popular Governments, or by Deſigna- 
tion of the King, Which was the Method in Monarchical Countries; 
thus at Sparta the Kings appointed ]] A id, F aggy whom- 
ſoever of the Citizens they pleaſed to be Proxeni, as we learn from 
Herodotus (d); neither did the Office of Pruxeni conſiſt only in pro- 
viding Lodging and Entertainment for the ſore - mentioned Stran- 
2 it was alſo their Duty to conduct them to the King, or the 
dopular Aſſembly, to provide for them convenient Places in the 

heatre, and to ſerve and aſſiſt them on all other Occaſions; hence 
xaat T -, & xaxs air, whoever was the Procurer of any 
Good or Evil to artxther Perſon, was termed g-: the Author 
of another Man's Ruin and Miſery. was called ef AN 
or Toe? eJoegs : the Author. of his Safety and Felicity, 18 
key & ou]nelas, or reit vyreas (). Is 
The Office of Proxem was by the more modern Greeks called 26 
esxd, which Word is uſed in that Senſe in one of St. BaſiP's Ept- 
itles. Haesxal are by Heſycbius interpreted & actoud]a,- Jogius- 
Je, Preſents or Gifts; and publick Entertainments are called by 
Cicero in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus (f}, parochie publics; unle's 
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(a) Ibid. Sc. I. v. 22. (6) Ciftellavia. (e) Lib. III. cap. lr, wht 


- 


Conf. Gracus Scheliaftes, (d) Lib, VI. Conf. Euſtathius in Iliad. 1. 
p. 307. Tollux lib. V. cap. iv. Said. (e) Enſtathius in 111ad, 4. 
p. 369. (J) Lb, XIII. Epiſt. 31. | 7 | 


inficad 


Chap XXI. Of che MiſceDany Cuſtoms of Gteete 415 

inſtead of theſe Words we read, as ſome, learned Men have done, 
parochus ublicus; fot the Officers were called æ ot and FSV - 
dx: The ancient Romaj called them Coplarii, but Horate (a) 


Whete under the Names of Ligne & Sal, Wood and Salt, all ne: 
cſſary rovifions are comprehended; rhefe were ſupplied in al 
the 

by the Parechi, who were empowered to levy Taxes on the Inha- 
bitants for this Uſe (b). In atother place of the ſame Pact. Fa- 


— yh OO 
Tum parochi faciem nil ſic metuenti ut acres 


Potores. 


| Whoeyet undertobk a Journey, firſt linploted the divine Prote- 
ion, Before their Departure into any foreign Country, it was cu- 
ſomary to ſalute, and as it were take Leave of the Deities of their 
own Country, by kiſſing the Earth. Thus the Trojans in Ovid are 
ſaid to do (c), 

Troades, & patrie fumantia tefta relinguuni. 
The ſame Rite of Salutation was commonly prodiiſed at their Ara 
rival in any Country. Tus Ulyſſes in Pheac (a); 

— ee Faboen dere. 
And Camus in Bœotia (e); 

Cadmut agit grates peregrinegite ofcula ierra 

git; & ignotos montes agroſque ſalutat. 
Hereby they paid Homage, and invoked the Aſſiſtance and Prote: 
ion of 673% 62408 $40; the Gods who were Patrons,of that Coun: 
Wy They an the ſame Gods during the Time of their 

e 


ſidence in that Place, This was done by the Samaritans, whom 
the King of Aﬀyia planted in the Country of Iſrael; as we learrt 


_ 


from the ſacr Hiſtory ; and by Alexander the Great; wWhilſt he 
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(a) Lib, 1. Sat. V. v. 444 () Lias lib. LIE. Cie. lib. 3. Epiſt 
XVI. ad Attiqum, Acrom in Horatii loc. cit. Idem in lib. II. Sat viits 
V. 25, (e) Metam. lib. XIII. v. 420. (4 Od 4 v. 460. (4) Oui 
4 Metam | | 


kat: Lib; HI. v. 24. 
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ſtay'd in Theas, as the Writers of his Life and Actions report. Laf. 
„ they returned Home, they ſaluted the Gods of chewe own 
Country in the ſame. manner, and gave them Thanks for theig ſafe 
Return; This was done by Uſes in Homer at his Return ola 


(a) * | 
8 rie dg lreſſa Toruraes N O 
Xalewy » pain, xt 5 eher dg, 
AuTixe 5 Ndaens nenoale, Xe 414d X ov. 


The ſame Rite is practiſed by Agamenmon in 1 . (b), when 
he returns to Mycenæ; and by Hercules in Euripides (c), at his Re. 
turn from the infernal Regions. | 
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| (a) Od V. v. 354. (6) Agamemnon v. 819. (e) Hercul, Furent. 
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